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SOME THINGS THAT 


> 


Sy James KENDALL He 


Os a lovely evening now 


tury ago, pulling the bow 
manned boat, I fi 


sMER, Librarian 


y half a cen- 


oar of a well- 
Back 


oated over the Bay at 





Cambridge, brimming with tl od-tide. The 
expanse was shot through with sunset colors, 
and as the flying keels cleft it open and the 


closed instantly in the wake, I thought of 
Che < f 


hen itet nt H 
then ust appearing in 


cut 
the 

breakfast tabl 
Atlantic, that it was like the wounds of Mil- 


comparison in autocrat the 


the 


ton’s angels in the wars of heaven, the beauti- 
ful surface healed by heavenly magic as soon 
us sundered. A boat darted toward us, and 
as it approachd, lo! the 


ing himseif against the 


sturdy rower, brac- 
wide-spreading out- 
riggers, was no other than the Autocrat, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes himself, who as he 





drew near shouted over his shoulder a greet- 
ing to our stout stroke, “Why, Charley, I 
didn’t know you were old enough to be out 
it a boat! “he stroke was Charles W. 
Eliot, known then as a bright ng tutor in 
science. 1 was proud in those days to pull in 
the same boat with him; and in the years 


that have come and gone since, during which 


the great Harvard president has shown initia- 


tive and strenuous wisdom that have wrought 


revolutions in many things, it has continued 





usually to be my happy lot to 1 myself in 


the same boat with him 
At Magnolia, 


however, last summer, I was 


‘t quite sure that we were pulling tdégether 
n the same boat The Association well re- 
members that trenchant address. Libraries, 


said 
more space. N 


he in substance, are always crying 1 Tf 


w just as there are two wa} 
of 


growing rich, man’s 


the 


one by increasing a 


other by diminishing his de 


possessions 


sires, so there are two ways for making room 


n libraries, one by adding to the size of the 


building, the other by diminishing the size of 
the 


collection. Then came an advocacy of 


OF 


NIAGARA F. 


\RE UPPERMOS1 


LIBRARIANS. 


Sicha Me We 


OF THE PRESIDENT 


ADDRESS 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library 

e lat pia Il a lay said | I 
sorting out in libraries the dead books, which 
[ would have put out of the way [wo or 
three « | s ot each d | < might be pre 
served and put into some receptacle especially 
prepared for them ne such receptacle per 
haps for the libraries of a imonwealth. I 
advocate not a crema \ re everything 
shall be destroyed, | ‘ i receiving 
tcmb. In the n, | eve et the dead 
books b mm y dispose f, and for a 
criterion to distinguish between books dead 
and books ( regarded as 
dead, as have not been called for within a 
certain small number of years 

We listened to these revolu nary utter 


ances last year 





with a nvicti nd deepened 
that we | i well worth lis 
te ng Where 1S he a umuiat of 

oks to end \ witty writer on ntem 
piating t enormous growth of the ries 
O; Caste i Mass husett drew | f 
the bool rms zg Iden age vl h I I 

yW ipproaching. The libr Cam 
bridge were to to grow tow 1 Bost those 
of Boston toward Cambridge e in 
tervening space everything w ib 
merged and drowned out in the 1 of ks 
Then the book-worms and dry lust libra- 
rians were to disport themselves as in a Para 
aise, 

The pri blem a grave ne Mr. Eliot 
states it impressively lf only there wer 
some criterion by which b ; ad and 
books living c ald be separated. Can we be 


Eliot, that 


certain 


atisfied with that proposed by 
books not called for within a small 

held as dead and 
rding to this stand 
literature 


numbers of yea! 
forthwith discarded? A 


ard, what deader through many 


es than the accounts on their clay tablets of 





4 


the Mesopotamian auditor when the temple 
was built to the god Nisroch, which we read 
of as lately disentombed and deciphered! 
I as showing 


to the anthropologist, 


nind worked in Nippur, back there in 


And yet, 


ing of time, and how society in those 
as run, that old cuneiform record is a 


st precious one. Or, taking an instance of 
I well remember being sent 
wn of Concord, Mass., 


ind at the house of a 


a differe-t kind, 


as a sta in the t 
by my aunt .o do an err 
friend of hers had an 
This son, though he had a good home, had 
gone off and lived in the woods, which the 


plain farmers about believed he had set on 


who eccentric son. 


fire, a report which caused him to be looked 
a: askance. He was a lounger about the fields 
ard on the river. He 
a book of which it was said no copy had ever 


been sold; and the story went that the queer 


had moreover written 


man had the whole edition, a thousand cop- 
ies, in a room in his mother’s house, and used 
to sit with his chums in that odd library — 
ali his own book which no one had e\ 
to read. I went to the house on my aunt’s 


errand, and when I rapped, lo! the door was 


er cared 


opened by no other than this strange man. I 


well recall the far-away look in his grey eyes, 
his slow, rather hesitating speech, as if he 
did not talk much with people, his slender 
rather shabbily dressed figure. I believe I 
fancied he smelt of smoke, and I peered up 
the staircase behind him to see if I might per- 
haps get glimpse of that curious. library, 
the thousand copies of one book which the 
man had written himself and which nobody 
wanted. Now, judging by Mr. Eliot's crite- 
rion, no book could be more dead than that. 
it not only had not been called for in years, 
but it had called for. It was 
deader than the dead; it had been 
alive; it Fad fallen from the press still-born. 
But that man was Thoreau! and the book was 
“A week on the Concord and Merrimac 
rivers!” The book in which that rare and 
powerful genius stepped out in his great mis- 
sion as the apostle of Nature, opening the 
senses of men as they had never been opened 
before to what lies in the snow crystal, in the 
scale of the fish, in the cone of the pine, in 
the clang of the migrating wild geese, sound- 
ing down from the triangle of their flight 
dtawn across the heavens. Mr. Eliot’s cri- 


never been 


never 
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terion would have put out of the way as es- 
pecially uncalled for and dead Thoreau’s 
“Week on the Concord and Merrimac rivers ;” 
and yet to-day many a man would give far 
toward its weight in gold for an undoubted 
cepy of that first edition, brushed against 
and cherished by that self-centered hermit 
genius as ke moved about in that odd library, 
back there in the forties when he was waiting 
for his fame. 

Again, I recall this as something lately oc 


curring in my life as a librarian. More than 
two hundred years ago old Aubrey, who fig- 
ures quaintly in the “Athenz Oxonienses” of 
Anthony a Wood, wrote a life of the philoso 
pher Hobbes. This book we had possessed 
r thirty years, during which time 
that the 


But a day came 


perhaps f 


there is no evidence to show old 
beok had ever been opened 
for it. The profoundest thinker in our com- 
munity found in the long-neglected book just 
what he required; and the thought of the an- 
like wheat sometimes 


after 


cient writer, still alive 


in mummy wrappings, many years 
stands now transplanted in modern pages, and 
will affect in a notable way perhaps the spec 
ulation of to-day. 

There is no the problem 
which Mr. Eliot last year 


ror can it be denied that sinc 


question as to 
o effectively stated; 
his statement 
it must be regarded among the things that are 
uppermost. But the unsatisfac 
Shall we consign to the receiving-tomb 
for? We 
may come to that for want of better means 


criterion is 
tory. 
books because they are uncalled 
of judging; but it should be borne in mind 
that in the case of the dead book, as of the 
human soul, there is always the possibility 
resurrection. Like the volume of Tho- 
the book long dead spring into 
vigorous I'fe. Nor is the usefulness of a book 
to be measured at all by the number of hands 
through which it passes. The book which 
untouched for thirty years, at last fur- 
nished a philosopher with suggestions which 
he will utilize for the benefit of the world 
tc-day vindicates its vitality, even though an 
other generation may pass before it is opened 
again. 


of a 


reau, may 


Among the things uppermost in our world 
to-day, as always, is the fiction question, and I 
shall certainly not go wrong if I turn my 








ily! Is it treated 


few inde 


distraction 
j isant thought 
ver-heavv work wo intelligent men hi 
lately spoken 
class almost with lo: Jot long not sor 
T he (it 
name 
of Mas- 
“that 
of her towns bas a public library. 
good indication? Half or more 
If tlie books they circulate are novels.” ia” ar 


is writer needs wrote “Marmion 


except th 


writer 


Andrew Carnegie, 
iamin Jowett, Dr. 
ired that 


Che 


dec] 


nen 
{ embark with the 
is worth ? 
This so doubtful mem 
i f literature I would 
If the novel served only 
iseful books are there in a rac} 
rked world than the books uid with 
amuse us? A supervisor of schools, heightens 
dey depressed and worn out by nervous strain 


and hard duty, took from our shelves “Her 


d novel 
therefore 

dyship’s elephant ;” and when she described leser\ be | d n askance 
to me the relief she got out of it I really felt vy imp! \ the I'ne of masterpieces 
that perhaps no one of th» 2500 books we cir- 


entury 
culated that day did a hetter service. But 


in,” the 
t:ovel reading may be much more than a mere vid pperfield,”’ “Henry 
pastime. Since the beautiful is in the best smond tomola What light would go 


zsthetics, one and the same thing with the out of tl terature of our period if the 
true and the good; and since the taste is that Lrghtn« tl we ubtracted! In 


faculty of the soul by means of which we deed the dy upon these and such 


seize hold of beauty, it is well worth while these makes fine and strong the taste, so help 


that the faculty of high taste within us should ing us through beauty to the good and the 


be made firm and strong. Among classes of true. 
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But the has still another function 
than t The skilful 
teacher of rhetoric instructs his pupil, desir 
putting 


novel 


improve the taste. 


effectiveness in the art of 
ncrete rather than the 


mp y 


the ( 


put the lesson he wishes to con- 


I 


form of a story, rather than to 


bald directness. It is the ex- 


state 


perience of every one that the preacher but 
1 


drones who talks abstractions, whereas if he 


the 


puts his truth into concrete 


pews are 


some type 


' 
alive 


By means of the novel it 
to convey truth in the concrete. 


is possible 
There is 


struction. 


indeed no more ys otent vehicle of in 


Charles Reade in “Very hard 


lestroying abuses in 
“Never 


cash” did much toward 


treatment of the insane; in his 


late 19 he helped powerfully to- 


the 
too mend’ 
vard a reform of a vicious penal system. 
Dickens, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” smote at 
the root with a powerful axe a bad system of 
American slavery seemed impreg- 
“Uncle Tom’s cabin” 


education. 
nably entrenched until 
laid low its ramparts forever, and it was Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s “Man 
try” that brought home to 
profound power in our time of trial the worth 


without a coun 


Americans with 
of a noble patriotism 

That utterance cited of Dr. 
Hirsch, “The novel has a place by the side of 
the Bible” 
ear. Though 


just Emil 
will perhaps jar upon many an 
a Jewish 
irreverent in 


rabbi may say it, 


would it not be a Christian? 


With all 
method of the Master? 


reverence, let us ask what was the 
“A certain man had 
two sons and the younger of them said to his 
father, ‘Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me,’ and he divided unto them 
his living.” Or this, “And it came to pass 
that ; rtain n 


and fell 


in went down from Jerusalem 


tc Jericho among thieves, which 


stripped him of his raiment and wounded him, 
and departed leaving him half dead.” I do 
not know that it has ever been claimed that 
the Master 


fect. He wishes to teach the beauty of for- 


in his parables asserted literal 
giveness; instead of proceeding abstractly he 
employs the concrete, putting his lesson into 
of the Prodigal Son. Hs wishes to 
beauty of compassion, and again 
employs the concrete by constructing the tal 
of the Good Samaritan. That is his usual 
method, and I am unable to see how the meth- 


the story 


teach the 
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od differs from that employed by Ian Macla 
ren, who in order to impress upon the world 
the loveliness of self-sacrifice, tells the story 
MacClure; or of 
simple lesson of devotedness to 


of Dr Kipling, who to 


teach the 
cuty, makes up the tale ef Bobby Wick; or 
makes vivid the 


of Hopkinson Smith, who 


unselfish heroism of humble life by the por 
trayal of his rough divers and pilots 

If we could have only the good novels, it 
may be said, all would be well, but the novel 


is so liable to abuse! The novel is not the 


only class of literature liable 


marke! by 


There 


to abuse. 


are poems, poems genius, which 


minister powerfully to what is depraved in 
man, In philosophy one needs only to men 
tion the the 
Hedonist ; pessimist, 
teaching that this is the worst world possible; 
Nietzsche, the modern decadent, to call up the 
what is 


paralyze aspira 


names of Aristippus, ancient 


Schopenhauer, the 


thought of systems that stimulate 
base, cripple human hope, or 
“The lives of twelve bad men,” 
Cole Younger and Jesse James, are authentic 
biography, but not edifying reading. A good 
ago almost in 


tion. and of 


woman to me not long 


tears over the announcement that a newspaper 


came 


of the city proposed to print each Sunday 
morning the story of some great crime, There 
was reason for alarm. History was to be 
given, but history to read which could be only 
demoralizing. There are bad books in other 
classes of literature than fiction. If the novel 
is to be discredited because that form of writ 


ing is liable to abuse, not the less must po 
try, philosophy, biography, and history suffer 
discredit. If these considerations seem just 
it ought not to be a subject of grief that our 
libraries are responsible for much novel read 
ing. Now and then may come up such a case 
as John Morley’s British Museum frequenter, 
whose steady ration of fiction was thirty vol- 
umes a week. It is an abuse; but all things 
are liable to abuse, those most necessary es 
pecially liable. There are drunkards, gluttons 
and sluggards. But for all that we do not 
cease to drink, eat and sleep 

who believe that book 


from 


I am one of those 
ccmmittees and librarians step aside 
their proper function when they assume to 
any great extent the character of the censor, 
and undertake to prescribe what the public 
shall and shall not read. In a democratic so- 








as maki the 
ile we magnify in the libra 
ian the practical and executive, we postpone, 
do not entirely supersede and cast o 


rtant, a fine scholarship and the px 


session of high spiritual sympathies. There 


is a figure which may well stand as a type of 
the old school librarian. Gotthold Ephr 
Lessing is one of the three or four most 
trious names in the historv of German 


ly ranked indeed among 
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th century be appreciative of such 


a librarian? Mr 
m to indicate that the librarian im- 


the twent 


Gerald Lee at any rate 


would se 
bued with the spirit of books, and capable of 
putting his public in sympathetic touch with 
al] their sweeter and subtler influences is set 
aside, w! the new librarian, brisk and prac- 
tting below the surface into the 


idea 


t cal I r g 
possesses in the world’s 

int requisites of the profession 
he is wrong, for it will be a sad 
- calling, if scholarship, soulful in- 
for the 

literatur ’ ve held 
account jot a ill that a low 
inistrative faculty. Hail to 
f the 


finer utilizings of 
as things of small 


estimate is to 


be put 
the librarian wh hall so far utilize 
» be able 


etal radium as t 


X-rays o1 


through them to detect innermost crav- 


the 


ings of the pu whom he serves — who then 


can mat to transmit by wireless telegraphy 
the message to his issue-desk, and afterwards 
by swiftest automobile the right book 
! But libra- 
In him 


deliver 
to the rig! 
rian th 

b nbine« ator, the 


in our ideal 


11 
i 


must 
scholar, tl ic familiar of all spirits 
wise and when it is remembered 
that we 


Winsor, \\ 


nett, 


ithia our ranks Justin 
und Richard Gar- 
to expect that the 


than I 
belong 


re time 

to which we 

venerable of the profes- 

sions, a f which we do not always remem- 
SO old 


day, 


ins to be nothing quite 


library. <At the 


ber. 
as the public 


present 


investigates a'most the 


when th hrologist 
first thing that his spade strikes 
tablet of old Mesopotamian 
The profession is venerable, and it is indeed 


is the clay 
some library. 
honorable 

[here is a story told by Senator George F. 
Hoar — by many regarded at the present time 
citizen of Massachusetts — which 
“Some forty-five vears 


as the first 
I am fond of citing 
ago,” said Mr. Hoar, “when I first appeared in 
public life, I was acquainted with a bright and 
observing man who was fond of rallying me 
upon what he called the conceit of the state 
of Massachusetts. ‘You are constantly,’ said 
he, ‘making « substan- 


aims which cannot be 
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tiated; you are over-arrogant and you need 
often to be put down.’ I zsked him one day,” 
said Mr. Hoar, “when he didn’t know what I 
was driving at, ‘Who are 


the six great poets 


of America?’ and after a moment’s hesitation 
he said, ‘Why, Bryant 
Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes, and 


Emerson.” ‘An ho are the great his 


and Longfellow, and 


and 


torians 


a moment’s hesita- 
and Ban 


and Mot- 


Six great 


of America? 
Sparks, 


tion he said it 
croft, and Prescott, an arkman 


ley, and irving.” ‘And who are the 


f rica? \nd he mentioned 
“verett, and Wen 
dell Phillips i ‘Now,’ said I, 
when he had finished (continued Mr. H: 
‘do you notice that all your poets, all your his- 
SIX OTfa- 
Mr 


of my friend 


orators 
Webster, an 


ar), 


and four out of your 


Said 


torians but one, 
tors are Massachus 
Hoar: “I think that tl 
was entirely right The 
tioned were the names of 
America Most of 


eastern Massachuset insl 


names that he men- 
the intellectual lead- 


e 1 
ers oO! them 


! 
explain why it wa 


forward ‘nto such 


should say that it 


was - this reason: that at 


Boston and Cambridge were so early estab 


lished libraries to which the people could hav 
were the sou : 


access; tnese 


ing genius could imbibe tl 
the strength to go forth int 
quering and to conquer.” 

I think Mr. Hoar was entirely 


these things Massachusetts undoubtedly 


right 


a precedence, but she no longer stands alone 
‘he public library has gone to the north 
the south, to the west, 2nd to the east, 


' ‘ 1 


everywhere it does its beneficent work 


Our work is to accumulate and distribute 
the book. Perhaps here at Niagara Falls this 
comparisoa will be adnrissible: The book is 
the storage battery within which the dynamic 
accumulates, volt 


intellect of a generation 


volt, 


upon increments of spiritual power, 
power which shall be given forth for the mov 
ing of the world. The profession is indeed 
full of honor; and whatever may be the 
etrumentalities for good in the communities 


in which you live, sweetness and light f 


those communities will culminate nowhere el 


than in the halls within which you rendet 


your service 





yroposed 
before 


yurse of lil 
the probable et 
ness of 
»f these pri 
cifferent libra 
ferent grounds of inction in min 
have failed to 


~ epted ce 
I 
1 1 1 


I propose in thi 


tions at issue 

kind of library und iscussion, the charac 
ter of the distinction which it 
draw between bi 
and the effec 
the various users of 


is proposed to 
and hooks not in 


ise 


use, separation upon 
may be made 
clear. 

In regard to the smaller 


need be little 


] braries especial 
ly town libraries, there funda 
difference of 


Adams 


mental opinion. Mr. Charles 
1 ten years ago, in 


Francis 


propose 


rary 
should 

should 1 

new book 
weeded out 
Librarians will 
of this 


but tl 


ance, vul 


limit 


rate of incr¢ 


ished, 


economy < con- 
venient use, demar ttentior the 
subject is 


measure of e my ni it 1s 1 1 in- 

ure what nvenience 
assumptio: at a division of 
It is 
me books are in constant use, 


The gene 


this kind « be made is a natural one 
evident that 
that others have been practically superseded 
not superseded, are 

persons and for a 


t not, therefore 
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advantage to have the constantly 
used books —the authoritative books of 


present day helv yy thems 


they may be more eas found, 


recourse to inferior and untrustworty box 


may be avoided? Such a division, more or 
less completely worked out, is in fact made in 
most libraries — for the benefit, primarily, of 
those who are beginning to use books. For 
advanced students of more experience, how 


ever, the o and the less important books 


essential value, and such 


cannot be limited to the 


contain material of 
students use of a 
select number, though they m 


iV find it con 


venient to have such books in a separate col 


This 


separation, ba 


lection suggests one 


possi I 
sed on frequency | method of 


use livision (the monly used 


books) included one-q 


down to 
prope rti 


other three-qu: rs or 


In the 
nine-tenths would be 


> , 7 
ary 's collections 


all those b less well adapted to the or 
student. For 


dinary us elementary 


our present purp ve | be near enough 


to the tr 


tl 


uth 
tenth and 
hard! ut ] line f 11V1 n wi “nh we 


for the 


too valuable t > either 


want, 
ously be 
with or 
stored in a 


inaccess inner 


Another possible line might be drawn much 
lower down. Wen 


the almost 


ight undertal » throw out 


' ' 


unused books, those which seem 


to be of slight importance to anyone, or which 


some persons might be 


tempted to say have 


no value. Keeping in mind the fact that we 
are dealing with libraries specifically intended 
could 
called the 
lower tenth? with an im- 
and and 


“hands-off” on the part of students, let it be 


for investigation, what kind of books 
we best include in what might be 


And 


not to meet 


mediate uncompromising veto 


the books to be included in 


this division are not to be destroyed; neither 


understood that 


are they to be discarded, unless they can be 
found elsewhere. The proposition before us, 


if I 


some 


understand it, there 
books that 


cumbering 


simply is that are 


a library may be excused 


from itself with, provided some 


other library will assume the burden, and 


that some books can be stored more economi- 
aatt 


cally than our present methods allow by mak- 


What are 
books ? 
gest them 


ing them less readily 


some of 


these relatively unimportant 
Certain groups immedi: 
indidates for 

st, obsolete 

compends, 

scientific manuals, arithmetics, grammars, 
be th 


school 


1 


readers, spellers, and rcise books, 
English and for 
use, since re-« 
school book 
Sec ynd, ency r dictionari 


and reference book th general and sg 
better 
tises of vari 


mpiled from wl 


they are com 


by others 


1 
nent n 
somewliere 


ind | 


aracter 


y fall into the iower cl 
On the ot ; 
sets which a to banish 
files of 
directories and registers, tistical reports of 
kinds, nev , legislative 
and colleges, an- 


ordinary she q 1 as 


from its 
many docu 
ments, catalogs of 
nual reports of states, ies, and towns, and 
of a host of educ 
dustrial institution 


iritable and in- 


these occupy much 


space, and are troublesome naintain com- 
library would gladly be spared the 


plete, A 


pains of collecting and them. 
Some libraries may frankly reject them and 
that 1 within 


they do 
All the smaller libraries should do 


preserving 


declare not lie their 


province 
so, with exceptions based on local interest or 


special value. All these publications, how- 
ever, contain the original record of historical 
the responsibility of a large li- 


unmistakable. 


facts, and 


brary with regard to them is 
Original records may differ in importance of 


trustworthiness, but each has some peculiaf 


’ 


value or unique quality, and 
must preserve all such material 


a great library 
except what 








partments of hur lige, and what is to be 
not t t of lay is el} 


taken p to-r \ must have fair t deort , they 


inte f work ae 

or ive to be 

ised I rly inves I 

tig tnese dil t 

ert ri c to 

the s one cae 

of s¢ rom which the f ‘ : 
—_— ; 

v ) ‘ i 


draw é r te nd the 
other ne I 1 y departure } t } 

pat 
Te j 
At é S n whi ‘ 
ried out i 1 rie \ ne between the F f , oe 
lower tenth { nir tar s would f he 
not give ar ( d le relief from the p : ‘ - 
point of view ot ¢ y of storage. It re- dis é t ‘ 1} es mate 
mains t nquire if ther nv oth line of ¢ f 1 1 
separation which can be drawn through the not told | nd way to economize 
larger central section. and at the same time, ! " : a i eaialiiaall 


perhaps, through the upper tenth. Such a f cat f on on. the 
Separation mig ht | n le either oy setting ely ] | 1 rif lt r nomy t 
on one side certain subjects as a wheile (sub by that incompletens n ile 
jects, we will say, that interest but few pet heve tl fect of dropping manv books out « 
sons), or by weeding out from all subjects ght alt ther, and such books might as well 
what the librarian, or some expert, consid be destr lor turne ver tosome more fortu 


ers to be of less importance. Both methods , 
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The library which neither classifies its books 


nor fully records them (unless as a result cf 


some temporary stress of financial embarrass- 


ment) does not deserve to have them. 
The third 


method of economy — transfer to 


some other library or to a central deposit — 


has, or may have, its proper place in library 


administration, and is one that deserves care- 
ful discussion at the hands of librarians; it 
does not, however, concern the immediate sub- 
ject of inquiry Improvements in construc- 
tion (the fourth expedient) may still be made. 


instance, can 
storage 
yet 
and 


A system of sliding cases, for 


be imagined which would provide 
for more volumes to the cubic foot and 


with classification 


a system does 


would not interfere 


ready access. If such not 
terfere with present practice in these respects, 


need not discuss it now, 





we but welcon 
when it comes 

itself into this: 
his 
usively on bibliographies, 
selected standard 
what material he ought to 
not able to find the books 
themselves brought together into one 


The question then resolves 


Can a scholar ac« work if he 


ymplish 
has to depe nd excl 


the librarv catalos s, and 


works, to learn 
examine, and is 
or sev- 
eral specific places on the shelves — groups of 
books, that is to say, which he can run through 
in searching for his facts or evidence, and 
can easily recur to from time to time, groups 
ef books in which he is almost sure to find 
volumes for which he would not have thought 
would prove to have 
value; while many others he can dismiss with 


of asking, but which 
a glance, though he would have felt obliged to 
for them if he found them recorded 
No take 
the place of a first-hand examination of the 
book, and it often happens that a moment’s 
a trained book- 

| 


send 


catak ae rect ord can 


in the catalog 


glance at the book will show 


man that there is nothing to his purpose 
there. The saving of time from this fact 
alone is an important item in any scholar’s 


daily work. 

From a somewhat careful inquiry in regard 
to investigations lately in the 
Harvard College Library, I am convinced that 
this direct personal access to a classified col- 
lection of all the material at hand is of the 
first importance if profitable work is to be ac- 


progress in 


From a description of some of 
will be that in 


ecmplished 


these investigations, it seen 


many cases appropriate bibliographies do not 
the student may turn for infor- 


He is going 


exist to whicl 
mation in regard to his sources. 


over the ground, that is to say, for the first 


time, and is making his bibliography as he 
goes. In other cases the bibliographies which 
he can use are so extensive and record so 


much that is out of his reach that an enor- 


’ 


mcus loss of time results simply from sifting 


out the comparatively small amount of mate 


rial accessible to him The library catalog 


is of use in some cases. Its use should always 


ther means, but often 


supplement search by 





the student’s inquiry is for specific points to 


be found only by searching through a series 


of general works, so that he cannot depend 
information 


1 1 
the catalog for the precise 


upon 


the work of a 


which he requires. In fact, 
philologist or a historian in searching for 


ubject 


new 
facts or fresh evidence in regard to the s 
of his inquiry may be proper] 
that of 


tor his specimens 


y compared to 
i field 


The naturalist cannot tell 


the g in the 


his assistant to go to such and such a stone in 


such a pasture and bring him from under it 
a particular beetle. He must himself search 
from stone to stone on the ¢ finding 


sely the same way 


1 1 - , 
nance of 


what he wants, and in preci 
from volume to 
volume the 
field in the 
naturalist knows the habitat of his specimens, 


irches 


the literary worker se 


for what he seeks He knows 


1 


which his facts will be found, as 


but can no more tell in advance in what vol- 
ume he find what he than the 
naturalist can foresee under what particular 
A physicist, 
to take another example, is studying certain 
in electricity or sound. 
» inform himself 


will wants 


stone he will discover his beetle 
unknown relations 
He refers to books in order t 
as to what others have already learned, that 
he may be guided by their results. His own 
work, however, is with the instruments of his 
laboratory, and his use of books is a supple- 
mentary matter A writer on economics, on 
the other hand, 
the results of 
bocks, but unlike him, books also form the 
for the facts 


like the physicist, must know 


others labors as recorded in 
main field of his investigation, 
which he seeks are for the most part tq be 
found in print. Scientists, who thus find the 
material of their studies in nature, and refer 
to books mainly for the records of previous 
fact 


discovery, often fail to recognize the 
































ology, econ s, etc the students, that these work ppeare ) 

s to say, of human expression and acco known and read d, and 

plishmet b ure emselves the very pened that the 

mater! of the tudy n re not merely diffused among pe 6 

th t other ve discovered be lo eam S if ‘ ry t € 

for the che journals and the through all the Eng 

tr scientifi cieties ) Books in question accessil t 

ire re, sculpture, and painting tates that the t I t 

the e evidence of what men have his pury ere trar 

é ed and expressed them- t N e | 

selve For the students of these subje e few ¢ tio t 

library is itselt their laboratory and m m | e in many be f 

ind should I sed in the same way that lab- 11 f 

oratories In I sed y the scien- cella e! 

tists. Its resources sh | be as con ntly Ennght tury ge 

nd systematically arranged as are the i- raphy, t é pl ’ 

tents of tl cientist’s workroor \ - llus S ’ ! 

seum that stored its birds, 1 ( ts fishes, erences to Od ' 

and its reptiles packed indiscriminate t n I 

gether because they would thus ~cupy less demor 

roon r that expected an inquirer to know '% ected my n t I field, and 
advance on which spec s he would find ere [ f ( f ( 

a particular kind of parasite growing, W ld eT ts I had 1 dire t elve 

be as reasonably administered as a library in here these 1 fl re kept 

which a reader, seeking trace out some spe I found that ; et t 

cial phenomenon in literary social history y mising Of n suggest f 

should be expected to know in advance in | t etimes contair precisely 

precisely what volumes he would find the the kind t mation I w ufter. By far 

evidence he sought the ¢ ter ber of the b s I leal 
All this will become plainer from the fol witl en, were practi t 

lowing list of subjects actually investigated tion 1 cor ted, naturally f 

in the course of the last few months in the volume vhich I did not know ab ef I 

Harvard College Library, and from the con handled them ets of sh e 

ments made by some of the investigators sed periodicals, for example If I had been 

These were sent me in reply to a circular ask- bliged to send a boy for these books in d 

ine for detailed information in regard to the f going to them myself, | t y 

scope and method of their work, and inquir- have lost t ar nt of t ng for 

ine whether their work would have been books to be brought to me, many hich, on 

hindered. and how seriously, if they had not examination, pt d t thing of 

' ie paltee tain & aa 


had access to the shelves, or if they had had  vaiue b 
access only to a generous selection of import- « r vol 


ant books and to a collection of bibliographies of 
end to the library catalog. It will be no- for the s ke of verifying a reference or of 
ticed that in most of these cases access to the making additional quotat I should say 
shelves was considered almost or quite indis- that in preparing and revising my disserta- 
pensable, while in a few it was relatively un- tion and in verifying it for the press, I must 
important. have necessarily monopolized the entire ser 
A study of the Scandinavian influences on vices of one boy for something like ten hours 
the English romantic mi vement.—The writer a day for six mont! If the books had been 
nal access 


set himself to discover what Scandinavian stored where | could not gain person 
books were accessible to Englishmen of the to them I am positive that I should have 





i4 
missed them altogether, 
I should certain! ive had to 
I st 


sertation 


double the 


time revising my «dis- 


very 


discussions 


South Africa 


schools of Eng- 
for this study were monas- 
of the 


ical documents published by the 


grammar 


17 
those Rolls 


“al societies, the published 


rious county and 


numerous other me- 


1es 


-uments. “I should have 


gather my material 


In using 


$ t at Gore 


, , 
voks, and have 


nd for the b 


source of annoyance and 


{me can fpr Md rt¢ wion = 


mid 
Nd 


lthe ¢r 
the ray 


sed examination 
primers 


America 


is rendered 


in the last two 


possib e 


uning books 


Ives cont 


he Middle Ages Che 
both for facts and for il 
the 


in stereopticon 


writes: “ Access to the shelves was most im- 
ise I got 


port 
by 


nt in my c many sug 


ly. This 


gestions 


running across books unexpected 


advantage on which every investigator 
and which would largely disappear if 
helves were denied.” 


the teaching of science in Ameri- 
writer used all 
including 


Is The 


ears publications, 


histories of idemies, school 


committee 


1f various institutions 


influence of church writers on Dante, 


including the study of the treatment by church 


leved by Dante.— 
the shelves 


writers subjects 


consi 
The writer depended mainly on 


{ " ¢ : : 4 


an the works examined as 
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bu 
system t 
he us 
ves of a library, 


pl: 


of work, 


any 


convenient method 


most 


ably under 


ater part of the works which 
wculd remain on the open shel 
me other 


han be sent to s 


writer's worl 
field, especially the dey 
the | 
he 
tried to do a part of 


ory during 


tury, and 


German 


university, but when there put ull use of 


books, so far as possible, until his return to 


the Harvard Library, because he could ac- 


complish n 
three the 


tact 


one day in Cambridge than in at 


German that 
the 


mathematical 


university, 


German university best 


libraries i1 


writer declares that there no books in 


the mathematical c 
be separated from ordinary 


, except modern text-books 


material 


from | 


most 


important 


is not to be had yooks writter 
upon this subject, but to be got 
in books of travel 

portance of having such 

- 


arrangement on th 


, 
personal examinati 


The liver divinati 


1 
writer had occasion to 
ber of Greek 
Christian and medizval, esp 
and 

Many book 


present classified together on the 


Latin 


and 


writers modern works omparative 


at 
in 


anatomy of these ire not 


shelves 
he writer, being 


the Harvard Library, and 1 a 


man of great learning and long training, hav- 
extensive knowledge of 
likely to fi 


1 the 


ing, therefore, a very 


the authors in which he was nd the 


material sought, did not fe 


sification, being able to determine in 


what authors he wished to consult 


Serpent worship, and again, The cult of the 


serpent world.—Th 


most valuable information in regard to ser 


throughout the ( ¢e 


rTCOR 


pent worship among savage tribes is to be 


found in books of travel and ethnology while 





materia 1 the rpent in Greek religion 
» be found in the Greek authors them 


myth 


veniently examined 


writer 
rhe United States 
terial was collected from the census 


reports of the Department 


and various 


Ancient curses required much 


rummaging through periodicals and the works 
I 


ties, the latter of which 
‘ften not very carefully 


of learned societi are 
indexed. It would 
have been extremely 1 


each book as it 


nconvenient to send for 


was wanted.” 


school supervision, and History 


»l committee hese 


investigations 
required a search through town reports, 
documents of all kinds, 


monographs, ind lucat 


school ] 


educational 


1 . ' 
ional yournais 
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igh the special lexicons or indices 


Latin authors To discover in 


1 the best 


the 
what editior indices were to be had, 
h: found it far more convenient to go through 
they stood on the shelves instead 


AS LiiC) 


send tor them one by one. 


the books « 
ot having t 
Another scholar who has used the classical 


collections extensively writes “In cases 
where the books are, to some extent, classified 
on the shelves, I think any 
book, unimportant, sub- 


ject from its proper place, would be an annoy- 


absence of 
that 


the 


however upon 


ance and a hindrance to effective research.” 
A comparison of the above instances with 
the ordinary for advice and assist- 


ance constantly made at all library reference 


requests 


desks shows that there are two widely differ 
ent ways of using a library. On the one hand, 


inform about 


aman who desires to himself 
some period or subject and is content to accept 
what some competent writer has published, 
ccnsults one or two standard books on the sub- 
jects ; these naturally sugg2st others and he fol- 
lows them up if so disposed, For reading of this 
kind, access to a large collection is unimport 

ant and may even be discouraging, and the 
elaborate equipment of a great reference li- 
brary is quite unnecessary. On the other hand, 


who out some 


a man undertakes to follow 
new line of inquiry, to establish relations be- 
hitherto studied in 


fresh 


certain facts not 
connection, and to draw 
from what he learns, sets about his work in a 


So does one who attempts 


tween 
conclusions 


very different way. 
to collect from a wide range of sources, scat 
tered and fragmentary references hitherto un- 
noticed on some specific subject, that he may 
thus add to the general sum of knowledge in 
regard to it. Nearly all the instances cited 
above are of this kind. For such work, direct 
personal access to a well classified and abun- 
dant collection of books is the first requisite 
To be deprived of it means at the very least 
a serious and unnecessary waste of time, and 
in many cases it altogether prevents the under 
taking of the inquiry. In iact, this liberty of 
access is itself of such importance 
that the question of a division of the library 
into books much and books little 
a secondary question to be decided 


primary 
used used 
becomes 
solely on the ground of practical convenience 


\ library may well find it convenient to place 





less used subjects, or the less used books on 
popular subjects, in a more distant part of the 
building, or even, when pressed by want of 
room, in a separate building, but it cannot 
afford to store them in such a way that schol 
ars cannot themelves look them over and find 
them in an order convenient for such exami 
nation. This is, of course, particularly true 
of the collections which form what I have 
called the middle four-fifths, but it is also true 
in its own degree of the obsolete secondary 
works tenth. Some 
economies of latter books 
may perhaps be resorted to, but if they are 
worth keeping at all they ire worth keeping in 
such order that they can be examined. If a 
lo this, it should pass them 


comprising the lower 


cataloging these 


library cannot ¢ 
over to scme other library that will. 

And this brings us again to the third method 
of economizing which was mentioned above, 
namely, books to some other 
library or to some central depository. This 
is in some degree an entirely practicable meas 
ure of relief and one that may in the future 
be more generally and more systematically 
adopted than it has been in the past. In my 
last report as librarian I roughly outlined a 
plan for a central library of deposit, to which 
beoks from various neighboring libraries 
might be sent and unnecessary duplication 
avoided. Neighboring may well 
adopt separate individual fields which they 
will undertake to cultivate as carefully as they 
have opportunity, and such specialties should 
be respected and encouraged by each member 
of the group. Despite the difficulties which 
attend the carrying out of such a plan, and 
despite the inconvenience of a separation of 
some subjects, I think it is 


transfer of 


libraries 


a plan that de 
and that it pre 
all may be glad 


serves serious consideration, 
sents possibilities which we 
to take advantage of as our collections become 
more unwieldy. In any such deposit collec 
tion, however, I am convinced that classifica 
tion and access will be just as essential as in 
the main collections of the several libraries, 
and the desired economy is to be found not 
so much in methods of 
the avoidance of unneces 
in the fact that a building for this purpose may 


‘ upier 
i 


be erected on cheaper land than that 


1dministration as in 
ry duplication, and 


Oc 


by the libraries of large cities 














FOSTER. 


OF BOOKS ACCORDING TO THE AMOL 


\ 


T may be assumed tl 


be conducted from s« 


cussion of 


} ret " 
theretore, 


hey were tl 

ynditions at 

There are, 
\\ hich are 
While, therefore 
suggested was interest) 
is not every library that 
hose extreme measures 


erance, I intend, therefore, to 


library which ¢ 


entire rooms 
certain bookcases 


be made availa 


} 


perhaps in no instance usefully n 
nection with reter« l I rence list 
good thing in lf. is still better 
_ side by side i i ’ he | ks to 
which reference is made 


a Ilevetr 
ri¢ l 


I will give a speci Ih 7 
ican. We have established a cu n in ot i ‘ indard rary ne very 


n 
library, which I trust will pern it, of  effective.1 of em ring what is worth 


putting out some references the beginning 1 lure a ive permanent enjoy 
of the summer, on out-door life, tr amping ‘hi c ure differs from the one just 
mountaineering, etc. With the list of refer ited above 1 the fact that the location of 
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the books on shelves is a permanent one 
It plainly stands, 


ap- 


rather than a shifting one 

however, for discrimination and for the 
f judgment 

establish- 


It may, perha said that the 


yf “*s lard libraries” of works within 


ment ¢ 
the field of “the literature 
ll as “the lit power” has not thus 


of knowledge” as 
ved to be quite so manageable a prop- 
as in the other instance. If so, it is 

lack of the need of 


field s well as in 


certainly not due to any 
discrimination, in the one 
The difficulties in 


indeed 


the other. carrying out 
the plan are 
carried into the field of “the literature 


to the 


enormously increased, 


when 


of knowledge.” This is due in part 
rapid ] 


this field, and 


i lich works go out of 


he wide difference 1 


tv wit 
to t 


n 
ll 


as often happens, a 
But the 
even in a library which aims \o 


points of view when, 


alike claim to be authoritative 
need exists, 
provide open shelves (in this department), 
which 


for measures of discrimination 


ball exhibit the differences sharply to the eye 


some 


yf the reader. 

I recall a very instructive instance in our 
own experience. For about three years the 
Providence Public Library has had, deposited 
educational study- 
These were 


shelves in its 


on open 
room, a collection of text-books 
in every instance (with perhaps a few excep- 
intiquated or superseded issues of 
and this fact was distinct- 
They 
a compara- 


tions) 
text-books ; 
and 
were used by teachers in making 
of the which they 
For instance, a teacher of geom- 


school 


y d distinctly understood 


subject were 
teaching 
etry came there to consult the 20 or 30 earlier 
treatises on geometry, and see what methods 
were used in earlier times. During the pres- 
ent year, however, an almost equally large col- 
lection of school text-books has been sent to 
the former 
these latter 


ding, and while 


he library buil 
was a collection of antiquities, 
books are sharply up to date, comprising, in 
fact, a set of the text-books at present in use 
in the public schools of Providence, placed 
there by direction of the school committee 
These also are used for purposes of study 
and consultation, but from so different a point 
after careful consideration, we 
the two collections should not 
This up-to- 


of view that 
that 
even be within the same room 


— 
decided 
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accordingly placed else- 


like the 


date collection is 


where, but on open shelves, other, 
and is used for 
What the true 

] ubject 1n question, 
re of the iries of greatest interest 
President Eliot’s me open ! 

are discountenanced, partly from a distrust 
tf “browsing,” so-called, and 


f the results of 


partly from a conviction that time as well as 
space must be saved. Th ation in re 
gard to a saving of avoiding 


open shelves, is perhaps always well 


founded. An experience of ider in one 
and tends 
He 
visited the library with this definite object in 
of consulting the 

Massachusetts 
years of service 


resident of 


of the larger libraries of New Eng 


to confirm me in this view of the matter. 


view, namely, 


ports” of a certain town, to 


take down the exact on the 
board of a f 
He therefore 
consult these 
There 
large state library 


school yrmer that 
stated that he 


reports tor the years 


town wished to 
I8s5 to 
1875. are two ways in which, in a 

files of municipal 
name 


reports might be plac lves, 


ly, by towns or cities, alphabetically, with a 


chronological arrangement under each mu 
nicipality, or, on the other hand, by years, for 
all the municipalities of the state, with an 
alphabetical arrangement under each year. 


This last-named arrangement was the one in 
use in this library; and, as a consequence, one 
large table was completely covered with the 
cumbrous volumes (since the messenger made 
no attempt to select out this particular town 
the 


twenty years, 


from rest), representing thi 


juired 
rearranged before using them. If the reader 


been to the 


and fre 


could have admitted shelves, he 


would have retained these volumes in their 
places on the shelves, save only the one vol- 
ume at a time which he would need to take 
down (with no effort at rearrangement), only 
long enough to extract the information, and 
then return it. The half dozen trips of the 
messenger to the public room with his loads 
of superfluous books would have been un 
necessary, and also the half dozen trips in re- 
turning; and a considerable delay in waiting 
for the book, as well as the long waits of 
“the next reader,” would have been avoided 


Apparently there are plenty of instances 





arrives 
suggest 
when 
prove 


aries 


1 
them ex 


ull | 
needs related dep irtme 
All the libre 


light 
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were recognized and treated as integral parts 
of the university library being equally with 
the general library subject to the control of 
the university through the library board 
Al! purchases with the exception perhaps of 
a few early invoices were made through the 


books were accessioned 


general library, and all 
7 
i 


library before being sent out to 
The departmental 


at the genera 
the departmental libraries 


libraries were intended specially as research 


libraries for graduate students, the general li- 


supposed to meet the needs of 


brary being 


undergraduate students, as well as to be a 


circulating library and general reference li- 


brary for the whole university. Theoretically 


each book bought for a departmental !ibrary 
general library. 
rendered so 
impossible, and 


was to be duplicated tor the 


Financial reasons, however, ex- 
1 


tensive duplication of books 


especially during the early years the depart- 
mental libraries with open shelves were open 


both 


constituted 


to graduates and undergraduates, and 
by far the most important part of 
The 


the working lI:brar university 


general library, | temporary build- 
ing, unattractive and 
vided for the 


which the university, by reason of its inherit 


inadequate, pro- 
storage used books, of 
ance and purchase of several old libraries had 
from the beginning relatively large numbers, 
served as a clearing house for the transaction 
administrative work 
the depart- 


of the majer part of the 
of the 
mental libraries, 
lating library for the university at large. 
The plan thus inaugurated at the beginning 


entire library, including 


and as a reference and circu- 


has in the space of eleven years so intrenched 


itself in the confidence of the faculty that a 
| 


for a central 
library would not to-day be entertained for a 
some 


proposal to abandon it single 


moment. It has, however, undergone 


and is doubtless des- 
The 


medification in a decade 
tined to undergo still 
chief modifications already made are the fol 


further change 
lowing: 

1. While the of the several de- 
in the books and t 
some extent in the conduct of their libraries 


autonomy { 
partments selection of 
is still recognized and is indeed the fixed pol 
icy of the university, the library board exer- 
cises a stricter oversight over the depart- 
mental libraries than at first, by general legis 


lation or by specific vote checking tendencies 
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to capricious action or lax administration, 
and by daily inspection by an officer of the 
general library helping to maintain efficient 
local administration 

2. The departmental 
given way for purposes of administration 
a group system. In place of a library 
Latin, a library of Greek, and a library 
Senskrit, there is now a library of the ancient 


strictly system has 


classics, and similar consolidations have tak 
er place in other groups 

3. The general library has been developed 

an undergraduate reference and circulatins 
I:brary, though still far inferior to what 
should be. 

Much earnest attention has been given in the 
last three or four years to the question of the 
direction of our future development, and there 
existed for a time two quite distinctly divid 
parties and policies. On the one hand, thos 
whose studies were somewhat highly speci 
ized and whose work of research was d 
largely in the laboratories desired that the 
ing books which were of use in res« 
should be kept building 
[hese, therefore, favored the continuance 
the departmental system with a minimum of 
modification. The advocates of this view in 
cluded not only practically all the representa- 


in the laboratory 


tives of the physical and biological sciences 
but many of the professors of languages 
iterature, notably those of the ancient cl 
It mu 
be borne in mind that each of the sciences 


sics and of the Oriental languages. 


the narrower sense already possesses its o 

departmental building, that the Orientalist 
have a building of their own, and that the 
classical departments are hoping for a building 
distant The 
these urged 


in the future. 


tives of 


not representa 


departments strongly 
the necessity of having their books in 
contiguity with their musuem material as we! 
as the advantage, if not the necessity, of | 
ing their departmental libraries near to their 
class rooms and especially to their seminar 
rooms. 

On the other hand, there were many who 
felt strongly the need of being in close relation 
with other departments, even with those that 
lay outside the group to which they belonged 
Thus the representatives of the different 
branches of theology, each feeling itself close! 


allied to some department outside its own 





group — church 

the New Jlestam 

matics to phil 

ot bringing 

field of the 

ing. The 

unanimou 

modern 

fessors in the 

social scien< 

their libr 

Yet there w | 

abandon the cssential 

mental system as it had 

years. They only desired that the 

ries which had grown out of the departmental 

libraries strictly) lled, should be brought 

into closer proximity by being placed in one 

building, being w I I f tl 

vantages of such 

admitted convenience 

group library in the 

the group 
A three 

which at one time divided the faculty into two 

last August in 


years’ discussion of subject, 


almost equal parties, ended 
the adoption of a plan which secured the al 
unanimou pproval of the teaching 
[wo 
the 
sought 
both 


secured as 


rustees 


and of 
principles may underlie 
plan. First, the end 
by the two 
and 


partie ~ 
desirable 
far 


In a university 


as possible lan finally adopted 
r search work is so 
prominent a feature as in considerable degree 
to give character to the whole institution it 
to say necessary, to 


material 


is eminently desirabl 


bring research book research 


applies not 


intc the closest rel 


ie l L » RUATG aa S 


ils of over-specialization and correspond- 
ly narrow intellectual horizon, the various 
be kept in 
ssible 
was recognized that 
others, the 


ted to our 


fields of knowledge and study must 


relatio " with another p 


In the second place, it 


while we had much to learn fron 
plan finally adopted must be fit 
cial needs and could not be an 
duction of that in use anywhere else; in par- 


could duce what 


spe- 


exact repro- 


ticular that we we 


not pri 


numbering 

and compelled 
ught easily multiply these figures by 
r even three, and that would cert 
the erection of separate buildings r ¢ 
group of closely related departments, in some 
cases a building for a singk 
were forced to see that in | 
salvatior 


work out our own 


university with thousand 
a college library multipli 
universities 


same size likely to have 


two even i! 


needs 
the c 
referred 

| 


afterward first by 


then by tl 
wing teatures 
Che plan of rese one for 
, retained, and 
are placed in each 


the department or 


bio 


ciences being already completed, the 


phy sical and 


f these sciences must remain for the 
7 


in the main separate from one 


f the humanities 


t} . irate | lit for thece den 
being in most cases still to be built, 
grouped about the main library 


i iso vet ft he Dult in 


that while the building of each grou 


partment shall c: in the research 
that department or group in close contiguity 
seminar rooms, and 
these 


in close relation 


with lecture room 
yet several 

libraries sha 

ship with th libra ind with one 

another 

1 building 

ind abou hall be built 


library extending 108 feet east 


is proposed that 
Q9 x 216 t 100 feet high 
for the gener 
enter of the south line of the 
that on 


and west of the 


main quadrangle of the university; 


the east of this and immediately contiguous 


1 


with it there 
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cai and social sciences a building approximate- 


ly 60 feet wide by 168 feet long; that on the 


it there shall be a similar building for 


west of 
the modern languages, 60x 152; that 


upying the corner of 


west 
e a building 
language buil 


separa modern 


feet, but connected 


by an inclosed bridge; 


by a 
that 
lding of the historical and so- 
law building, 


stand the 


ng joined to the law build- 
j re on the level of the third floor; 

that north of this again, and similarly con- 
nected by a bridge, shall stand the philosophy 
North of the 


language there already stands the building of 


building the site of modern 


tne Oriental languages, 30 x 170 feet; this will 
the 
general 


be connected with modern 
nguage and 


uilding by a bridge, and north of it will be 


in due time 


building the library 
wilt, it is expected, the divinity building, also 
nnected by a bridge with the Oriental build- 
ng Thus the whole group of eight build- 
gs will constitute a great Greek letter +7 
650 feet along the top from east to west and 
420 feet from north to south, with 
court 216 x 280 feet. 

rhe 


will be on the top floor, 


a central 
reading rooms in all of these buildings 
with the exception of 
ll all be 


a wal is t make 


the building, and tl > Wi 


nnected rether in such 
passage trom » other a iSy aS pos- 
1e reading room of the general library 


sible 
wil! be immediately flanked on the east by 
that of the historical and social sciences, and 
on the west by that of the modern languages, 


} 
‘ 


rat of the classics, the four 


ind th i 
» level and practically contin 

tely the reading rooms of the 
in each case on 

a somewhat lower 
yf the four first named, the 
Lvildings themselves being somewhat lower. 
Beneath the reading room of the general 
library will be placed the stacks, and such 


other administration and storage rooms as are 
not required to be on the same level with the 
great reading room. In the lower stories of 
the other buildings will be the lecture rooms 
ind offices of the departments to which the 


building belongs. Thus the library of each 


CONFERENCE 


department is brought into contiguity 


’ 


the instruction and investigation work of 


department and by lifting the reading rooms 
ling the several buildings 


into the air and bine 


together into one great structure, the libraries 
are combined into one. Elevators will of 


course facilitate access to the libraries, tele 
phones will connect all the reading rooms, 
not only of these eight buildings, but also of 
the buildings that lie outside the group, w! 

messengers —or more probably mechanical 
carriers — will transport books from one read 
the 


to need 


stack t 
I } 
room will have placed 


' , , : , 
on Sheives about its rina 


ing room to another, or from 


any reading room according 
departmental reading 
acent stac 
open to readers the lemand 


1aing rt 


de partment, and 


t 
in tl central b 


ilding will contain a collectior 
books and 
libraries. Stu 
books in 
placed, but 


1f gereral reference a catalog 


the entire resources of all the 


dents will ordinarily use the the 


building in which they are 


iny 
beok in the whole group of eight buildings 
may be called for in the general reading room, 


and, indeed, subject to such restrictions as ex- 


the eight 


any one oO! 


perience may justify, in 
reading rooms. It is hoped, indeed, that 
may be found practicable to extend this prir 
ciple to cover the libraries in buildings lying 
outside this group 
Che general ré 
members of 


! 


stud be provided 


dy and reading 1 
fo. the junior college student 
sophomores) in the new which it 


18 proposed to erect tor 


them, and as the re 


search libraries are specially for senior college 
students (juniors and senicrs) and graduate 
students, the general reading room will prob 
ably not be congested. 

The main stack is calculated to contain at 


least 1,500,000 volums cclusive of those in 


rooms, 2 tacks in departmental 
placed 
the build- 
over 


reading 
buildings. In this mais *k will be 
books kept for circulation outside 


ings, periodicals and other collections 


lapping departmental and group lines, and 
all books which the departments for any rea- 
son, either because of special value, making it 
undesirable to have them on open shelves, or 


comparatively infrequent demands, or lack of 





space, desire to 
Space and desks 
stack for inve 
privilege of w 

In brief 
Chicago | 
libraries is 

1. To pl 


each 


lesigned 


library 

tion 
arrangem 
library, bei 
large n | 


ind in part 


n the way of 


access to the shelves a ‘ dant desk room 
for students, which are themselves of no small 


value. To give seats in a single room to the 
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\ HEADQUARTERS FOR OUR 


CONFERENCE. 


ASSOCIATION 


By Georce ILEs. 


been plain that the 
his Association could be 
bettered if it had a headquarters a 
work rt 


to infor 


ter of library 


sd everything m the 


the architect of 

librarian in choosing books wisely, in making 
from the 
nursery to its grandfather in the 


them att: 


‘tive to his whole public, 
child in th 
arm chair. Every experiment of assured suc- 
behoof 
of librarians everywhere, so that the labors of 


cess might here be recorded for the 


Che 


criticism of litera- 


ali might come to the level of the best 


systematic selection and 
ture can hardly be accomplished anywhere but 
at a headquarters, with the whole 

of contribu 


its purview as a source 


all America as a market for its guide 
At that central 1 I 


shot ld pe 
cyes to 


pe sts. 
alert 
the 


watch tower 


discern how best to co-ordinate 


vast and diverse library interests of the na- 


ion, how literature could do all the 


the 


pe ple 


utmost possible good. The beginnings 
for such an institution are with us to-day. 
At Albany, in the New York State 


is a collection of plans and elevations of li- 


Library, 


brary buildings, together with shelves filled 


with volumes of library legislation, biblio- 
like. 
tion kept up to date at a headquarters would 


have the Boston 


graphical aids and the Such a collec- 


utmost utility At the 
Atheneum Library our Publishing Board has 
rooms for the issue of cards, pamphlets and 
books of inestimable value to librarians. The 
demand for these publications would undoubt- 
edly increase were this agency removed to 
the suggested central bureau. 

That bureau should first concern itself with 
Our architects of 
old time were wont to begin with an orna- 


the housing of libraries 


mental shell, and dispose the interior to fit 
that shell; their designs, therefore, are more 
profitable for warning than for instructicn. 
Our best modern homes for books have beea 
planned as much by librarians as by archi- 


tects. Their joint purpose has been to pro- 


vide rooms of such form and 


irtments Of a 


accommodate the 


library, and so group these as to promote tl 
of the public and the 


Chis dot walls and 


executed 


efficiency 


TOO! él! 


convenience 
staff. 


wrap and complete a st1 


of the 
handsomely as the funds all lo illustrate 
shoul yllected pla 1 


libra 


such practice there 
ns of 
of vi 


centra branch 


und 


llage, 


these gr ided, 


lighting, ventilation, 


systems 


ge and telephony. Wherever pos 


1 7 - e 
le there should be reco 
cism of these buildings in 


perience, that there may be no lless repe 


tition of error or waste. Some of our recent 


structures include 


mie 


eum 
nexes, dark rooms for photography ; these and 
similar featur 10u have attenticn. All 


to be accompanied by chibits of furnitur 


equipment and appliances of good types, not 
omitting the simple es for travelling and 
[ item 


The pul 


school libraries The c f each 


this 


lications of our 


should always 
Associ 


ind descriptions 


array 
well com 
prise illustrations chosen 
from this department. 
Our headquarters, next after housing, might 
st should be col 


affecting public 


consider administration. Fir 
1 


libraries, 
state library com 
missions, and reports 
Beside these might be placed bound volumes 
of the leading library 
Next might stand the works which set forth 
the chief methods of classification and cata- 
in the library itself 


ected the laws 


creating libraries, 


the like, ith their 


journals of the world 


loging, to be illustrated 
Then should come bibliographical aids of all 
kinds, card or book form; to- 
gether with trade catalogs, both 
American and foreign; indexes to publica 
trons of the United States and of state gov- 
ernments, indexes to periodicals, and a com- 
plete set of the title-cards now being issued 
by the Library of Congress 


whether in 
important 


Here also should 








Library 
In print or 
presented tl | 
trated in 
organi; 
employees 


I expel 


Board 


red at intervals 


iblishing 


Work on 


many 

proceed at 
should 

books so worthily initiated for us by Mr 


N. Larned in 


i1dquarters 


There center tl appraisement 


history Tha 
glad to say 
Publishing Board series 


Mr. 
than 


Larned’s 
proved Prof 
lists of books suitable for school 
Most of our 


Nothing in 


issues. 
more useful 
working libraries 
and it is 
scholars of authority that are in 1 


request. 


just 


small such brief j 
ne largest 
In extending the work of appraise- 
ment the first task at headquarters would be 
to learn what fields may next be entered most 
f 


acceptably. As far as I can ascertain, fiction, 


the useful arts, “nature-books,” are 
benefit. 
there 
should be an unceasing canvass for compe- 
chiefly to be 
und in universities, on the staffs ot leading 


and the 


what might be taken up with most 


ffectively to carry out appraisement 


ent and trustworthy critics, 
organs of 


Re- 
Each appraisement of a branch of lit- 


contributing to the 


learned societies, such as the Physical 


ournals, or 


view. 
erature should be directed by an editor-in- 
chief, careful to keep the scope of selections 


ining their 
appraisement 

1 nto books 

at the Cl nd Publi ibrary and at 
eral small lib Another branch of work 
at Albany has an important suggestion for 


sev- 


our headquarters — systematic attention to 


the journals, magazines and reports which 


supplement books and bring their chapters 


down to date. Literature, especially in the 
field of science. is more and more taking the 


1 


weekly, or even daily con 
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lo keep track of all 
most 


tributions to the press 


these might be one of the useful func- 
In all this work 
that British 
cousins across the Atlantic might join hands 

tl part of 
either 

that 
the whole English- 


tions of our central bureau 


it is desirable and probable our 


us. After all, much the large: 


literature with which we deal is 


in English or translated 
Why should not 
speaking world co-operate to give its great 
liter 


s1t¢ 


ito 


1 
ature the 


tance?’ 


utmost 


availability and accep- 


hroughout the Union our leading libraries 


are constantly publishing lists for young folk, 
selections in biography, travel, and so on. As 


a rule the les are drawn solely from the 


issuing librar All such aids could be better 


executed at ters bringing into alli- 


ance many “a d workers, and dealing 


with the whole rature instead of with 

luch duplication of toil would 

and 

quality. 
ublished 


nt 


only 
thus 
ild be of 


next year will 


a part. 
work done 

At St. Louis 
the “A. L. A. 


eight thousand in 


come the 


wot 


small li- 
from time 


suitable for 


brari io rel 1 this catalog 


to time, rev enlarged, woula be a 


fitting task for o1 -entral bureau, enlisting 


the best av ble advisers in America. Only 


about libraries have as 


housand volumes on _ their 


I h a catalog will aid a 


public much larger than that served by any 
guides we may be able to 


oi the elaborate 


prepare, 
In 1879 Mr. S. S 


of Wi yrcester, 


began his great work of bind- 


Green 
lassachusetts, 


ing together the public library and the public 


school, All that has followed from his labors 
in its salient features should be presented at 
our headquarters, for it is only in boyhood 
and girlhood that the reading habit can be 
tormed and trained. A remarkable phase of 
adult education which continues the work of 
the public school and makes its home there 
is conducted in New York as its free lecture 
system. A standing rule with its supervisor, 
Dr. H. M. Leipziger, is that the lecturers 
shall mention such books as most helpfully 
treat the topics of the platform, Many of 
his courses develop consecutively, evening by 


evening, such a theme in science as heat or 


light, or, in literature, the chief poets of 


nineteenth century. For every such series 


syllabus recommends weil chos 


printed 
books. 


the service of 


irthermore beg 
° Last 


a series of di 


Dr. Leipziger has ft 
“platform iibraries 


ter at one of his lecture halls 
courses was given on applied electricity. N 


fewer than two hundred copies of a stand 


» there lent gra 
In Philad 


phia is the office American Society 


text-book on electricit 


or sold at c < > ‘Ts 
the Extension of University Teaching 
syllabi publ iety deserve th 
Take, as 


widest possible circulation. an 
lectures on FI 


Mr. W. Hud 


It offers fifty titles of n 


ample, the syllabus of six 
entine history delivered by 
Shaw, of Oxtord 


ble box 


hirty pages which follow are an 


ks cn the themes of the lectures; 


introduction to the study of D 
Cimabue, the Medici, Savonarola, Ma: 
and Michel All such syll 
might well be filed at our headqua 


here, too, should be rded the n 


ingelo 


rect 
tive modes of organizing lecture 
nered with the disseminatior 
ture 
These ccurses are 


the country as 


and their cit 
‘ 
lit 


have much the economy of the travelling 
braries up and strengthen tl 
work 


ago Montreal, with 
from New | 


York, established 
inter went the round 


a course of fr 
lectures which 


as many as fifty-one towns, villages, mining 


and lumbering camps throughout the D 
' 


minion. Prof. D, P, Penhallow, who is 


the helm, conducts affairs much as if he | 


charge of a circle of travelling libraries. Ir 


his central depository he keeps instead of 


books the slides and manuscripts of his le¢ 


tures; the whole store is in active movement 


from the beginning to the end of a season 
community such lectures as 1 


Each gets 


wants, borrowing instead of having to b 

the outfits, at the sole outlay of carriage on 
small boxes from Montreal and back again 
This system has distinctly created a demand 
for books treating the themes of its lectures. 
Wisconsin has a lesson as worthy to be 
placed on record at headquarters as that of 
Canada. Her farmers are receiving instruc- 


tion in agricultural and dairy science from a 





illustrated as 


In all such work 


ildren’s 


t aster and golden ri t 

awaken interest in the men and women wl 

have made famous one’s city and state; 

prospect with books of art or sci 

or business, history or romance, unt 
j bent is discovered; 


visits to museums and picture gal 
with the printed page, to 

libraries and clubs, is to make literature grap 

ple with the mind and heart of boys and girls rticipat n k, there might 

at it never grappled before. Surely the ad- h grea lvantag nducted a library 

dress and patience of it all deserves an audi i ted 


gher branches 
identally serv 


1e staff of the 


ence as wide as the nation. The Library 


School at Albany, first and chief of it 
has, in the same way, a story to tell which at 


s ciass 


our headquarters might supplement its formal 


dm adn i} to the cost of 
prospectuses and reports. A pamphlet which creating and maintaining the institution pro 
might cost but a dime would give everybody posed. Much w 
is fi rming 


¢ a home library invaluabl t hich 


ie 


yn the extent 
who to wl nit carr I 11 n xper ve task, 
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Basing the 
the Larned Guide, I should 


appraisement an estimate on 


sales thus far of 
say that the net loss in publishing similar aids 
would vary from three to five dollars for each 
annotated title. With supjects comparatively 
ular this loss might sink below three dol- 


lars ; 


and 


and as our libraries grow in number 


strength all such losses would propor- 


tionately diminish. A million dollars would 
suitabl 


provide a e site, building and equip- 


THE USE AND VALUE OI 


\BEL Ery Lorp, J 
NCE upon and 
this is a 
New York, th 
who cared supt 
They 


of deciding by 


osophy 
from which 
be deduced, 
these. With 
ence that h 

they thought 

find out the two 
thought that 


intelligence. Doubtless e 


or perhaps 


ssible to a 


were px 
ich one, deep 


in his consciousness, expected to be 


chose umong these that which cou 


be proved to all intelligent men to be the one 
only right way of thinking 


They met 
evening much like other evenings. Wit 
the <« 
among them, taking, in 


stated that their first business would 


gravity Idest, and probably 


krov 
chair, 


vn, some 


course be the definition of their terms. There 


could be no dissent from this; but one of the 
most serious among them called their atten- 
tion to the fact that they must first define a 


definition. What, he said, is a definition? 
brilliancy, 


With 


intelligence they flung themselves into the dis- 


ardor, and trained human 


cussion. The minutes flew by; twelve o’clock 
came, one o’clock came, two o'clock came, 
but the philosophers were farther apart than 
at o'clock is. 
At 


ness 


nine as to what a definition 


three o'clock they woke to the hopeless- 
of the situation, and the group of men 


ment, and would leave for endowment a sun 
which would greatly lift the efficiency of our 
libraries as a whole, and add incalculably 
the good that the printed word would do 
The man or men 


America and the world 


give this large gift wou'd undoubtedly 
sure its success by adopting a con 
wise, and by appointing trustees of 


} 


ity and character, as to shed new 


the work and aims of us al 


FICTION IN EDUCATION 


ian of Bryn Mawr College. 

who had met to give us a philosophy resolve: 
itself again into sad and disheartened indiv 
uals. They could not define a definition 
With such a story before one, it is diffic 
to venture to open the most uneventful state 
ment with attempts at definition. And 
there It is not pos 


sible, 


is nothing else to be done. 


for example, to discuss what part ficti 
out 


what b 


plays in education pointing 


some more or less 


these terms mean 
discrepancy between 
another's 
and the truth, 
life and the affairs 
sideration to stop us 

Education, then, is the development 
physical, mental and spiritual attributes 
sentient being By common consent 
physical is so subordinated 
] _ 


in discussing 


to 


ou the spiritual that 


the re 


ject the two latter are spoken of as 
h of 
human mind being that 


material for t the educator rl 


e use 


which is capable 

the highest development, the term education 
unqualified, is universally held to mean that 
ot man. The parts of education, variously 
stated by themselves 
into three—the acquisition knowledge 
the training of faculties and the 
ment of character. The last of the three 

considered by all educators vastly the most 
important. As to fiction, a definition is at 
the same time not needed and difficult to 
give. Fiction is—to make an attempt — 


resolve 
of 


various men, 


develoy 





any piece 


in which 


fascina 
we are t 
make, 


to 
verse 


go 

and 

how their 

be differentiat 

prose fiction, 

become pre 

expression 
When 
laces 

ullest 

ilone tha 
that 

meant a 


even 
He 


reading print 
iding | 


bility of the highest deve 


Yet 
necessary 
and there is <« 


ter acq 


uisition of 


foundation of this 


ed 


were 


acqu r 


trained 


were 


the 


power of 
the 


Noss 
i 


lopment 


charac- 

the 

development, 
{ 


of 


knowledge is 


ne kind of knowledge the 


quisition of which has immense importance 


and which is pertinent to our subject, 


1 
\ 


ly, the kn 


edge 


name- view, 


ige of human nature and of 
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was not a great writer, but vrote well; he 


observed the facts abou vith marvelous 


insight and humor, and he had sufficient cre- 


ative power to vivify those facts in the 


women who live in 


happens that a 


1 men and 


It rarely writer 


power of observation and creation 


th ba glish or entire disre- 


struction, t notoriously 
that the 


true most pert 


to stories so sordid, vicious or trivial that the 


knowledge therein acq l 
be avoided, 


mir 
Uli ce 


und the effect o 
the best be null, at the worst disastrous to 
point of ruin. .The | j beyond 
elemental one of well-written English, is of 


we tor our purposes 


he acquisition of knowledge, as has 


been said, is not of 


With the 


the faculties, 


supreme import- 


second part of education, the 
7 


training of fiction has little to 


and in quite a secondary 


de except indirectly | 


way. In the development of character, how- 
indeed 
the intri- 
the 
the 


on. 


Ss greatest power. Rash 
hould | 
deve pment, of 

me of 


and act 


who y down 


by students 
The 
he ad- 


shrinks 


imitation. 
person 
person he ves; he 


likeness to the person he dislikes 


Ids in contempt. He lives in life and in 


ht with the people he cares for, and, 


says Locke, as he begins to discourse on edu- 
cation, “having named Company, I am almost 


ready 


to throw away my Pen and trouble you 
Subject; 
than all Precepts, 


methinks ‘tis 


no farther with the for since that 


does more Rules and In- 


structions, almost wholly in 


vain to make a long Discourse of other things 
and to talk of that almost to no Purpose.” 
[he objective term for this subjective fact is 
influence.” If considers 


“personal any man 


carefully what has counted most in his aims 


in life he will find that it is the personal infiu- 
or immediate, under which he 


ences, remote 


has come. That such influences are exercised 
with tremedous force by the creations of 
Che 


Colonel 


fiction is a truism boy who reads 


Thackeray gets from Newcome a 


standard of honor and nobility 


evitably affect his own persona 
gets from the Jesse James st 


of audacity and succesful 


surely affect his c 


wrong. lo many peopl 
Zz y peo 


say to the majority — sucl 


most powerful personal 


their lives. he saints 


whom we hold need per 
spective. ‘Their characteristic re sO over 


laid and interwoven ventions and 


tricks of environment or s 
our own relations to them th 
us cannot “see ] 
the met 


known that some of 


understood human character and best reveals 
it to the world, were liable 


in judging the 


grievous error 
people with whom they 
We are all psycl 


are better one: 


brought into contact 

gists in a small way, but 

when we can look at the subject of our analy 

sis with perfectly impartial 

It is well, however, to re 

fact that many writers of ficti 

at psycholog It is not 
influence, or 
morals | he 

Jean Libbey are of 

nigh monumental, but 


of the great influences 


character This 

facts of life are : 
irreproachable. ~ 

as any other than eminently hum 
ideals, but they get en 


P 
get, it 1s true, no low 


tirely false ones; or perhaps it is better to say, 


their embryonic ideals die for lack of nour 
ishing food. 

The place of fiction in 
that 


quote 


not one ocupies th 
Herbart 


of ceaseless 


Again to 


vast whole labor which exacts 
true proportion from beginning to end.” 


Fiction plays its part in this vast whole, bu 


le is not the only one. In fact, if it is 


is ft 


riven the part of a menologue, the most 


One has been hinted 
Libbey, the 


question any sort of a pic- 


: Ite fr) 
Serious resvuis roluow, 


at in the remarks regarding Miss 
accepting without 
ture of life 
of the 


[The most serious is the atrophy 


power of concentrated thought that 





follows a 
exercise of the nu 
[he vest novels, 


train the logical 


world, will 


velop the reasoning | 


me by hard exercised 


But 


given 


and development ci 


on far other material. logic and 
reason have been 
, 


18 somethins iett 
been stir 

where 

in Eu 

the 


‘ ; 
and 


man 
of manhood 

ior great 
ment of crisis the 


on threshold 


work, and 


desire 


gence will trained 


how at this m« 


THE PURCHASE OF 


3y ARTHUR | stwick, Chief of Circulats 


“THE difference of librari- 


the 


opinion among 


irding admission of current 


rega 


public libraries is of the kind that 


ans 
fiction to 
must always exist among persons who think 
—it relates to the division of a continuously 
distinct 
Where a line must be drawn to separate the 


varying collection into two parts 


good from the bad, the desirable from the un 


desirable, in a ion of objects whose 
qualities are of all possible degrees, from very 
very bad, this difference of opinion 


to 


go rd to 
will always exist. If we desire it be 


otherwise, we lv desiring the extinc- 
individuality. What | to 
therefore, must be regarded as simply a state- 
of 
tions that 


r 1m 
are sim{ 


tion of have say, 


what I believe to be the considera- 


should 


ment 
vern the position of the 


dividing line in particular case. I cer- 


tainly should n ind do not condemn ot! 


is¢ 


who feel that it should be drawn « 
I shall limit myself pretty closely to a 
consideration which, although always re 


has, I feel, not always been given 


nized, 
weight in the 
The 


Ii}. 


present discu 
recreative function the public 


iry has not been sufficiently emphasized 


has not 


attentic 


ot 
been called to the fact that this 
intimately connected 


Work 


And especially yn 


function is 
educational 


with its 


work and play are not two separate 


from 

But e 

promise, and in a 
that must, 


that cannot 


is a force 


safely be 


and 
phases of 
are recog! 
mone) 
piers, We are committing 


funds 


oursel use of the public 


is no longer pos 


service because it 


regarded 


reat 


niure 


i 


much 


nveying 


lie n 
ca ) 


ide, 


especially 


the 
libr ify, 


purely 


recreati 
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aim whatever it may be in result. Even from 


this standpoint I regard it as legitimate and 
I 


as a proper object for the expenditure of a 


considerable portion of such public money as 


may be received by the library. I should say 


that a first-class public library of the largest 
size should purchase for circulation at least 


me volume of every work of current fiction 


interest or entertain the average 


hat would 
lan or woman of good education and good 


taste. The best of these should be dupli 


cated freely. As we pass to the smaller libra- 
funds become more and more 


further limitation must 


ries, where the 


limited, of course a 


: , 
books that are of lue 


When I s: 


must be understood as meaning 


] ‘ 
i@ast Va 


be made and the 
must be dropped off 
library, 


rf the again 


in mind its recreative 


uld in some cases leave out a 
lull book of high literary merit 
taining story of little purely 
We can no more insist on th 

est literary quality in a matter of popular lit- 
erary recreation than we can require that the 
lads who are kicking a football about a 
school play-ground should always form 
elevens and engage in a game strictly accord- 
ing to rule. 
It will be 


separation 


the the 


that 
that I have 


noted position of 
suggested is 


We must 
the discrimination 


line of 
governed by simple considerations 
and do discriminate, but 
had better be in favor of the ordinary person 

of such people as you and I and those with 
whom associate. I should admit nothing 
that such people would find illiterate or ob- 


nothing that 


we 


jectionable; I should exclude 
could entertainment people. 
When the question of expense up, I 
should not solve it by deducting wholly from 
the recreational books, but I should take from 

And having made up my 
excellence 
admit recreation,, I 
should not cut when that became 
necessary, by omitting solely from what I 


give to such 


comes 


ail in proportion 
kinds 
among 


or degrees of 


books 


down, 


mind which 


to for 


considered the lower grades, but I should take 
from all proportionately. I speak now of 
current fiction; the recognized standard 
works I should of course always includ 

Naturally a of current 


large proportion 
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additions in fiction will be only temporary. 


When they have worn out they will not be 


replaced. But that current fiction is largely 
ephemeral is nothing agait 


of view. { msiderable part 


st it from the rec- 
reative 


of the 


point 


amusement one from the read- 


comes irom what may 


ot 


ing of fiction 


the exploratory function 


lo run through the new books 


termed 
reader. 
one’s self — to hunt in the literary haym 
and discover the occasional egg of genius 
did not cack 
a pleasure only to be com 


laid perhaps by a hen who 
about it at all, is 
pared with the search for real eggs in 


mow of one’s boyhood 


the h 


Let us not forget that “ ublic” is 


What 


shall we know 


lows 


you and I and some 
hi 


ke to do they also like. How 


whether the egg be of good flavor till we h 


tasted thereof? The prize of literary immor 


tulity is io be awards ut by you and 


ling 


alone, but by the great readi public 


which form bnt insignificant f 


Shall 


we 
we refuse to irt see the di 
ments in the case? 


We are 


selection of 


met in 

libr las 
diffic 

ch mind 


have to deal should be dealt 


ways seemed ] 


in education - 
which we 

in a separate and chi manner 
no mind can 

fellows. This difficulty untable onl 

by a compromise n the library, likewise, 
exactly 


yet that upart fron 


no two peopl 
same way by the and yet we m 


for all 
he 


select books reading 
current fiction may ’ 
developing the trivial side of 
and shutting off seriou 


the 


s thought. 
critical 
After all, correct 


it may strengthen faculty 


stimulate the intellect. 


though netri thought. 


leading 
A book 's 
inend. F 


and cr ictive 


| action, is what iter 


is only a means to 
tion is the prevalent modern vehicle of lit 
lf a to 
something nowadays, nine times 


novel — I be 


expression ints speak 
about 
of ten he puts it 
lieve that it is not too much to say that if a 
man wants to keep in touch with the tenden 


* the day he must read a representative 


erary man w 
out 


out into a 


ces ¢ 





two years, 


remem! 


mess 

t people 

I fail to see that 

thing very dreadful about a I 

do and read what others are seeing and doing 

reading. It Philistine 

may be 
Arnold 


1 


and is of course 
whatever that 
Matthew 


Lond 


1 + 
ogies 


(my aj 


ym anc 


SOME PROBLEMS CON(‘ 


be tore 


n with ficti 


1 supplement to 


ment to 


W 
with 


in which it 1s 


with the single 


the facts 


as they are, tl 
In 


very 
us, ne 


ex 


connection with the subject they treat 
s the 


ther words, the writer of fiction, a 
etymology of the word indicates to 


yractices a forming or fashioning of the 
I £ 


per 


remember 


reason it 


rv or i v 
very difficult t 


t fiction that 


too swee p 


iss of works 


ther 





34 
be both 


work of recreation 


sible that a work of fiction may a 


work of cducation and a 
for the 1 
Then t 
library, having admitted tlat there is no ques- 
tion that works of fiction have a legitimate 
place on its shelves of fiction 
shall be do 
ncthing but lay down certain general prin- 
ciples. TI attempt go into 
that ome to difficulty be- 
We 


th 
tn 
ourselves to principles and 


public 


he question comes before the public 


what works 


on its shelves? Here we can 


1¢ minute we to 


rules, ninute we 


cause individual equation comes in 


have to confine 


avoid any too close statement concerning an 


individual b just as the judges of the 
courts are very chary about giving any thing 
that in the 


tion of the 


least approximates an exact defini 


You can give a 
which 


word “fraud 


general statement oftentimes all will 


agree to. The first thing we have to note is 
to see what sort of library we are purchasing 
Of course, in many special libra- 
!] be no fiction, and 


books for 


ries, necesserily, there w1 
if those libraries are for 
that 


standard, classic, 


in general libraries, 


reference, the probability is whenever 


ught the 
you have done all that you 


great 


have be 


fhicti 


you 


works ot yn 


ought. The great problem is, then, neither 


nor with the reference 


with the special 


brary 
l 


uding in that term the college li- 


so far as it is not merely a library for 


library, i 
brary 
ng students, but the problem 


circulat an 


is that of the free circulating library, and here 
again there are three different aspects of the 
problem of fiction 

The first thing we have to inquire is, “when 
was your library founded?” because, 1f your 


sometime ago, the 


a good many works of 


library was founded 


chances are there are 


shelves that might just as well 


the public 


fiction on the 
come off 
taste is going 
past, men whose literary taste was good and 
for whose judgment I have the greatest es- 
teem, read books with pleasure which, I sin- 


the chances are 


to | 


them ; 


ye a little better. In times 


cerely believe, both ia literary standard and in 
truth to life, were far inferior to those of the 
present day. You all know that, if you talk 
with a man who was reading novels thirty and 
forty years ago, he will speak to you of books 
as extremely interesting, entertaining books, 
which, if he had been a librarian, he certainly 
would have bought for a library of his day, 
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which books are utter trash and 
ably would be recognized as such if 
out to-day. Of course, our trash is 


trash, 


But, at the 


is very difficult to see it is 
think 


standar 


and it 
ve have 
both 
truth and of litegary excellence, in our 
fiction We 
better poetry, from the point of view of fo 
that 
ts say, I mean the poets of the same grade 


time, I 


Same t 


vanced somewhat in our ds, 
of This) is so in poetry wi 


than was written in generations ago; 
intrinsic excellence write better poetry. T] 
fifth rate poets write a great deal better 
rhythm generally than the fifth rate poets d 
of the earlier centuries. You will find on tl 
shelves of any library that has been estal 
lished some length of time books that ought 
to come off from them. 

A very delicate problem comes up befor: 
the librarian — what books ff ? 
Some books he can consign to the dust heap 
at there about then 
With others, in the more debatable land that 
there 


shall come o 


once: Is no question 


is always struggled over, will be very 


serious question. There are certain books — 


it is not necessary to name them — which lic 


along the border line, and one man would say 
they were in this territory and another man 
would say they were in that. We must re 
member that we have to consider not alone 
the personal equation of the librarian, but th 
personal equation of the patron of the library 


li 


many years very popular books, it is going 


a number of those books have been f 


be a risky thing to take too many out at once 
I- can better be done gradually and it can bet 
ter be done in a tactful way, not saying “th 
books are withdrawn because they are worth 
” but that better books are being supplied 
in their place, books which are not only better 


less, 


in literary character but are better printed 
and in that way, gradually, most of those 
books may be withdrawn, and the public taste 
may be led up to a rather higher and better 
level. 

The second class of institutions which have 
to meet the problem of fiction are the institu- 
tions which are just being founded, and this 
is a practical question, not alone for the libra 
rian who has to establish a new library, which 
it fortunately the case in many parts of the 
country, but also for the librarian who has 
an old library and is asked to establish a new 





hy 


ran 
also fre juent 
rian has a freer 


t been cult 


seems 


one’s being careful 

n admitting certain books which are not dele 
terious in themselves iot as good 
5 som ther t which he knows are 
hborhood 


pt blem 1 Ow 
the books of the 
past but the resent, and here the 


I complex one than 


roblem 
} 


iny of the questions whi o read this book 
therto. The librarian has to decide, first of do not t d book. We simply 

shall he buy all the current fiction? That 1 book which should 
inswered in the negative. After that, money and used by 


f the books of current 


h we have discussed 


5 easily 
a part of the equip 


nd, having decided that, government expense 
many copies shall the pur yre and more conserva 
Here again it is a very diffi ve every evidence in my 
im going to buy fewer of 


1 


it and dangerous thing to lay down any but 


hing 
general principles. [ thi it is a pretty safe xt year than [ did th 


ule, and I find a good many librarians are ng fewer this year than | 


going upon it, in regard the number of that if we take that po 
as it is hopeless to sup tently, in the course of three 


copies, that inasmuch | 


ply the demand of the first few months, even the public will agree with us 


ind I believe it the more, be 


b3 spending all your income upon it, the best 


public is beginning to come to the 
I am thankful to say, that the pub 
t be expected to furnish it all 
on, and that it 1s meet and 


who wish to obtain the cur 


thing to do is to try to hit upon the number 


f copies that will about satisfy the stable and 
quasi-permanent demand; that is, the demand ic librat nt 
of a year or two hence. There are objections 

» that plan. We may be told that, if we get 
the book, we are to give it to the public at 
once; we may be told, as we are all of us told 
is more exaspera 


On as 1 mes out, and can't 
th such books at public 


again and again, that there nd either buy them them 
tion and more bitterness of spirit to be told ers of some circu 


. book is in the library and come for it fifteen y which can supply 


times and find it is never on the shelves, than e books for a fat 
to be told, “We won't buy it until next year.” 
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By J. C. Dana, Librarian Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 


~ ITIES and towns in this country estab- 
lish and maintain free public libraries 
to help to make their citizens wiser and bet- 
ter and happier. These libraries lend books 
to these citizens for use at home. Of the 
books they thus lend about 70 per cent. are 
novels and story books. It is the purpose of 
this paper to call aftention to some of the 
facts about the work of free public libraries 
in providing free novels for the public. 

1. It discriminates in favor of a certain 
class. The sales from stores and newspaper- 
stands of many millions of copies each year 
of novels by authors never mentioned in lit- 
erary journals and never appearing in libra- 
ry lists show that a large part of our people 
wish for books the libraries do not furnish. 
The absence of these same people from pub- 
do not care to 
Libraries 


lic libraries shows that they 
read the books the libraries buy. 
generally select for purchase novels talked of 
and read by a very small portion of their 
several communities. hey do not buy for the 
submerged 90 per cent 
mitted to a policy of selection and discrimina- 
tion. They can pursue that policy further 
without violating tradition or precedent. 

2. Of the total annual expenditure for sal- 
aries in the average public library from 25 to 
40 per cent. is spent in caring for and lend- 
ing novels. The money thus spent, largely 
for work of a purely clerical character, like 
handing out the books asked for and putting 
cannot be 


Libraries are com- 


them up again when returned, 
spent on such work as giving expert advice 
to inquirers for information in regard to 
other things than novels. 

3. The average library spends about 25 per 
cent. of its book fund each year for fiction. 
That is, it buys a third less books of other 
kinds than it would did it buy no fiction, 
which librarians lend 
who have acquired no 
Standard writ- 


literature find 


4. The novels are 


largely by authors 
standing in the literary world. 


ers on English and American 


scarcely 100 writers of fiction who are worthy 
of their consideration; while public libraries 
of 70,000 to 100,000 volumes find from 1200 
to 2500 authors who written books 
worthy of a place on their book orders and 


have 


their shelves. 
5. An examination of the fiction shelves of 
any public library shows that in general the 


authors most often lent are those who have 
not been proved by time and shown to have 
permanent value. Were books of a still 


slighter literary freely furnished 


they would, it seems, get the maximum of 


reputation 


use. 
6. The grade of the authors most often lent 
from public library shelves is shown also, and 


more definitely, by the answers to an inquiry 


sent to thirty-four typical libraries. These 
answers gave the names of all the writers of 
fiction whose books had been lent by each 


library on three days, with the total number 


of books by each writer. A full report on 


these answers is to appear in the Outlook. 
They include the names of about 800 different 
authors; about five times as many as good 
books on literature find it worth while to 
discuss. 


' 


The ten most read novelists in the libraries 
of this country, as shown by these replies, are, 
in the order of their popularity, F. Marion 
Crawford, Rosa Nouchette Carey, Alexander 
Dumas, Amanda Douglas, Amelia Barr, Clara 
Louise Burnham, Conan Doyle, Charles King, 
Anthony Hope, Gilbert Parkér. The promo- 
tion of Crawford takes more of the time and 
money of public libraries than does the promo- 
tion of Scott, Eliot, Thackeray, Hawthorne 
and Balzac combined. 

The second ten include: Frank Stockton, 
E, P. Roe, Mary Johnston, Winston Church- 
ill, Mary Jane Holmes, Mrs. Burnett, S. R. 
Crockett, Mrs Paul 
Ford, Hall Caine. 

In this twenty there is only one author who 


Alexander, Leicester 


has a claim to a place in the Pantheor ! 











/ 
ters; only one whose creations are a part of methods, and secure a larg 

the legitimate birthright of every one The rowers. 

twenty-first in order is Dickens. Hawthorne [hese suggestions seem reasonabl \ 

is fifty-ninth. Librarians spend on Rosa Carey them are being tried and all apparent! 

five times as much money for both books and _ success 

distribution as on Hawthorne lhe facts given can probably be paralleled 


7. Libraries not only spend full 25 per cent in juvenile departments, and the gee 
of their book funds on novels, many of which apply to those departments with even 
are poor, and 25 to 40 per cent. of their force than to the adult. 
salary fund on distributing those novels; I know I have sorely tried the patience of 
they also fail to keep on hand a good supply my colleagues with my comments on 
in attractive condition of the novels whic ject. But it is important. That is my excuse 


ic iS wearing threadbar« my 


time has tried and pronounced good. Eigh Chat the to 





excuse for summing it up in this brief and 


teen libraries searched their shelves and noted 
the number of copies on hand of each book barren fashion 

in a list of 100 of the best novels. On the Let me say again that I am no enemy of 
average each of these libraries found only fiction. A good story has created many an 
half of these books in. It is probably safe t oasis in many an otherwise arid life lany 
say that out of a thousand inquiries for any  sidedness of interest makes for good 


first-class novel at any library in the country and millions of our fellows step through the 








five hundred would be answered with a “not pages of a story book into a broader world 
in.” than their nature l eir stance 
8. Libraries wish their books tobe used. It ever permit them to visit. If anything is to 
has not been demonstrated that the use of their th r g d rdet proces 
books would be less did they lessen tl riety vhich specialization t learning [ 
yt their fiction stock by dropping the poorer tion of i ry ar f industry and swift 
kinds and increasing the quantity of the bet lat f we é ong 
ter; in fact certain experiments indicate that s, it 1 return to romance, poetry, imagit 
it would not be less tion, fancy nd the general culturs 
9. In view of these facts a few suggestion now taught to dest Of all the 
have been made, as follows 1 part; rather, in the novel ar f these 
(a) Buy of recent novels only a few At the bottom of the Renaissance not 
(b) Buy no novel until it h been out a much new knowle@ege as a new titude of 
year or more | I t r had |} re 
c) Put all recent novels on the t ter breaking | t! tradition of obedience the 
tatively only, and drop them if time does t ervility to established things. We may doubt 


prove them good f the individual s the will t elieve and 
(d) Spend less money on fiction » to shake himself free from the bond f 


(e) Spend the money thus saved on { fact and log But a race may rely find 


cates of other good books springing up in itself fresh love of romance, 

(f) If a reduction in the list of novels rt 1 the high sense of that word, which can keep 
duces the cost of maintenance, spend the it active, hopeful, ardent, progressive Per 
money thus saved in attracting readers t haps the 1 el is to be, in the next few 


other books. decades, part of the outward manifestation of 


(g) Reduce the formality of book-borrow new birt f this ‘ove of I 1 happi 
ng still further, following recent commercial ness. 
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CREATER 


By Epwin Wuatte GAILLARD 


librars 


Let 


we have our 


order 


ET us suppose that 


complete and in working 


us suppose that all the especial needs of 
the city have been duly considered, and 
let us suppose, moreover, that the chiefs 


oi the various departments, patent, law, med 
icine, the fine and useful arts, the children’s 
room and the travelling division have compe 
well drilled staffs Let us suppose 


tent and 


the school department to be a model of its 
kind. Whether the staff consists of one pet 
son or is composed of a hundred experts my 
message is the same. It is simple, so simple 
that I am all but ashamed to call it my mes 
sage. By every means in your power, by the 
aid of your local newspapers, by your monthly 
printed bulletins which are beginning to be 
annotated, by your notices posted in the libra 


books, by 
reading lists and courses of home study and 


ry and tipped into your special 


in other ways not yet common, such as ad 


vertisements in the trolley cars, appropriate 


technical ts posted in factories and work 
shops and kept up to date, by placards posted 
three people are gathered 


wherever two or 


short by means im your 


people of the contents of the 


tegether, in every 


power tell the 
library and then make rules which will permit 
the books to be used, and see that every man, 


woman and child in the city understands the 


rules. 
Permit the use of books, advertise the fact, 
and you will be overwhelmed. That is the 


It is not a new truth, it is not 
Years of the hardest 


whole truth 
a discovery of my own 
kind of work in direct contact with the public 


at the loan desk have convinced me that it 
does not know, does not begin to know the 
contents of a general library. The same 


years have borne in upon me the indisputable 
fact that nearly every public library in the 
country has contrived rules which seem spe 
cially devised to keep books in the library 
What is a library in our acceptance of the 


word? A library is not the building nor the 


FREEDOM IN 


Webster Free Lil 


THE USE OF BOOKS 


4 
rary Vew Yor ( 


it is not the staff nor equipment. The 
books, staff 


never make a library unless back of it all 


] | 

00ks, 
building, and equipment w 
the desire and the ability to make the book 
tless we bring books 


Phat 


And yet most libra 


ot use to the public. [ 
to the people we are not librarians 
the object of the library 


ry rules in practice tend to defeat this very 


object Most library rules are restrictive 
rules, not rules for encouragement of read 
ing he public needs direction in its read 
ing sometimes — we all need direction but 
it does not need encouragement. The rule 
for encouragement should be mainly for the 


guidance of the staff. I am not here to dis 


cuss the encouragement of reading but the 
greater freedom in the use of books. The 
two subjects are in reality one and the same 
Give freedom and you will have more than 


you can do. Dismiss the restrictive rules 


the children Some librari 


claim by their rules that a 


Begin with 


child is unfit ¢ 
use the books of a public library until the agi 
silly— almost as silly as the 


of ten. How 


two weeks’ rule for non-fiction, almost as 
silly as the application blank which must be 
indorsed by a taxpayer or other citizen, tha 
rule which is as well fixed as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not 

The age rule, I am happy to say, is gradu 
ally disappearing from sight. It is a rul 
which most librarians abolish as the opportun 
ity occurs. Librarians are so accustomed to 
the indorsed application blank that they a 
cept it as a matter of course; but I know that 
many persons would use the libraries who do 
not on account of that rule. The wife of a 
coal barge captain whom I know had been in 
the habit of using the Buffalo public library 
but when her husband’s barge was transfer 
rei to New York, for lack of a residence sh 
was refused books in New York, in Brooklyn 
Newark, which she 


made regular trips chief 


between cities 


The 
the library department of the board of edu 


and in 
executive of 








on in a large ! l ! t 
rary card ‘ d ! ‘ ‘ 
t Kile \ to Vv’ 1 t t T T | Ke TY ‘ 
tudent ot nol mit Y i t ‘ 
r , \ ‘ t | T , ' 
In whi ( Ly ] i PI 
esented fin rd u gs fe ect y t i 
} ‘ 1 " 
orary eek ( ked for | 
ch é necded ‘ I en et be v ‘ 
re Was the ver per 3 ‘ ( nj ng a given re i 
ook had been written and 4 erves character cannot be read in tw ‘3 
et though his identity w doubted x weeks very ofter Lhe i 
e was required to bring a letter from b- interested in dozen 
ome well known person before he cé 1 closely relate to each othe m} y of 
| , 
ive the bocks As he was a man { thinking he should be permitted e! 
mature year i college man and a tormer ved to take many book ‘ ind 
rarian, he appea ed to the head of the UT t Keep thet as 10! ‘ nece I ¢ i 
a t +} lion; ssctanr | +} ly ) ’ } ’ : ‘ } t ’ tier 
¥, Dut that dignitary sustaimec the - n Vie ober t ) ch ‘ rse ¢ ¢ 
f his subordinate on the ground that the the very ones whi ere raised in regard 


rules must be observed In a large pul the circulation of bo at a en 
ibrary in a representative American city of the books were needed they we \i 


the Middle States | have personally been re ever years of experiment and other ye 


fused a library card because I did not ki " th the more liber e I have 
taxpayer whom I| was willing to ask to be 14 to report as my judgment: Bool ther 
responsible tor my books, and the librar t in pop ir nove nd rare ¢ t print 
noreover, refused to accept as a deposit the mie hould be ed for ng period 
ill retail price of the books Phat lbrar ne ry and as many at one tim 
tood in the path of the development of it tually needed but with the provi 
ty [he barge captain’s wife, the board of t I ved once each month, in pet 
education hbrarian, the probation officer and with the | ind with ; ear understand 
ny Own are not unusual, not 1solated case « that any o1 | must be returned the 
So many such instances have come t ig library wy dav’s notice or delivered , 
that | am of the opinion that ordinary bos rar essenge pon req 


hould be loaned without mdorsement to 1 i time is elapsed 1 ate f 


pplication blank when it 1s possible t bort ‘ In practice t t ret 





ate the borrower in any « 





books nearly as often without as wi re tie ( ‘ 
intor’s signature, and from long experiet y f 

| can say that the percentage Of loss i t t t re ( ! 

gieater under the new way, but to offse 3 erally of scores of 
ttle greater loss much good work dor ye i e doing ystemat vork 
hich in the old way would be entirely their a 1 tw vould have ee! 


The rule of two books for t ech 10k 1 thev needed. or ey be 

ould, in my opinion, be utterly ab ( onfined either t reference | y or one 
it was probably adopted n a burst t ere t t leq } niv tor t weet \ " 
rosity coupled with the idea of securins privy i e renew me h 
irger circulation with an increased non-fx el ork and to emerge 
tion percentage As a matter of fact | hav from the 1 of comsery m fr 

me and time agaim heard that given | ve been f ! elve rat 
reason for lending the second book vhich nee the ors ft Lineri 1 3] 


you will, of course, understand must one \ tior 
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tended to confine this disc 


Three 


be 


ussion to 


]! was 


-ertain points specific questions 


were asked These will taken up in 


order propounded 


1. Do you favor the duplicate pay col 
tion? 

Yes. Such a collection is a vast help in the 
efiort to solve the perplexing question of 


meeting the demand for_the temporarily popu 


lar book, without unnecessary expenditure 
from a too often depleted book fund; it is a 
pctent factor in holding patrons, many of 


whom would otherwise, in their desire to get 
want —i.e., the book — be 


subscription libraries, or 


what they latest 


ccme members of 
patronize the popular two-cent a day collec- 
tions springing up in so many localities. A 
library card-holder, although a persistent fic- 
tion reader, will now and then, especially in 
the open-shelf library, use the non-fiction card 

From a purely practical standpoint, the li- 
brary is the gainer, for every book transferred 
the 


termed a 


t? regular collection may rightfully be 


donation from those who used it 
It requires close watching to prevent profit 
from accruing also. 

The most serious objections that may be 
ofiered to the plan are: charging for use of 
beoks in a free library supported by taxation; 
and the fact that it possibly increases the 
percentage of fiction used from the library 
It undoubtedly does this latter in the library 
To coin a word, however, I am 
With I 


opD- 
jection is met by issuing these pay duplicates 


| represent. 
no “fictionphobist.” us, this first 
Two regular cards are 
issued to patrons. A third card, or slip, is 
sold for five cents, which entitles the holder 


to any book on the duplicate list for one week. 


as an extra privilege 


If the book wanted is not in, this card, or 
slip, may be left for it; regular seven-day 
beoks are not subject to reserve. This is a 


feature especially approved by our patrons 
2. If used in your library what success have 


vou had 


From every standpoint, the success of the 


system is unquestioned. It pleases the patrons 


and is profitable to the library. From a very 


CONFERE 


VCE 


INS OF POPULAR BOOKS.—I 


Mo.) Public Lil 


rary 


small beginning, occasioned by the desire 
the part of the library board to test the 


ter from a business standpoint, as well as to 


ascertain the wishes of the public, it has b 

come a recognized institution. In competi 
tion with two-cent-a-day collections, th: 
Tabard Inn and Booklovers’ Library, receipts 


Books are 


time limit one week, 


run from $20 to $50 a month. 
issued on the extra card, 
with two cents a day for overtime. 

3. Should the duplicate collection be con 
fined to fiction ? 

Not necessarily. That few non-fiction books 
pay for themselves is the experience of tl 
library. If the question is locked at from a 
strictly business standpoint, and each volume 
is required to stand by itself as to profit or 
loss, non-fiction books will not be includ: 
If the collection as a whole, or for a giv 
period, is taken into consideration when figur 
ing profit or loss, non-fiction books will b 
included, and the more popular novel 
mitted to carry a portion of the expense 
the general good of the library 

library the book fund of which 
admit of duplication of good popular class 
beoks, I should say that unquestionably they 
should be included in the duplicate pay coll: 


t10n 


per 
For 
especially 


will nn 


It may not be out of place here to say 
few words as to systems for caring for dupli 
sate pay collections, charges, etc. In son 
libraries a mere record is kept of these vol 
umes, by author, title, date, earnings, and fina 


In 


regular 


lisposition others they are 


accession register At 


mn the 


still accession reg 
date pu 


price, carnin 


others a 
kept his 
author, title 
ind final disposition, with date 


little 


separate 


shows ot 


ister 1S 
hase, and 
The volume 
themselves are marked as as possibi 
no call number being placed on back, and a 
cession date penciled. When 
permanent collection, they are regularly a 


cessioned, source being indicated in remark 


transferred 


column If sold, price obtained is added t 


earnings. 


Charges range from one cent to te 


a day 


n 











cents a wee One rary larges ten cents 
for two weeks; another five cents a week; 
still another two cents a day. In most libra 
ries d especially those charging by the 
week, e limit week, l 

tim hose by | 

ve no time limit. 1 

icatior ifter a certain let gt 
of time. From a business point, the day 
charge 5 € 1 by many to be t 
best, It would seem that it uld necessitate 
more copies of a given title, but it might also 
b= claimed that it gave better satisfaction to 
users. In th ne case, cash is received in 
advance for the yf the book, in the other 
when the book is returned 

An experiment wa 1 in this library the 





beginning of the year, which may not be with- 

out interest to other librarians. A contract 

was made with the Tabard Inn department 
| ) 4% 


yf th 


‘THE primary object s plan was t 


supply, as far as possible, the demand 


e, 


for new novels other popular books of 
temporary interest without encroaching on 


the regular book fund. To still further a 
commodate card holders the plan was later ex 
tended to include the issue of extra volume 
rom the regular collection on the same terms 
Since the issue of a non-fiction card, how 
ever, very few books are ever drawn from 
the regular collection in this way. 

It is evident that the income of most libra 


ries will n t the purchase of the nu 


ot warran 


merous copies of these new books that would 





be necessary to satisfy, even approximately 
an eager and multitudinous demand Any 
plan, therefore, that will meet this demand 
that will give to one class of people what it 
wants without en iching on the rights of 
others, and which is of a decided benefit to 
l, offers a solution to a problem that 
Icng been a so f xation not only to | 


brarians but to library users as well 


After a trial of 32 year 





‘ e R wers ' ‘ ‘ ? e 
‘ 1 ; the he \ t “4 lh k ine ae Red ad 
: S . ies , 

2c | ¢ for $275 an l f $4" th 

x changes yearly; pa nts q y in 
‘ + 1 , ! 
- he enmi , . 
b wi b turn it t d 
the ‘ e h 

nd bulletins of the Booklo Lib vere 

t)> e I T ed is sur d i 
nenced with the first, or trial order. Of 125 
books asked for, comprising 28 tit t 
e more than half were supplied, th n 
der not being suitable for duplicate pa l 
lections. An effort was made to get the mat 


ter adjusted, but this failing th 
cancelled by mutual 
I believed then, and am 


that a plan could be evolved on simula 


rreement 


till of the 


which would be mutually advantage 
library owners and public librarie 
NS O OPULAR BOOKS.—II 
as = 
Mis (il ) uo l rary 
nder the varying conditions ef a large 


library, we find that in many ways th 
expectations of its o 


few we h 





exceptions 
calls that c 
exceptions it 


get the 


supplying the 
th 


these 
hor 


ort tim 


a 


for volume Further, no complaint c 
ide that an undue proportion 

fund has been used to upply this de 

\n objection urged is that it increa 

percentage of fiction. It dos But as 


very 


would not e to the library at al 
soe Il get it, and if the fiction is 
rig y 1 t give | specially 
' without ar t whate\ 
‘ Ar r objection is charg 
| brary. This seems 
she t ng | k for many who 
en be glad to adopt the plan. 7 
eipts from t sue of the books a 
sole rt of the collection, rot one 
being t n from the regular book fun 
these r f xceed the expenditure 


| l 


public 
s plan 
rigina 
ive no 
to 
is but 


yme 


sought 
be 


an 


if the book 


mand. 
the 
fiction 


es 


many 
unless 
of the 
when 
er to 
ng for 
to be 
would 
he re 
re the 
cent 
1. As 


the 
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library, or rather all the people who use the 
library, are the gainers, for the surplus goes 
into the general fund. The whole plan is no- 
thing more than a special privilege for those 
who are willing to pay for it, the profits go- 
ing to the general support of the library. The 


collection is open to all but no one is obliged 
to use it. Those who do not care to pay, get 
the regular copies much sooner than they 
would otherwise, the competition for them be 
ing lessened, and by the gradual transfer of 
the duplicates to the regular collection as the 
demand for them as duplicates ceases. | Every 
cardholder gets all he is entitled to, the plan 
works a hardship to none but is a positive 
benefit to all. It also enables us to supply the 
current numbers of popular magazines, pro- 
viding from one to four copies for binding. 
he surplus copies are sold to regular sub- 
scribers at a reduced rate. Clubs and read 
ing circles are able, at a nominal cost, to get 
the use of a greater number of copies of books 
they may be using than the library would 
otherwise be justified in buying. When “The 
crisis” was published, being a book of consid- 
erable local interest, an order was placed for 
five copies for the regular collection and 50 
cepies for the collection of duplicates. In a 
short time 50 more copies were added to the 
collection and as the demand contimued to 
increase 53 more were added, making five 
regular copies and 153 1m the collection of 
duplicates. As the demand began to fall off 
these duplicates were gradually transferred 
to the regular collection and as their con 
dition warranted it they were condemned and 
not replaced, until to-day we have about 20 
copies, which are ample to supply our needs 
his plan was adopted by us in 1871 and 
$s00 was borrowed from the book fund to 
start it. From that time until the library was 
made free in 1894 the receipts, excluding 
fines, were $14,675.20 while $9334.71 had been 
expended, leaving a balance of $5340.49 to the 
credit of the collection. This with an average 
home circulation of less than 100,000 a year 
During the last nine years as a free library 
the increase, of course, has been more marked 
Che total receipts from 1894 to the end of the 


? 


ist fiscal year, April 30, were $11,277.65, 
while the expenditures were $6526.47, leaving 
a balance of $4751 is No account has been 


teken here of the fines or of the books trans 
ferred to the regular collection. These two 
items will about cover the cost of circula 
tion. A few figures showing the increasing 


ce the 


use of the collection year by year sit 


brary has been free may be interesting 


Year "94-05 95-96 *96-'97 97- 98 95° 99 
Cire 11,986 15,159 13,470 16,915 5 
Year "99-00 *00-"01 7 2 02-03 

Gare. « 25,984 35.816 41,203 42,933 


I have been asked whether in my opinion 
this plan might be wisely extended to public 
libraries all over the country, and whether it 
has come to be worth while making it a sep- 
arate department in charge of an attendant 
To the first part of the question I say un 
qualifiedly, Yes. To the second, No. An at 
tendant is entirely unnecessary. Place the 
books on open shelves where they can be seen 
and handled and the people will do the rest. 

With us these books are regularly acces 
sioned, shelf-listed but not cataloged — being 
additional copies this is unnecessary. They 
receive the regular book pocket, book card 
and C. D. date slip. When they are trans 
ferred to the regular collection note is made 
ir the accession book on the book card and 
title-page of the book. Our charges are five 
cents a week in advance with two cents a day 
for overtime. Renewals may be had indefi 
nitely by paying five cents for each renewal 
I believe the charge per week better than a 
charge by the day. A definite time will often 
bring a book back sooner, thereby increasing 
the available copies. It saves time both at 
the receiving and issue desks, to say nothing 
of the fuss the card holder is liable to make 
when he finds he has kept the book out longer 
than he intended. The book is charged on the 
regular book card, a special dating stamp be 
ing used with the letter C before the date 
Formerly a special card was sold, but after 
everal years of trial it was given up as un 
safe 

From our experience it seems to me that 
the problem of how to supply the large and 
ever-increasing demand for light and popular 
literature, without appropriating to that end 
too great a proportion of the funds of the li 
brary if rot wholly solved by this plan, it at 
least bids fair to lighten the burden of libra 
rians and save considerable annoyance to card 


holders 


» 
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ters is not encouraging to the growth of pub- 


he libraries. The large aggregations of popu- 


nting. Until recently half 
the urban Nova 
contained in the single city of Halifax, the 

The re- 


lation have been wa 
population of Scotia was 
population of which is about 40,000. 
maining half was distributed among perhaps 
a dozen small towns of 2000 to 5000 inhabi- 
tants. It is true that the last few years have 
seen an industrial movement in Nova Scotia 
that bids fair to transform the province into 
a mining and manufacturing country. The 
urban population has increased from 80,000 
to 130,000 in ten years, and some towns have 
more than doubled their population in the 
same period. As yet there are but two muni- 
cipal free libraries in the province, at Halifax 
and Sidney, but the time is ripe for the es- 
tablishment of others. In New Brunswick the 
urban population is about equally divided be- 
St. John, with 40,000 inhabitants, and 
John has a free 


tween 
half a dozen small towns. St 
public library, as also has Fredericton, the 
provincial capital, with a population of 7000. 
The province of Prince Edward Island boasts 
of but two towns — Charlottetown, the capital, 
with 12,000 inhabitants, and Summerside, with 
3000. The legislative library at Charlotte- 
town in some respect supplies the place of a 
public library to the town. 

The next region of Canada is the French- 
speaking province of Quebec, one of the most 
interesting communities on this continent to 
the student of history or of sociology. It is 
a country of peasant proprietors. The nar- 
row farms stretching like ribbons back from 
the high road for a mile or more provide 
everything that the owners require — wheat, 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes, pasture land for 
their cattle and for a few sheep whose wool 
supplies their homespun clothing; wood for 
their winter fuel, tobacco for their hours of 
ease. They have no books and want none. 
The parish priest reads books and sometimes 
them — witness the numerous parish 
histories that are so interesting a feature of 
the literature relating to Quebec. But the 
habitant has no taste for literature. Instead 
of devoting the long winter evenings to study 
he passes them even more agreeably in sing- 
Without looking for libra- 
and 


writes 


ing and dancing. 


ries in the rural districts villages of 


French Canada we may expect to find them 
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in the larger centers of population 
ince of Quebec contains many thriving manu 
proportions, 


The prov 


facturing towns of respectable 
to say nothing of Montreal, the commercial 


capital of Canada. Yet there are no muni 


cipal free libraries in the province except in 
and Westm 
predominantly 
population. The cause of this backwardness 
in recognizing the benefits of free municipal 
In all countries 


Sherbrooke int, twe smal! 


towns of English-speaking 


libraries is not far to seek. 
where free libraries are in favor their estal 

lishment has been due to the initiative of the 
educated upper classes, but in the province of 
Quebec the predominant influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church led the 
classes on the whole to oppose free libraries 
that French Cana 


has upper 


It must be remembered 
dians, upper and lower classes alike, 
tinguished for genuine piety and a simple, un 
questioning faith in the doctrines of their 
church that would be hard to match in other 


are dis 


countries. They have as a consequence a 


deep-rooted suspicion of books of Protestant 


origin. Not only Protestant theology and 
philosophy, but Protestant science, history 
and economics are tainted and suspect in 


their eyes. To their credit it must be said 
also that they have no toleration for the am 
fiction of their mother country 
France, or for fiction that old 
established principles of morality or religion 
as sO many problems for which fresh solutions 


must be worked out by each generation of 


biguous 


any treats 


youthful philosophers. Free municipal libra 
ries cannot be so hedged about with restric 
tions upon purchases but that many books 
will of necessity be admitted containing pas 
sages or arguments considered to be subver 
With these 


cities to pro 


sive of faith or morals. views cur 
rent it is difficult even in the 
cure the necessary vote of the inhabitants for 
the establishment of public libraries. The 
conflicting tides of public opinion in Mon 
treal recently upon the question of acceptance 
of Mr. Carnegie’s offer of a library building 
this attitude of educated French 

and Montreal is still without a 
Nor has Quebec, the 


ince, any municipal 


illustrate 

Canadians, 
nunicipal free library. 
other large city of the pro 
library, although a free Workmen's Library 


1 which is assisted by a 


does exist in Quebec, 


grant from the city. Montreal likewise pos 











a free library of private found 


esses 


Fraser Institute, and another free circulating 


brary with French and En 


dependent however of munic 


Reference libraries of a in 


haracter are not wanting 


Quebec, some of which are of a most interest 


ng character. Laval University at Quebe 


possesses the largest university ibrary 
Canada, especially rich in material, both 


hist 


ry 
ibrary of the Literary and His 





cript and printed, relating to the 
The 


torical Society of Quebec is also noteworthy 


Canada 
for the same reason. Additional interest at 
taches to this library from the fact that it in- 
ludes the remains of the first public sub- 


ription library established in Canada, 
founded in 1779, and merged about forty years 
go in the library of the Literary and Histor 
Montreal 


reference libraries of a 


cal Society has several valuable 


more or less special 
That of McGill University is the 


important. 


haracter. 
most 
rendered by this institution and its 


Among the many services 
generous 
friends to the cause of education there is one 
hat demands notice here, namely, the estab- 
shment of a system of travelling libraries 

nnection with the university library, not for 
he benefit of the province of Quebec only, 
ut for all Canada. 

Che province of Ontario, lying immediate] 
the Quebec, 
totally unlike its neighbor in social conditions, 


the west of province of 
and resembles the states that border it to the 
vest, Michigan and Wisconsin, It 


h-speaking 


is an Eng 


and its manufa 


community 


turing interests are considerable. Mar 





es and towns of fair size are to 


within its territory. It is not surprising there 
pet 
and that 


To 


in enlightened and far-seeing Superintendent 
& g 


tore that the prevailing sentiment of the 
ple is in favor of free public libraries 


there is wealth enough to support them. 


of Education however is due the first step 
hat was taken in this direction. Nearly six 
years ago legislative authority was given 


him to establish a common school library in 
every school-house and a general public libra- 


ry in every municipality and to make annual 


grants of public money to aid in maintaining 
them. The public libraries thus provided for 
were never organized, for Mechanics’ Insti 


tute libraries soon began to spring up throug! 





of 


out the towns and villages, and the (x 
wisely gave support to these instead 

npting prematurely to establish 

rie In course of time, and with the e 

agement of the department of the government 

that controlled the grants to libranes, 

Mechanics’ Institute libraries wert 


by the municipalities and con 
; 


le libraries, the government grants continuing 


be paid. At present the public libraries « 
the rovince number about 500. Most of 
I . 
them are small and serve small constituenci¢ 
where the local taxes are insufficient to ad 


mii of more than a meagre support even with 


the aid of a government subventior But that 
they exist at all is evidence of a public demand 
for them, and statistics show that the nun 
ber is being augmented yearly to a remarka 
ble extent. In tooo Dr. Bain, in state 
I f this 





ment referred to at the beginnings 


paper, imber of public 


gave the total ni 


After 


ries in Ontario as 40 two years that 
number had increased to 477. Besides assi 
ing the public libraries of the province t! 
government has also recently undertaken a 
ystem of travelling libraries, chiefly to meet 
the requirements of mining-camps and lun 


ber-camps in the province. A further ind 
ation of the 


ment in Ontario is perhaps afforded by 


; 
progress of the library move 


fact that a Library Association for the prov 
ce was formed in 1900, which has met with 








gratifying success. Although not expecting 
to a rival to the American Library 
Association in numbers or stren will 
endeavor to emulate the activity use 
fulne of that body in it mited 
phere 

Westward of Ontario we e to the prairie 
I nce of Manitoba the territori ot 


may be all « dered as one region, Manitoba 
being the only province f the Dominion 
which was marked out from surrounding ter 
ritory by the simple method of 1 traight 
nes upon a map id therefe ng no 


geographical or socia tinguish 


t from the rest of the prairie region of Can 
ada [he prairies, where they are inhabited 





at are devoted either to wheat-growing or 
ttle-grazing. As in the adjoining states, the 
farms and ranche re « i huge scale, n 
( employed f every agricult 
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and consequently the population ts 


process 


beth small in comparison with the large terri 


tory occupied and scattered by families or 
groups of families at considerable distance: 
from one another. In the whole region cor 


prising Manitoba and the territories west of 


g 
there is but one city, Winnipeg, the popula- 
l Che next 


tion of which now over 40,000 


largest towns are Brandon, with over 5000, 


ind Portage la Prairie and Calgary, each with 


over 4000 inhabitants There are perhaps 


three or four other towns with as many as 


2000 inhabitants each. Small villages and iso 


lated farms contain the bulk of the population 
rhe only free public-library in this region of 
than 250,000 miles is at Winn 


more square 


peg. But the rural population, consisting to 
i great extent of highly intelligent and often 


well edu 


different to re 


ated men and women, is neither in 
without the 


There 


iding nor entirely 


means of gratifying. a literary taste 


exists an admirable philanthropic society, the 
foun 


Aberdeen Association, named after its 


dress the Countess of Aberdeen, which aims 


farms with 
the As 


large towns of 


at supplying isolated ranches and 
and books 


n most of the 


magazines Branches of 


exist 


sociation 


eastern Canada and also in England. Con 


»f reading matter, preferably recent 
books and 


standard works of literature, are readily ob 


tributions 


numbers of magazines, children’s 


tained in these more fortunate centres from 
the great public that reads in order to cast 
aside, and the lonely settler is thus enabled to 


receive monthly parcels without any expense 


ty himself as regularly as he could obtain 


them from a circulating library The latest 
statistics of the work of the Aberdeen A 

ciation that I have been able to obtain are 
ior 190! Chey show that at that date there 


Assoc tot 1 


The Canadian 


were eighteen branches of the 
Canada and three in England 


branches reported over 2100 families sup 


phed with literature during the year As the 
number of families in the rural districts of 
this region is over 70,000, it is evident that 


the Aberdeen Association has not yet reached 


the limit of opportunity It should be 


mentioned, however, that settlers applying to 


any branch for regular parcels of reading mat 


ter are invited to assist in the good wor] 
by passing on to neighbors what they recs 
as soon as they have read it themselves. In 


this manner the number of families profiting 
\berdeen 


by the efforts of the Association 


probably somewhat larger than the record 


of the association show 
he last province of Canada to the west 
I 
British Columbia is saturated with th 


With 


territory ot 


western progressive spirit i popula 


tion of 180,000 souls in a 


only 


3¢%0,000 square miles, it has taken a stand 

praiseworthy 
grea 
Besides Ontario, British Columbia is the on! 


of Canada that has adopted a fr« 


library matters that would be 


if the population were ten times as 


province 


library act, under the provisions of whi 


free libraries have been already established 


the only three towns of the province wit 


tore than 6000 inhabitants A system 


travelling libraries also has been instituted ir 
connection with the legislative library at V1 
toria to bring the consolations of literature 
into the smaller mining camps of the prov 
ince. This was done several years age, before 
the idea of traveling libraries had been taken 
up either by the Government of Ontario or 
b the McGill 


In 1887 a list of public libraries 


Uuiversity library 

then exist 
ing in Canada was compiled for publication 
in the Library Journal by Dr. Bain, whose 
services in connection with the library move- 
ment in Canada deserve grateful recognition 
by all the 


Comparison 


persons interested in movement 


of that list with statistics 


present conditions is interesting. The figure 


for the maritime provinces in 1887 are almo 


mchanged in 1903. In the province of Qu 


bec there has been an increase in the numb: 


of libraries more or less accesible to the pul 
limited to the city 


the 


practical y 
Montreal. In Manitoba and 
the work of the Aberdeen A 
only new element, although it is of far-reac 
British Co 


but it 1s 
lerritories 


ssociation is Ul 


ing effect. Only in Ontario and 


tial 


umbia has substantial progr been made 
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“T° HE 


ungraded though it may 


‘little red 


eiements Of ar 


le ading 


tained all the 
of 


greater portion 


many our me 


of their educ 
So it 1s 


ed like 


with the 
the 


country 
little school. 


school-hou 


library 


th 


} ‘ 
Have 


beet 


} 


lucation 
1 education, 
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cramped for sufficient room, with little money 
to carry om its work, it is struggling along 
offering a post graduate course to those, who 
when they leave the grammar school, never 
enter an educational institution again ‘ 
pupil. It occupies a pe - 
tional world that 1s 
important. Situated in t c 
country which are not so 
the many advantages of ! 
ing influences, its influe 
tively greater extent tl é 
situated in the large ce n 
Chis, as a matter of cours quite natur 
a; the people are dependent on it ymne fe 
those advantages which can be obtained fr 
ne other source 

rhe importance of these libraries can we 
be understood when we learn that while 
20.2 % of the entire population of th 
country of ours is of school age, only 4.5 
get as far as the high school nd 1.5 ' 
tIcrtunate enough t receive a college or 
versity education, or are able to take id\ 
age of the privileges offered by the if 
institutions of learning 

Che question of furnishing instructions f 
this vast number of young pe ple, the m 
it» of whom are under xteen year i 
and better fit them to meet the struggles f 
an existence 1s a very serious one 

lhere are son O000 libraries t | 
ead States vhich contatt over Te \ 1 
and a little more than half of the 
1000 volumes or more, hile &4 of 
number, or 4520, cont from 1000 to 10.00 
volumes 

Now, my point is that if about 9s ‘ f 
children are to get an education a little be 
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Library 
statement not long ago 
circulation of ten of 


A men t the 


yi Massachusetts 
ade the 


Commission n 
“that the average home 


the chief cities of the commonwealth, exclud- 


ing Boston, was 2.3 volumes per capita.” 
(Let me ld that the circulation of the Bos 
ton Library that time was two volumes 
per capita) hile the average per capita 
circulation of one hundred of the smaller 
towns in tl state was 3.4, and these one 
bundred towns included all in the state hav- 
ing one thousand inhabitants, while other 
towns run from 4 to 10 volumes for each 
itizen.” 

Let me cite an instance with which I am 


quainted. It is a country library of about 
soo volumes, situated in a community where 
One 


ere are from 3000 to 3500 people. 
third of the entire population are registered 
patrons. The radius of its influence is 13 
miles. In its last report its circulation was 


equal to 13 books per annum to each patron 


or 4.5 volumes to each individual in the com- 


munity. Compared with a library noted for 
its progressiveness, situated in a city of 
175,000 people and containing about 100,000 


volumes, it will be found that the country 
library is circulating nearly twice as many 
books to its patrons and six and a half times 
as many books per capita, while the number 
of patrons at the larger library is only about 
10 % of the The country library 
contains about three books for each individ- 


population. 


ual, the city library has only three-quarters 
of a book per citizen. 

Although these country libraries are doing 
a great deal, still their work is in its infancy 
and their opportunities for doing good are 
many. Unfortunately they are seriously hin- 
dered in many instances by a lack of funds 
and live energetic men to carry on the work. 
I believe that it takes fully as capable a per- 
scn, who is entirely alone in the administra- 
tive duties, to successfully conduct a library 
of 10,000 volumes as it does to manage one 
of from 25,000 to 100,000 volumes with six 
or a dozen assistants to run the different de- 
partments. Unless one has had some actual 
experience in a small library, and has met 
face to face the many perplexing questions 
that come up from time to time, and has be 
come personally acquainted with the patrons, 
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that 
library training is still incomplete and he 


their tastes and peculiarities, person's 


incapable of advising others how to conduct 
a library ; 
In the millennial days of library work no 
person will be allowed to take charge of a 
lage library until he has had actual exper 
smaller 


ence with the work in 


places All 
the training at Pratt or Albany cannot giv 


one the ability to understand people Phi 


is gained only through actual experience. Ii 


I were librarian of a large library I shou 


want to spend a certain time in the delivery 
or reference departments each day, in order 
to know and keep in touch with the thought 


ind tastes of the people. The need of adapt 
ability also is more keenly felt in the smaller 
institutions than the larger ones. It is inde 


a rare gift, but nevertheless it is absolutely 


to our success to be able to unde: 


necessary 
stand and read human nature We mi 
“become all things unto all men that \ 


” 


might by all means save some 
When one sees, in a busy manufacturing 


city of some 40,000 people, a fine library; 
building containing nothing but the poorer 
type of books, the “Sunday-school library 


type, it is not difficult to 
library is not popular in 


and Laura J. Libbey 
understand why that 
the community and the people have no desir« 
to visit its beautiful home. The man who 
is single handed is of necessity the all-round 
He may not have had the advantages 
The “regula 


man 
school training. 
and the “union price of labor’ 


of a library 
tion hours” 


have not reached him. His catalogin 
may not be according to the latest govern 
ment instructions and his classification would 
probably give Cutter or Dewey a chill. But 
the fact that he is reaching a large number of 
people, and supplying reading to one-third of 
the population and circulating, proportionately 
from two to six times as many books a 
some of the larger and better furnished libra 
ries of the cities or towns, is sufficient to show 
that altogether a 


Classification is important only so far as it 


yet 





his work is not failure 
arranges books in some sort of order for th: 
convenience of those in charge, for the gre 

object of the public is to get the books wanted 
is quickly as possible regardless of classifi 


cation 
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ip] t nsult with the libraria 

town in er that such books as will ber 

he! pt may be purchased, and that tl 
may n I ed eftort to keep the ch d 
ren reading and to try and follow some def 
nite plan in their reading. This work, how 
ever, will not be confined entirely to the 
scholars leachers, and especially country 
teachers, get into ruts and need help and et 
couragement tu is much as the ) 
librarian. So a special department is to 





instituted to ynta uch material as will 


help them in their work. The superintendent 
cf schools has made ne of the feature 
in his ann report to the tax-payers of the 


watched with 


considerabl terest If the large librari« 
, wr 
can i ¢ why not the naier one i 
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limited scale? The needs are just as im- 


portant 
Che children’s department is an imteresting 
While it 
attractions 
children’s room, yet it thrives and is well pat- 


does not contain all of the 


the 


feature. 
many one finds in model 
ronized, and this department is considered to 
be an important branch of the regular work. 

Ihe librarian is a single-handed man; he 
the work, 
attends the receiving, delivery, and reference 
desk This particular library is doing more 
work than the majority of country libraries 


is card cataloger, does accession 


ot the same size simply because it 1s open to 


the people. But its work is not complete nor 


should the librarian be satisfied until every 


individual within the radius of the library’s 
influence has become a regular patron of the 
institution. 

lo have a library in every town is some- 
thing every state might well be proud of, 
but if these libraries are closed to the public 


more than half the time, they might as well 
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does to start it. It is after the 
that the real struggle for an 
the time we 
the library if it is doing nothing. 

dition of the librarian indicate 


organization 
existence be- 
blame 


| he con 


gins. At same must not 


will when it 
necessary to hold a post mortem examina 
tion over the institution. Unless there is life 
in him, one cannot expect to find any in his 
surroundings. 

State clubs will soon recognize the import 
ance and necessity of discussing topics of a 
practical and helpful nature and a greate 





portion of the time spent at the meetings will 


be devoted to those libraries which furnish 


fully nine-tenths of their membership 


Here is where the large libraries can do a 
great work. The distribution of bulletins and 
interesting material, to those who are unable 


to otherwise secure such help, acts as a lif 
buoy to one who feels that he is sinking in 


the sea of obscurity. Occasional visits to 


larger institutions and frequent talks with 


those in charge is a great help and stimulus 


be out of existence, or at least several of to one who is ever on the alert The diffi 
them consolidated into one active association culties overcome and the victories won 
that will do good far and wide. Experience through the encouragement and assistance of 
has shown that it requires a great deal more a “big brother” can only be appreciated | 
energy to keep an institution alive than it these who have fought the fight | 
| 
i 
THE SMALL CITY LIBRARY. | 
By J. Maup Campse.t, Librarian Passaic (N. J.) Public Lthrar: 
ported by themselves, so all may feel a prid 


| IS limitations are what make the small city 

library the ideal field for library work. 
With a comparatively small populace to attract 
and hold, a small income to draw upon, a small 
supply of books, and very few of the refer- 
ence books, you never have to take very seri- 
great 


ously the consideration of becoming a 


educational, missionary factor The best we 


n hope to claim is that our small library 


hall become a factor for pleasure and profit 
if we 


No 


govern- 


to our people certainly an ideal aim 


carry it out in an ideal 
that th 


s that of the people, by the people, for 


way 


ideal 


can only 
ne disputes the fact 
ment 
deal library cannot do bet- 


the people Che 


ter than be the library wanted by the people 


for the use of their own community and sup- 


in its ownership and a satisfaction in knowing 
that the work they are 
is something that shall 


assisting, in the 
cumulation of books 
stand as a testimony of their forethought 1 


coming generations. Fortunately, nearly | 


} } 


the states now have a law providing for t) 


maintenance of a library under these ide 


conditions. Being assured of a regular in 


come, how shall the affairs of the library of a 
small city be administered so that we can feel 
satisfied we have really become a factor f 
pleasure and profit to our people One dor 


not have to be a frequenter of the barg: 
ccunter to discover that the generally accepted 
meaning of “profit” is getting the great 

turn from the least investment Applying 








s to the hbrar in order that we may feel fied the ! 
re that the library shall stand tor what turning t borrowed | t 
pleasant in the minds of all, we must be pre I w rpt l to f 
cared to give our community the greatest pr I 1 not be entirel 
ble advantage in the use of the books in our t | t beer it in fr 
charge, with the least investment of tin three n their owt 
trouble, interest and responsibility on thei with a re loth ge beer 
part thre« ght time y 
[That much worked expression, “the strer stay w 
vous life,” doubtless answers admirably in Book f travel. histor f; 
the making of nations and other big things have becom , t the libr " 
but in the administration of our little city li a most cordial welcome at the eng 
braries we had better adopt “the simple life’ and the police stations, while tl 
is our motto. To my mind, the essential ntique f tl brary will be ha ( 
thing in the success of a small library is that old friend the resident the Old | 
the most friendly relations shall exist be Home Y. M. ¢ \ t ent 
tween the library and its supporters — that nstitut 
not only in the matter of the books and their n Vv t 
content but 1 ¢ ryt ng that nas t ele 
vate the community and dr ple t Of t f 
gether, the library e for as tile f 
stance not patronagt tl ( id but br  -. 
for cordial support 1 aid Tr) will call not « f 
1 great de 4 , + tr ted t n F | 
} ( y ! lL have | n r 
le to find, for the unexpected ‘ hay ( t 
t in a small mmunity, if we set f } 
elves to “the great task of happine nd ' 
cheerfulness 1 vith in tr t is sien 
ird t demonst te great theore t ¢ t 
é eablene of e greatest pl 
pher of our age, probably, | uid that ft ‘ 
mat usele he has a friend If ‘ 
e make up our min that everv on all | 
ive the library ] ippy ¢ < I on | t ‘ } 
friends t demonstt e the isefulne 1 n t n 
titut even if we e not bought a new é ( Fe ght 
el for six 1 tl the usual method of rar G f 
promoting friendly feeling toward the library borrowers t mending 
he 1eVt | P 
Chere r me age through which it be } , 
very simple to establish friendly relations ll be mor ireful f 
n a small town notably th hool by here are { n librar ry 


lending books for both the use of the scholar for it ul but t } —eee 





nd the work of individual teacher 


1 , 1 
teraryv clul hy pr id ng reference t { | - 
he tor inder discu nin ad f ‘ f ‘ 1 —_ = 
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bring out all the information in our small 


stock of books? How far can we safely go 
as to the number of books we allow each per 
m? Conditions must dictate the reply in 
st cases, though the limitations in the size 

»f the city come to our help again, the stand- 
ing of the rrowers being more intimately 
known than possible in a large city. With 
us, we require an endorsement, but are doubt 


ess often imposed upon as to signatures, 
though we seldom lose a book 

Our catalog is most elementary in form but 
liberal in analytical cards, and is the least used 
piece of furniture in our whole library equip 
ment, the public evidently regarding it as a rid 
dle by the side of which that of the Sphinx was 
a mirror of transparence. Nor do I think we 
are the only library of the sort that can claim 
this honor 

As to the number of books to allow bor 
rowers, my feeling has been to let every one 
take as many books as I can inveigle them 
into carrying away — with one restriction — 
provided they take more books than they 
have cards, should any one else call for ex- 
ra books, they must be returned on notifica- 
tion. I look on the lending of the books in 
our care as a purely business proposition. 
Each taxpayer contributing to the support 
of the library is entitled to get value in the 
use of the books up to the full amount he has 
contributed and as much more as he cares to 
avail himself. If you are satisfied your bor- 
rower is entitled to the use of one book— 
which you acknowledge by granting him a 
card—there is no more risk in lending him 
ten books at one time than at ten separate 
times. Of course, this could not apply to 
juveniles or the most recent fiction, and would 
be impracticable in a large place, but in a small 
city where you have practically the whole com- 
munity on your telephone call, it works satis- 
factorily. If one of your citizens wants the 
use of ten books to write a club paper this 
week, and is not likely to honor the library 
with his presence again for a year, let him 
take value for the amount of his library tax 
when it suits him, and you can rest assured 
he will turn up with confidence next year. 
American business ability has become a mat- 
ter of wonder to the world, and in library 
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1k we cannot afford to ignore or lo 


ontempt on the principles that have 
this reputation. It has become almost a 
ter of boast on the part of libraries to 


plain “they have not got any money.” Wh 
this may be a good argument to ward off a 
book agent, it is not good business p 

Che merchant who pleads poverty 

upon with suspicion; the man whose ca 

in be written in three figures is most apt 
pply for a large government contract calling 
for the expenditure of millions. If he gets t 
contract, the capital is generally forthcom 
1 very short order. It does not do to 
afraid of your equipment. If you can 
that you have succeeded in doing goo 
with poor facilities, the greater will 
confidence in supplying you with means to 
carry on your business \ handsomely ap 
pointed Carnegie building, with its ten p 
cent. endowment, is not essential to succes 
In our own town the record made in a small 
branch, situated on a side street of the ten« 
ment section, without one single modern 
brary convenience, was certainly a case of the 
desert blossoming Into that little store 
crowded children to overflowing; foreigners 
unable to speak or read one word of English 
discovering there a helping hand, brought all 
sorts of requests, from the care of their chil 
dren and savings to the writing of letters of 
a most personal nature, and the naming of the 
last baby. Wich crowded quarters the maga 
zines were literally read to pieces and the at 
tendance and circulation steadily increased un 
tii last year our 1000 books had reached a cir 
culation of 29,000. Nor were the assistants 
dissatisfied; when fortune favored us and we 
secured more modern appliances for our work, 
there were many comments on the inconve 
nience of “modern conveniences.” 

There are great advantages in having a 
hall in connection with the library, to be used 
for all sorts of social and educational feat- 
ures. This is an age of clubs—the leaguing to 
gether of people with a common interest — 
and a hall to be freely used by the people in 
a most liberal and catholic way adds to the 
ability of the library to keep our community 
happy and good-natured, even if we cannot 
hope to reform the universe 


en 
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. i 
a place te t ers and to serve 
pping-stone large city church, so 
libraria f th intry town who, visiting a 
P F , eing books received in 
ish « \ she must buy as spar 
ly e buys t s for expensive jour 
neys ¢ ender income, a beautifully 
furnished, mveniently equipped apartmen 
especially tf é n, for the student, for 
the maga ider, evidences everywhere of 
money to spend not only for the necessities 
but also for the luxuries of library life — so 


is it quite natural for such a visitor to heave 
1 deep sigh as she returns to her library home 
{ contrasts her opportunities, or limitations 

them, those of the 
numerically field ; 


long for a 


as she would call with 


worker in a larger and 


quite natural is it for her to 
change which she feels would mean a broad 
ening and enlarging of outlook and opportu 
nity. 

It is encouraging sometimes to look at our 
possessions through other people’s spectacles, 
and perhaps I may help some worker in a 
small field to see in what she calis her limita 
ticns, not a hedging in but an opening, by 
drawing the contrast from another point of 
view — from that of one who is regretfully 
forced to give up almost all personal, individ 
ual work with the children and delegate to 
others that most delightful of tasks, because her 
library is so large and she has so much money 
to spend that her services are more needed 
With a keen appreciation 
is to have charge of a 
to enumerate some 


in other directions 
of the privilege it 
small library, I am going 
of my reasons for having this feeling. 

I should explain, in this connection, that 
my thoughts have centered about the small 
town library, the library whose citizen sup- 
aggregate a 

of dignifying 
ith the 


porters do population 


not yet 


large enough to admit their 


place of residence w name of a city, 
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mother t children he hope > to ! 
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Wh ire Ul attr a spot | 
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the lack of a large amount 
pend? Let me begin first with the less app 
ent advanta bl ngs in disgui 
should call 


Che 


spending one’s appropriation 


ges, r yle 


them 


first is the necessity for economy 


I imagine your 


astonishment and disapproval of the judgment 


f a person who can count the need of econ 


omy as any cause for congratulation. Bu 


let us look for a moment at some of 





saved by being forced to bs 


; , 
[he greatest good to your publi 


things you are 
“saving.’ 
and to yourself is that you must think of tl 


essentials, the “worth while” things first, last 


and always, You cannot afford to buy careless 
ly. Every dol 


ible and to the greatest number of 


lar you spend must bring the best 
return poss 


people. Every foolish purchase means disap 


pointment to your borrowers and wear on 


ycur own nerves. So, instead of being able to 


order in an off-hand way many things which 
may be desirable but which are really not es 
sential, one gets a most valuable training in 
judgment by this constant weighing of good, 


indifferent and indispensable. To apply this 


to the principle of the selection of chiidren’s 
books — and nothing in work with children, 


except the personality of the worker with 


them is so important as this — we cannot buy 


everything, we must buy the best, and we 


therefore have an argument that must have 


a show of rea ynableness to those borrowers 


who advocate large purchases of books you 


tell them your income will not cover 
What are the essentials in children’s books 
‘ Our child 


if your selection must be small ? 
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ren can grow up without Henty. They must 


not grow up without the classics in myth 
ind fable and legend, the books which have 
delighted grown people and adults for gene- 
rations, and upon the child’s early acquaint- 
ance with which depends his keen enjoyment 
1f much of his later reading, because of the 
wealth of allusion which will be lost to him 
if he has not read AZsop and King Arthur 
and the Wonder Book, Gulliver, Crusoe, Sieg- 
fried others of like company, in 
childhood the librarian cannot afford 
to leave out collections of poetry. Her child- 
ren must have poetry in no niggardly quan- 
and the Nonsense 


and many 


Then 


tity, from Mother Goose 


Book to our latest, most beautiful acquisi- 
1 


and the “Posy ring.” 
and biography must 


tions, “Golden numbers” 
\nd 
be 
constantly replenished. 
best fairy tales — Anderson, Grimm, the 
Jungle books, MacDonald, Pyle, “The rose 
and the Much 


must be exercised in selecting the nature and 


American history 


rst things and 


the ft 
So must fairy 


looked after among 
tales, 
the 
ring.” more discrimination 
science books than is usually the case 

But, of of the problems 
come when adding the story books 
Here, the tor econ- 


my 


course, most 

are 
all, 
be 


essentials, 


we 
of necessity 


It 


and having nerve 


most 


ought t a help is a question 


if deciding on 


to 


nough leave out those books whose 


are harmlessness, and putting 
that 
something Che 


we must buy of the mediocre and worse tor 


only merit 
Is not positively good for 


that 


in nothing 


threadbare argument 


the children who like such literature (prin- 
cipally because they know little about any 
other kind) will look very thin when we 


squarely face the fact that by such purchases 
we shut out books we admit to be really bet- 


ter, and when we honestly reflect upon the put 


pose of the public library. The sanest piece 
of advice that I ever heard given to those 
ibrarians who argue in favor of buying all 


the bootblack stories the boys want, was that 
of Miss Haines at a recent institute for town 
She asked that those¢ 

Alger and “El 


Isie”’ 
arguing 


men and wo 
in child- 


l.braries 
men who enjoyed 


hood and who are in their favor on 


strength of the memory of a childish 


take some of their old favorites and 


the 
pleasure 


re-read them now, read them aloud to their 
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young people at home, and then see if they 
care to risk the possibility of their own child 
ren being influenced by such ideals, forming 
such literary tastes as these books illustrate 
Most of us desire better things for our chi 
ren than we had ourselves. If a man 
allowed to nibble on pickles and doughn 
and mince pie and similar kinds of nourish 
ment before he cut all his teeth. mira 
lously escaping chronic dyspepsia as he g1 


are to risk 


illowing h 


older, he does not for that reason « 
his boy’s health and safety by al 


to repeat the process. A child’s taste, left t 


itself, is no more a safe guide in his choice 
of reading than ts his choice of food. Wh 
human boy would refuse ice cream and 1 
nuts and green pears, and piously ask 
whole-wheat bread and beefsteak instead 
Or choose to go to bed at eight o'clock 


his health’s sake, rather than enjoy the fun 
It see 


our d 


with the family till a later hour? 


such a senseless thing for us to feel it 
to decide for the children on matters relati 


to their temporary welfare, but to con 
them fit to decide for themselves on 
may affect their moral and spiritual natur 

Not only im the selection of book 
their contents, but tm the study of the 
tions the most serviceable for her purp« 
will the town librarian gain valuable tr 
ing from the necessity of being econom 
rhe pomt is woith enlarging upon, but 
time is not here 

It will perhaps be harder to look upon the 
impossibility of having a separate room f 
the children as a blessing which enforce: 
economy confers It will doubtless see 
heresy for a children’s librarian to sugg: 
the thought. Yet while we recognize tl 
great desirability, the absolute necessity 
fact, for the separate room in order to g 


the best results in a busy city library, we 
see the many advantages to the children 


their mingling with the grown people im the 
town library. It is good for them, in 
public as in the home library, to bri 
among books that are above their un 
standing. It is better for the small 
curiously picking up the Review of Rez 

to stretch up to its undiluted world ne 
than to be shut into his Little Chro» 
Great Round World It is good for 
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50 

chases it is necessary to systematize the buy 
ing by getting largely the same 50 titles for 
ali branches, varying the number of copies 
per branch according to each one’s need 
The branch libracian of whom I am speaking 
feel like asking often for specials, 
hat she was only one of many hav- 


did not 
realizing 


» special wants, and knowing that we would 


ing 
in time reach the “Moral pirates” in the 
course of our large, regular monthly pur- 


chases. But one afternoon I went up to this 
station and helping at the charging desk, this 
small boy appeared asking me for the “Moral 
pirates.” The librarian told me of the hopeful 
persistence of his_ request, and it did not take 
long after that to get the “Moral pirates” into 
the small boy’s hands. I only hope the realiz- 
ation of a long anticipated wish did not prove 
to him like that of many another, and that 
his disappointment not unbearable 
in finding a pirate story minus cutlasses and 
black flags and decks slippery with gore 

The point of this tale is, that in a great 
system it is impossible often to get as close 


was too 


to an individual as in this case, while the town 
librarian, who does everything from unpack- 
ing her books to handing them out to her bor- 
rowers, _an many a time have the personal 
pleasure of seeing a book into the right hands. 

| have only indirectly aliuded to the great- 
est joy of all, the possibility of personal, 
individual, first-hand contact with the child- 
ren whom you can get to know so well and 
to influence so strongiy, and another joy that 
grows out of it — seeing resu!ts yourseli 

We are so ready to be deceived an: dis- 
The librarian 


circulation of child- 


ccuraged by numbers! town 
reads of a tremendous 
ren’s books in a city library, and straightway 
gets the blues over her own small showntg. 
But I beg such an one to think rather of what 
the quality of her children’s use of the library 
be as compared with that of the busy 
A great department must be so 


may 
city library. 
iwranged for dispatching a ijarge amount of 
that in 
the me- 


administration. 


work in a few minutes of time, 


spite of every effort, something of 
chanical 


Che 
ch child 


must creep into its 
name 


Not 


town librarian may know by 


who borrows her books 
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only that, but she may know much of his 
ancestry and environment and so be 
judge the needs of each one. She will not be 
so rushed with charging books by the hundred 
that she cannot knowledge to help 
him in the wisest, most tactful manner. But 
the joy of watching her children develop, 
helps I 


use that 


of seeing a boy or girl whom she 
bring up, grow into a manhood and woman 
hood of noble promise, of feeling that she had 
a large influence in forming the taste of 
this girl, in sending to college that lad who 
wouldn't have dreamed of such a thing had 
he not been stirred to the ambition through 
the reading taste she awakened in him 
these are pleasures the city children’s 
rian is for the most part denied. 

The latter can see that her 
books is of the best, she can make her room 
admit, 


She know 


selection of 


as attractive as will she can 
choose her staff with great care. 
that good must result in the lives of many 


and many a child from contact even in brief 


money 


moments with people of strong magnetic pet 
taking 


sonality, and from constantly into 
their minds the sort of reading she provides 
But very rarely will she be permitted to see 
the results in individual cases that make work 
seem greatly worth while, and that compen 
for weeks and 
months and years of quiet, uninspiring, plod 
ding effort. 
And so I 
children in the 
a delight to me if I coul 
of the blessings 


sate in a few brief minutes, 


congratulate the worker with 


} 


small library. It would be 


d teel that my ap 
preciation that are your 
might help you to iook upon your oppor 
worthy one. f 
of the your help, 
the teachers cannot carry work well 
without you, the boys and girls would n 

untold good if you were not their friend and 


nity as a very great and 


parents small town need 


on their 


counselor, the library protession needs the 
benefit of the practical judgment your 
round training gives. And so you may be 


lieve of your position that though in figures 


report does not read 


annual large, in 


work, in 


your 


quality of power of influence 
reads in characters big with signifi 


nce, ft 


diant with encouragement. 








THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF CHILDREN’S 


VW ITHIN the past two years there ha The fact that many cl 





been evident an increasing interest in ly well established, and 
he subject of the classification and « og t eparate dey 
g of children’s books. The rect kes t f suggesting 
ng expression of this interest is manifest fication and t I 
he co-operative scheme of cataloging un a very difficult on 


the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg special scheme if all the work | ne it c 
Up to the present time, however, there ha children’s department, and if tl 

been no treatment of the subject as a whole records are al] kept separ l 

which would enable children’s librarians to 


ork out principles which should serve as a 





basis for a scheme of classification and cata Perhaps the first question t nsidet 
wing for children’s books. While it is hard whether the best eme of classification f 
lv probable that any scheme for general use books in | e, or uld be, the 
would ever be satisfactory to an individual best scheme for childre: Th vould 


library, the underlying principles for the per be the question theoretically stated, but in the 
formance of this work may be, and should be, individual library the 
1e same for all libraries. be. “Is the scheme of classification already in 
No attempt has been made in this paper to use in the main library suitable for th 
fcrmulate such principles; this can only be lection of children’s 

ne after more concentrated attention has Judging from the answet f perl ter 
been given to the subject and a more compre children’s librarians. tl ioritv of librarie 


hensive expression of experience on the part use th me classification throughout the 1! 


f the people most closely connected with brary Whether tl what lesired by 
this work the children’s librarian them. or what circumstances necessitate 
What I have tried to do is to offer from the mpossible to tell 
experience of one who has been losely con orn I ] A | 





: 
rected for several years with the interests of a vatchy 


hildren’s department while actively engaged their ur ng. but with : } ist t t 





he te hing and actual work of catalog be uid = that ‘ 
uggestions which may be useful in establish- throughout a libra g of d 
g work of a permanent character along’ labor on the part of ew lo tl 
e line In order that the w may at | 7 t dif { ! 
tain this permanent character, it seems essen keep t erm fication in mind 
tial that it should be done by one who has | if that e perso! not | e r¢ 


had experience with the work of a children’s lations with the childret epart nt and 
om, and who has had good training in cat t ppre t tl n tor n lif t 


ig and cl ng ’ ' ' rdly 





rhe growing system of branch libraries may el D that 

yroperly make it necessary that the work istice to bot! But if tl fying f 
f classifying and cataloging children’s bool hildres re { Ire 

be put into the hands of one person, but that br n or that « nt. tl diff 
person can only do efficient and telling work 


if she has had both the active experience in Phe argument that if ren learn where 


the work of a children’s department and the to go for | 1 f ibject the 
technical training of : taloger hildret I they v kr ‘ vher 
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library, the classifi 
veing the same, is seems to me, 
I rdly valid 


books as they grow older 


They don't want the same 
If they did, in a 
ry short time they would learn where to 
find them on open shelves, and otherwise a 
vell Ce structed catalog wor ld lead them 
te the right books with no assistance 
msider that in cities a large 
proportion of the users of a public library 
nge from year to year, and even from 
month to month, what a small proportion of 
the children ever really graduate from the 


children’s room and use the main library! 


They move from place to place, go to a new 


1 


library and a new system of classification has 
te be learned. Another objection which may 
be offered with much justice is that in many 
cases it is extremely inconvenient that a book 
in the library should be represented by two 
numbers — but here again if the children’s 
department is administered separately there 
should be no real difficulty. If it is not, there 
are various ways of overcoming the difficulty 
which will be suggested under the different 
ciasses of bo 

If there is so little to be gained by using the 
same system of classification for books for 
children and for adults, regardless of what 
that classification may be, what can be gained 
by a change of classification or a modification 
of the system? 

Although in so many libraries the same 
scheme of classification is used throughout 
the library, where any special work in classi 
fication or cataloging of children’s books ha 
been done, we find modifications have been in 

rmduced At Scoville Institute fairy stories 
re taken out and given an F to keep them 
together Animal stories are all put with 
books of information about animals in 590, 
and I is used for all books about Indians. At 
Brookline, where the decimal classification is 
used, or a modification of it, the classes are 
less subdivided and some changes are made 
for the children’s books. For travel the his 
tery number with decimal six is used. Biog 
raphy is given the letter E and picture books 
re put by themselves 

These few examples illustrate some of the 

unges for children’s books which are felt to 
¢ needed in almost any system of classifica 


tion. Certain kinds and classes of books can 


be made more useful hildren if they star 
on the shelves together, which in a library f 


idults could be scattered without disadvan 


tage 
The modifications would vary somewhat 
cording to the scheme of classification « 


ployed, but the following consideratior 
certain of the most important classes of cl 
dren’s books have for a basis the Dewey 
mal classification 
Picture books 

All picture books shovld be shelved t 
gether. Those possessing true artistic mer 
should always be brought out in the cat 
under drawings, and when advisable an 
trator card made. But the chief value 


picture books in the children’s department 


lies in the entertainment they afford very 
young children, both in the children’s roo: 
and at home. If we attempt to classify the 
with art, in 741, with literature in 811 or 821 
or with their subject, we shall still have mat 
which cannot be provided for by these 
bers. Moreover, it is difficult to draw the | 
between those in art and literature, as tl 
following classification shows 
Caldecott’s “Queen of hearts” and 
“Ride a cock-horse” in 821 
Walter Crane's “This little pig’ in 398 
“Red Riding-hood pictur 
book” in 741 


Picture books illustrating an histori 
ject may be classed with the subject, but 


better way would be to put them with p 


ture books and bring them out under 
stbject in the catalog, and, of cours 


should constantly be used in connection w 
history by the children’s librarian An 
ample of this kind of book is De Monvel 
Joan of Arc 

1 


Picture books at the Brookline Library 


given a Z, but P suggests more closely t 
kind of books, and has th 


ing 2 clearer letter to write or print. O 


advantage I 


course one number in the decimal classifi 
tion might be chosen and given to all pictu 
books, but a letter is simpler and at 
time more significant 
The size and varying shapes of pictu 
books likewise makes it more convenient 
shelve them together 
Easy books for little children 


This division has been suggested for two 


* rs. 








First, in orde ve may have a 
ection or y0oks regaradies < biect 
1 the youngest ’ l .Y 

n order not to d f 1 the dignity 
me of the « ¢ wher these OOK 
1 other se be lassified It would be 
1 to take from 372 (Elementary ed 
) such books as 
Riverside primers 
Hiawatha primer, etc 
From poetry, books of rhymes an n 


lileston. “Sugar and spice” (821), and 


other Goose unless put with picture books 
From science, the simplest nature read 
rs, and from literature some collections of 
fairy tales and fables, as 
Rolfe, ed Fairy tales in prose and verse 
S28): and shelve them together 
These books should be placed on ow 
es. and be given clear shelf-labels 
If we have the two groups, Picture | § 
Easy books for little children, there will 
e very few books to be classified with Edu 


Language, and the numbers 
The chil 


which have been 


tion or with 


72 and 428 may be abandoned 


ren’'s books in our library 


almost all 


given those two numbers would 
fall very easily into one of these two groups 
[here are Picture books. such as “ Toyshe p 


nature readers, written for very 


ung children; Kindergarten st Finger 


ys, all of 


which are 


ungest readers, and 


iassification numbers can be 


P added to show their proper location 





th Easy books for little children or wit 
ure he ORS 
[ythology, Folk-lore, and Fairy tales 
Beoks which fall under these headings are 
losely related in subject, and in such con 
nt demand by children that it would se« 
it they should stand together on the 
wee 
If classified by the Decimal Classification 
find them in 398, in 291, 292, 293 and in 
tion 
lhe best fairy tales are properly folk-lore 
nd it has always been difficult to know 
here to draw the line between folk-lore and 
ry tale in any classification which required 
their separation This is a distinction which 
need not be considered in classifying a colle 


tion of children’s boc 


Gre 1 R n myt gy w 
tale hy e hetwe 
rply draw Che 1 
nnecte vith ¢ ‘ \ ¢ 
(sre R e that 1 ve 
the ggest that they be give 
imber I I ountrie 
Phe re ne ect 1 t t 
t but ee! the adv f 
we gh then 
Such b K H ne \\ 
ind “Tanglewood t t mig 





wi uld only be in except I na 
as ch ‘Age f fable Fr ! 
Gods and heros Niebuhr Greel 
tori Baldwin's “Story of the golden age 
ind) =Zimmern Old tale from Greece 
WwW uld vd on he t vit! I 
as Be ne! ( le T 1 (, ec t M T 
ris's “Historical tale G ‘ St 
the Greek 

rhe letter | d be ed for folk-l 
nd lairy tai nc] neg N« rse mytl 
ogy nd Gree ind K n mythology put 
937 and 938 
Science Ou / md Natur 

} i 

The modificat f the D. C. for 
cence ed in the hildre roor tl 
Brooklit Library seem t tit all the r 
quirements for é ooks with but 
exceptior 1 ently 1 place ha heer pt 
vided for nf 

The 1 » f ed n , ’ 
ne eT he ‘ efined the De } { 
ficat nd ( different 
caittere < ] 
ce 4 x ’ ; ‘ 

ectio!1 } ‘ e tw 
ve ral ft ed Or f | 
on eT ‘ £ H Ig N 
tire uc nad I | I ! 

ence ( W f ‘ 
thing Pro \ tudy reade 
nd W \W ! nt re 
books whi ‘ ost 1 4 
ubrect ! 1) la f} ; 
under Sex ( \ I P} ( Che 
trv. Cree rt } 7 Another nur 
ber for t { ‘ d simple 
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called out-of-door books which treat of Bot- 


any and Zoology and the subjects included 


under them, but which should not properly 


her s8o ( Botany) 


be put in eit r 590 (Zool 


) alone. Such books are: 


Miller Brook Book. 
Wood. II 


Ingersoll. Country cousins. 


(590) 
lustrated natural history. 
(590) 
Chapters in natural science 
Buckland. C 
(£90) 
For the first division, books of science in 


(590) 


Lubbock 


ties of natural history 


uriosi 


general, the number 500 may be used as in 
ciuding all the subdivisions — and for the last 
we shall have to make a choice between 580, 
using 581 for books on Botany, flowers, etc., 
ind 590, using 591 for animals, unless some- 
thing better can be suggested. The general 
class number for all the subjects included un- 
der science, with the exception of Zoology, is 
quite sufficient. Special numbers are, how- 
ever, required for Electricity and for Physical 
geography. If 537 is the number for Electric- 
ity, I should put with it all books on practical 
Electricity and Electrical engineering, which 
would usually be classed in 614 or 621.3. All 
Looks on Ferns, and Plants 
should be put in a general class for Botany 
It might be convenient occasionally to have 
Flower; together, but the 
amount of material in the whole class would 


large, 


Flowers, Tree, 


all our books on 
not be and it is better to let the subject- 
leadings bring out the distinctions. 

Under Zoology, 591 could be used for all 
books about Animals, whether informational 
or stories, 595 for Insects, 597 for Fishes, and 
<98 for Birds 


These divisions are much simpler than 
when we follow the Decimal classification 
more closely, and are equally satisfactory 


There is also ig of time in doing away 


506, 


a Savi 





with the di between 
and 599 
Literature 


It is safe to say, 


stinctions 590, 59T, 


I think, 


librarian would willingly divide her books in 


that no children’s 


\merican and English literature. Books in 


foreign languages should be divided by the 
nguage 

Very few divisions in literature are needed 
uuld be a gen 
books, 


for children’s books. There sh 


eral number for 


reference such as: 


CONFERENCE 


Brewer's “Readers’ has ° 

tztions and general handbooks or hist 
literature. These we could put in 800 
the regular Decimal classification num! 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, et 


Decimal 
i 


. ‘ 
tections, or readers Navit 


808 could be used, as in the 
fication, for col 
literary value 

Still another number, perhaps 8ro, 
b. needed for the individual books it 
ture, such as Addison’s “Sir Roger de C 
ly papers, Irving’s “Old Christmas,” “B 


Browning,” etc. Here should be put all b 
which according to the Decimal classifi 


would be classed with essays, or humor 


oratory, or letters or miscellany, div 


which are useless in a children’s room. 
Cutter numbers should be used for |} 
in this class, that they may be arranged 
the shelves alphabetically by author 
At Brookline, Greek and Roman literat 
is given the history number, and consider 
books the histor 


countries, 


how few we have on 


this 


those 
prove most useful 


If, too, the suggestion of putting Greek 
hy 


Roman mythology with the history has 


followed, we shall then have a very sati 
tory group of books on the mythology, | 


tory, and literature of Greece and Rome 
Bonner’s “¢ 


Bulfinch’s “Age of fable,” I 





history of Greece,” and Church's “St 
from Homer” will stand on the shel 
gether 
Poetry, 

Although poetry is a form of literatur 
should have a distinct number. Tw 
sions only are needed. For collect 


poetry, and works of individual auth 
might be used for collections and 82 
dividual works. 

Biography, Collective and individual 
Biography in a children’s room d 
need to be classified by subject, using 920 

923, etc 

Individual biography should be throw: 
one alphabet, and to designate the class 
ter may be used. In Brookline E, the C 
number, is used, but B would mean m 
in the case of P 
could be used for collective biography 


yuld like 


for Picture books, and B 


Collective biography sh 











‘ 
tog ga f classificat g t er nd student 
dl i W three book 1 ‘ » f t themselv: 
tite as useful and simpler t nd have b 
Another change suggested by the Bro n ! 
ary ne wl i ted by Mr 
te t f artists with art 5 t requit ft i 
It There is a i i i 
tical advantage in this, as we frequently ritica <amination of the book 
books to classify which treat of the sub lassify them properly 
and include b phical material as well VI} intag seem to me to 
for example | it it leaves the collection o1 
I Story music and musician books 1 class inadequately represented 
Clement. St f art and a é é For h children as do not 
istory and travel ' id by subject and who want story 
\ difficulty which all who use the Decimal book y oks, this would not : 








issification frequently encounter is the sep b 4 irral 
ition of the History from the Travel and story books would stand with tl i! 
ption of untry and consequet these children wo rea 

In a children’s room it is particularly im poorer book, becauss better o1 i 
portant that all the books about a country) hand.* 

uld stand together on the shelves Second, that t \ < of cl fying 1 

In our own library in order to bi ng this have to be dot by a person who 1s not jual 

ut we have tried using labels on the backs fied to give that careful and crit al exam! 

} t } 


f the books bearing the name of the coun- ton of | 





trv for both books of travel and history ubje jun det 
is obviates the difficulty to some extent, but W tuld certainly be unwise to attempt tl 
if we were to reclassify, or in the case of any ethod of classification 
brary starting out afresh, it would perhaps If t ea Of Cl fying children’s fi 
be better to select a number which would | t t is not deemed feasible, the simpiest 
ing them side by side or. the shelves under and most tact method 1s to arrang 
untry, and yet maintain the distinction be- the books alj et y by author, usit 
tween a beok of travel and a book of history Cutter numb No distinct class numb 
At the Brookline Library for Travel a deci needed 
4) six with the history is used. It ALOGIN 
then no long than the ordinary travel There are t ns for having | 
number and keeps the history, and the trav 1 catalog Idret room whert 
nd description of a country close together bcol t t n shelves; first, for tl 
Fiction ft hers. 1 1 student 5 
The ] I at I I I n’ story books tl libs ind l tant third 
I \ t tingly worked Idr 
t by M H n the Newark Public I ick to urd 
r) Miss Hunt describes het heme in a r in the t rary nd will t 
er which appeared in the Library Journal 1 in tl hildren’s 1 1 rather than t 
for February, 10 helves, to fir material they want. B 
This arrangemer f children’s fiction 1s juG t-heading arefi ’ 
nsidered a satisfactory one in the Newark lyt ‘ i taloging, t 
brary and has been adopted by other libra f te ’ 
rit The advantage f it seem to me to be to tl 
First, that it brings together on the shelves TI | n and her a ul 
he books of information and the story books will t to ipplemet their 
belonging to a given subject. For such chil . we ee 
en as naturally read by subject tl would a “eh es “ fa Brink 
.e H ed “4 ark | 


ful erangcer nt It hould a » he | 
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knowledge of the books, and constantly to 
verify work on lists, and to answer questions 


to edition, etc., when the books are not on 


The children I have put last as users of a 


ird catalog but I hope they may be pro 


re 
moted to the first place when they have 
rned the use and uses of catalogs, and 
vhen catalogs have been made suited to their 
LIS€ 
Keeping in mind, then, the use which is to 
be made of the card catalog in the children’s 
room, it is easter to decide upon its most 
essential features, and to make such changes 
in the methods of cataloging followed in 
other departments of the library, as this usage 
would seem to require 
Some, if not all, of the arguments in favor 
f uniformity in the work would apply here 
is in classification, but four one who has had 
experience with children, knows their de 
mands and their point of view, the more or 
less mechanical methods of cataloging when 
done for a mass of books at one time, seem 
chtirely inadequate 
Whenever it is practicable children’s books 
should be cataloged for the children’s cata 
log im the children’s department, or, at 
least, by the children’s librarian or one of her 
assistants. When done at the same time and 
by the same person who catalogs the books 
for the general library, it is practically copy 
rg, without sufficient consideration of the 
peculiar needs and demands of the children’s 
reom. Nevertheless, most of the libraries re- 
perting on this subject, make no difference in 
the information given on the cards for the 
general catalog and for the one im the chil 
dren's room —and so it is necessary to indi 
te very clearly and in detail, the changes 
which seem advisable in making a card cata 
for a children’s library 
rm of catalog 
Many children’s rooms have, as yet, no sep 
rate catalog, others have merely a brief list 
of author and title entries, but I think there 
be little difference of opinion as to the 
f card catalog most useful in the 
hildren’s room 
The dictionary catalog is the one best 
fitted to the requirements, and in those libra- 
ries where it has been in use has justified the 


value set upon it 


Cards 

Two sizes of cards are used; 
catalog card size (P 
size (I size). We us 
found it entirely satista 
paratively few instances 
to use a second card 
space in using the small 

The general 
should quite prope 
children’s catal iv ind 
the general library. The 
or the A, L. A. code may be 
main The changes which 
and which we have put into practice 
Pratt Institute Library, are as follows 
Author's name. 

Enter under the best known form 
author’s name, usually as it is give 
title page 

Example: Under Carrol 


1 


Lewis, n 
der Dodgson, Charles Lt 
widge 

The child knows nothing of “pseuds”’ 

} 


I 
rr 


extra initials discovered after much s¢« 


biegraphical dictionaries ; and, in fact, I tl 


there is much to be said in favor of 
rule for ayy catalog, unless it be 
solely by librarians, when their previ 
ing might enable them to discover 
they are looking for when entered 
to our Library School rule 
Use the anglicised form of a Greel 
author 
Example: Homer, not Homerus 
Virgil, not Virgilius 
Subject fullness for the author’s n 
have used throughout the catalog 
du not advocate. Childccn frequent! 
authors by their full names, and would 
nize them more easily than if 
were given. Although we need 1 
ferenames which authors d 
use on the title-page of their b 
forenames which are used should be 
out 
Titles. Titles may be considered one 
most important points in 
aren’s books; that is 
arrangement on the card, punctua 
Many of the same considerati 
as in cataloging in general, 


some distinctions to be mad 








ild be permuitt t t vor I 
‘ unation added, numerous omissions and 
yOsIt1O1 I t rd, tl tit id 
t idable ! ¢ nd ¢ f is pD ible 
( eT 1g 
throug! ttle + esp 
fp writt r crowded t'tl ink 
bit of important formation at the very 
end may be entirely lost to them 
Sometimes a title may be shortened on the 
hor card, and the fuller and more explana 
tory t tle be g en on the subj t ird 
Example: Bateman Book of aquaria 
(Sufficient to identify the 
book) but on the subject card 
nder the heading Aquarium 
title should re ad ,00k 
iquaria, a practical guide 
to the construction, arrange 
ent and management of 
resh water and = marine 
aquaria.” 
If the title obscure in meaning a brief 
e of explanation is needed 
Examp! Andrews, Jane. Stories of n 
four friends 
The ceasons of the year in a not 


Our wooden clock 
ake a clock 


3arnaby Lee 


Lukin 


Bennett 


\ story of the settlement of New 
An sterdan by the Dutch 
rint 
The subject of imprint on cards for a chi 
dren’s catalog is one about which ther 


seems to be a diversity of opinion, as indeed 
hout most points in cataloging 
In Pratt Institute Library we use 

1. Edition — number — new — revised 
if more than one 
for all il 


except in Biography and 


2. Number of vols 


Illustrated (written in full) 


lustrations 


History we specify maps and por 


traits 


4. Place of publication (in full); Bos 


ton not Bost 


5. Name of publisher (brief form) 
Scribner 
6. Date of publication — using also copy 


right date if differing more than 
one year 
7. Series note, especially if giving school 
grade 
lhe first two points do not differ from our 


general rules 





Paging we omit utter t ury 
dering t use which ide of 
lrer 
liiust ns 
The word it finally 
us aft t-lived attemy 
Pict ictures is t a good 
ipplied bool trations, and tl 
“illustrate f uently on the tit 
pages ot | hildren are accustomed t 
and it he best w 1 to use on a ca 
logue card Certa vy it better to u tt 
word than the abbreviation | 
u ‘ h children never understand. W 
go a little further and add the name of tl 
illustrator henever tl lustrator work 
tnakes sucl idded information of value rl 
ha been f und useful t irt tudent ind 
teachers and distinguishe in edition to th 
b ur nt more quickly than “ne 
€ I rey 
Examp Cornis! Life at the Zoo. Il 
lustrated from photograph 
by Gambier Bolton 
Ewing. Lob Lie-by-the-fire. I] 
lustrated by Randolph Cal 
decott 
Gould, Sabine Baring Old 
English fairy tale lu 
trated b Francis D fed 
ford 
size we omit as unimportant 


Place of publi that it 


something to 


ftom given in full 


< hild 


the name of a place 


may mean the 


at least recognize it as 


ard be more readily used by everyone 


Name of publisher 


In answer to the question Do you con 
sider name of publisher of 


importance on 


card for the child n's catalog bive ou 


of nine children’s arians answered “no,’ 
only two a definite “ye 

The reason for not using it given by the 
Puffalo library was that they use the smaller 
card and “more essential information might 
be cT »wwded.’ 

Miss Lyman of Scoville Institute says that 


“teachers and parents have made so much use 
of publisher in making lists, etc., that it seem 
of value 

In Medford it used for the ike of uni 


formity 
ulted by teach 


would seem t 
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be very good reason for giving the publisher’s 
name, as not infrequently the catalog 1s 
consulted for just such information — where 
tc send or to go to buy the book? 

In our own case it has been of the greatest 
assistance to the children’s librarian in mak- 
ing lists, and it is a bit of information which 
| should put on a card in preference to place 
or date, if need be. 

Price. 

Some of the same reasons for giving price 
as for giving publisher's name might be urged, 
but there are two significant objections which 
decided us against its the catalog 
card. 

First, Price is a very variable item and to 
be able to rely it, constant revision 
would be necessary. 

Second, It does not seem advisable to asso- 
ciate in a child’s mind a book and its money 
value, and this might easily be the result of 
putting the price on the face of the card. 

It is unnecessary to take up other points 
in detail, but whatever information is given 
in the imprint should be in a smaller hand 
(if hand-written or hand-printed) and in 
emaller type if printed. 

The imprint is only of secondary impor- 
tance, and there is no better way that I know 
of to make what is important, the heading 
und title stand out, than to give other informa- 
tion in a smaller hand. 

Different cards to be made. 

Very few added entry cards except title 

children’s catalog 


use on 


upon 


cards, are needed in a 
In very rare cases we make an editor or com- 
piler card. 
Example: Bulfinch. Age of chivalry; ed. 
by Edward Everett Hale, we 
make a card for Hale, E, E. 
And we make one for A. J. 
Church as adapter of Virgil. 
Joint author cards need only be made when 
the second author is as well, or better known 
than the first. 
Lodge, H. C., and Roosevelt, Theodore. 
Seelye, E. E., and Eggleston, Edward. 
Illustrator cards. 
We make cards for all well-known and im- 
portant illustrators, and as our catalog is 
ed so much by art students and teachers of 
l'ratt Institute, we have made cards, in some 
for the poorer work of illustrators as 


cases, 


useful in the study of the development of 
their work, It would not be 
ever to do this under the ordinary conditions 
of a children’s library. 

We have made cards for such illustrator 
children’s books as Howard Pyle, Percy Bi 
linghurst, Randolph Caldecott, Joutet de 
Monvel, Kate Greenaway, and others 

Title cards should be made freely, and prac- 
tically for all books except when the subject 
keading would be the same as the first word 
cl the title: 

Example: Botany for young people 

Or when the title begins with an indefir 
werd, 

Example: Manual of photography 
Series cards. 

There are two kinds of seri 

it seems advisable to make cards 


advisable how- 


’ 


series which really classifies the books 
Riverside art series; 


E, M. Hurll 


The second when a name } 


Example: 1. 


a group of stories written ser 
Example: The Gypsy series 
The Katy did 
We also use a series card 
in order to group certain books which w 


book 

quite fre 

otherwise be scattered if separately 

by title 
Example: The Brownie 

Lucy books 

Rollo books 

Subject and subject analytical cards 

Our subject cards, with the subject headi: 
in red ink on the top line, contain very mi 
the same information as our author card 
sometimes with a longer or a shorter tit) 
the case may be. 

Subject analytical cards are needed 1 
cften for children’s books than for those f 
the general library, and at Pratt Institute Li 

, 


-Lrary we have made them very freely, es 


pecially for books which are in a general class, 
but have chapters devoted to specific subjects 


Book of the 


551) but cor 


Example: Ingersoll 
(Classed in 
taining chapters on Sea 
mals, Fishing, Life 

service, Pirates, et 

We make the form of the subject analyt 


th 


card as simple as possible author’s name 


title of analytical part, and we use the “in” 





iapter heading to use, 
I 
h judgment and d 
zg 
shown and the child ‘ 


Idren’s 
prove her opportunity f making a 
concise title. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to state that we 


not underscore on the cards for the chil 


dren’s catalog The children only wonder 


such lines, and for our own convenience 


e trace all secondary and subject cards trom 
the back of the main card, giving subject- 
headings at the right hand side and the word 
“title,” when a title card has been made, at 
left, and note any other cards which may 
been made for the vook 
» omit accession numbers, The shelf-list 
always at hand and we economize space by 
leaving them off the cards 
We print all our ca int is clearer to 
und takes up less space than writing. 


vel] row , seem to 


‘n shelves, 
very useful and the ex 
have been well repaid 
Pittsburgh « 
has undoubtedly pt 
rooms with clearly 


Although 
the wisdom of such extremely brief catalog- 


ir catalogs 
ng is open to question, there is plenty of 
pace at the bottom of the card for adding 
uch information as may be deemed advisable 
in a given library 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 


If we advocate and are to make a diction 


card catalog for the children’s room 
e matter of subject headings is of very 


great importance. A poor scheme of classi 
heation cam be greatly helped by well-chosen 
+ | 


ibject headings used in the catalog, and 


ever good a cl cation we may have 


Ss connection 


n 


regards uniformity 


ist of 
main 

Perhay 
heard 


others. 


list OF 


subject 


hibrary 


ss on tl 


i 


} 
1aae 


1 


the 


arises 


headings s 


ind 


po 


in 
int 


th 


W 


? 
i 


s 

V 
} 
1 


' 


e 


e have 


r¢ 


ume que 


\ 


hether t 


be used 


he 


children’s 


more 


decisive opinions than on many 


At the 


Magnolia last year 


simplifies 


meeting 


| a} 
s SUL 


Mr 


pj eC 


t 
‘ 


ot 


B 


' 


re 


¢ 


the A. L 


t announ 


fir } 


Mnegs Wh 


been compiled at the Cleveland libra 
used for the 


loging 
ment 


with 


brought 


opinion on th 


~aiem, 


Was any 


C 


scheme 


hi 
i 


» t 


+ 


co-operative 


Pittsburgh 


fortl 


shi 


requirements of t 


in every way t 


rhis 
Pratt 


It 
he 


has be 


Institute 


several 


~¢ 


an¢ 


« heme 
Chis 


expre 


1¢ 


ry 





used 


) 
. 
| 


yllection of books very few changes 


to be made, eicher because of lack of 


had 


ynony™ous terms 


headings prepare d by 


Ames, 


been compiled in very 


of the Cleveland library, 


much the 


now in printed 


assist catalogers of chil 


s books, but like 


is a basis, not followed to the letter. 


Any suggestions which might be made 
form of warnings rather than 
ms 


Not to 


word or 


good, well 


abandon a 


term, even if scientific, 
more popular one 
Plants 


see Life 


Example: Botany see 


Biology 


Botany and Biology are two 


which children need have no 


culty in learning the meaning 


or Life, books on those subjects 


lo avoid indefinite and obscure head- 


ings 


Example: Age, Shadows, etc 


Seals (animals or crests?) 

If a heading be adopted which seems 
obscure or ambiguous, a word of ex- 

added 

after it in parentheses 

Cricket 


3. To omit headings for all disagreeable 


planation may be directly 


Example (game). 


things, and for subjects which it 


does not seem desirable to have 


children dwell upon 
Funerals 


Betting 


Example 


Regicides 
4. Do 


Synonymou 


headings so nearly 
the 


overlooked, 


two 
that 


not use 
distinction 
would be 


easily and 


either a cross reference made neces 
sary, or material lost 
Wild flowers 

md 


Spring flowers. 


Example 


5. Do 


This 1s 


not make too 
the 


subiects together, but 


minute headings. 


not as advocating 


un- 


ame 


classing 


uniform 


been 


may 
mie 


form will 
any list should only be 


tor 
ude in compiling such a list would take 


definite 


known 


fc yr 


terms 
ditfi- 

of, 
ind they cover far better than Plants 


less there is a great deal of mater 


subdivisions are unnecessary and 


quire too many cross reterence 


For example, making a separate | 


ing tor the different spices tt 


might be an article or possib 


book on nutmeg, but nearly all b 


treat ol! spice at all w 
than 


would 


difterent 


treat of more one spice, 


either analyticals have t 


made for the spices or et 


less cross references would 
needed 
Make 


erences 


very lew See and see also 


Che 


when the 


headings should be assign 


book 1s 
the 


subject 


classified, and the « 


loging done at In this 


the 


same time 
supplemented, 
that all the sub; 


book has been carefully brou 


classification can be 


one can be quite sure 
matter in the 
out 
There are several form and language he 
found 
French boo 


books, Funny bo 


ings which we have made and 


useful, such as 
books. 
and Irish stories 

As im the 


phrases 


tremely 
German Picture 


Cleveland list, we have 
as compound headings combini 


noun and a verb, such as 
Mines and mining 
Paper and paper-making 
The reason seems to be that books on 


bot 


instance — they 


subjects almost invariably treat of 


mines and mining for 
very closely connected and if alphabet: 
a different place a see reference could 
made 

Mining see Mines and mi 
We have 


subdivisions only after a ¢ 


Example 


Subdivisions found it far bet 


to make our 
deal of material has been collected on a 
ject. For example, at first we used | 
all the books, 


Easter, but at a 


for or poems, or pictures 
when the call 
than 
over it carefully and m 
Picture 


using the last for pictures only, or picture 
and a 


time 


for t 


material was greater usual, at East 


time, 


the 


we went 


subdivisions, Stories, Poems, 


verse, which might be used by 


children or art students to copy for E 


cards 





We have used the s 


Poems quite frequently, and 


visions St representec 
hall r 
snail even more 


when our cataloguc nclined to believe 
The subdivisions ubject headines fo 
in the Cleveland list the same result 
ulthough we haven't 


to warrant making a 


4 


of 
the U. S. It is much better to put all mate- tography 


on a country under the name « be the best known form o 
untry without any subhead until the sub biographes Chis would 
visions seem mecessary As in classifica- i ill name and sometimes initial 


ie line between Example: Ole Bull 
books on the history of a country and tr l 


m, it is difficult to draw t 


ivel 
d description as they so often are com- 


ined, and if ‘re be the subdivisions two 
rds have to be made for the same book Boonemann, called 
hen one under the ime of the country 
ne would answer as well Henry I[V., King of Franc 
History is the first subdivision which we 53-1610 
naturally make under country, then Descrip made from the coun 
on and travel, and a third which we have 
ade in some few cases, has been Customs 


the most distin 


that country, provided 
History as a subhead under some countries ich men would warrant 
id, making the connection 
but this should be done only after so much 


may have to be again subdivided by peri 


Example: England. History 
material has been collected as to justify such See also Oliver Cromwell, 
subdivision. Very often the title will give etc 
the period, but in some cases it is almost headings for in 
impossible to restrict a book to a given period ind frequently w 
Historical fiction should be put under the 
country subdivided by History, by period if ‘ott’s “Lady of the 
necessary, and Stories used as a final sub 


head. A simpler way, and one which would 
serve all the purposes, it seems to me, would 


yrrought out under $ 


descriptive ¢ 


to put all Historical fiction under the 
country, subhead History and the word Sto 
ries, rather than attempting to put the fiction 
with the period itle does not clearly 
w the period, 


be added. 


Almost as careful and 


of explanation may 


‘ritical an examina- 
tion is needed in order to assign subject 


headings for ry books, as is needed to means of 
classify them 


For such a ! ’ gersoll’s “Book of 


The line between historical fiction and fic the ocean” | made twelve subject ana 
tion having a good country setting or show lytical cards ubject cards 
ing the manner and customs of a country from Pittsburg “American boy 
need not be drawn as strictly in a collection handy book” number twenty-six 


ot children’s books as it has to be in a library Subject i" hould | 
for adults. Such a book as Mary Mapes least 


D dge’s “Hans Brinker” should most cer subsect 


ring 


the material « a 


ir books about In 
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dians and Indian stories are either classified 
with American history, or with fiction, but 


the heading Indians in the catalog wiil 
show us what we have on the subject, how- 
ever widely they may be separated on the 


shelves 

Cross References 
The “see’ 
may be made as the work of assigning sub 
done 


and “see also’ cross references 


ject headings goes on, or it may be 


fter the work is completed 


Miss Ames, who compiled the Cleveland 
st, suggests that they be made after th 


italog is completed in order that the cataloger 
may be sure there is material under the head- 
ing to which the “see alsos” would have to 
be made at first, if no list of subject heeadings 
the work 


not know 


followed, because until 


under 


vas being 
vas well way you would 


what headings were going to be used. 
On the other hand, it is a much safer way, 


it seems to me, to make the references when 


the subject headings are assigned and thus 


escape the possibility of referring from one 
heading to another, both of which have been 
used, but where the material on one subject 
has absolutely no interest in connection with 
the other. 

It would seem hardly profitable for me in 
this paper to go into the deep and compli- 
cated subject of capitalization, but the sug- 
le in the Cleveland list of simpli- 


gestion mad¢ 


tied subject headings is worth calling your 
to “that capitals in subject headings 


taught in 


attention 
used a> 
I do not think that the list al- 


for in the 


capitalization 1s 


sho ild be 
the schools”. 
ways observes this rule however, 
heading Nibelungen Lied, Lied has a small 
‘l” and a small “d” is used for day in New 
Year’s Day. 
[The main suggestions which I have to 
offer under classification are 
[hat mythology, except Greek and Roman, 
all folk-lore and fairy tales be put toge- 
ther on the shelves of a children’s room. 


That they be given the number 308 from 


the decimal classification, or an F, or 


some other designation. 

[hat Roman and Greek mythology be clas- 
sified with the history, art and literature 
of Greece and Rome. 

[hat the under Science be less 
subdivided than they are 


classification, the general number for each 


subjects 
in the decimal 


lass only being used; and that two num 


bers be chosen for general books on 
science and nother for nature books 


in general 


American literature be 


That English and 
thrown into one class, and arranged on 
the shelves ilphabet call by i1uthors 
That a number be chosen for Travel which 


shall bring the books close to the history 


oft a country 


That Picture books be shelved together, and 
the letter P used to indicate their lo 
tion. 

That a collection of books for the young 


est children be made and placed on low 


, 
shelves. 


Under the subject oging I we 
advocate a diction \ ard catalog for 
children’s room 

The best known form of author’s name 

should be used, and carefully chose 
titles. The information in the imprint 


should be given in such form that it may 


be understood by children and be uss 


ful to teachers and students 


That subject cards should be made undet 
well-chosen, simple, and specific subj« 


headings, not only for books as a who! 
but also for parts and chapters of books 


From several different libraries has arisen 


the question, “How shall we induce the chil 


dren to use the card catalog in the cl 
dren’s room?” In our own case I would 
that since our catalog has been made a di 


tionary catalog the children, with very slight 
introduction, have used it sufficiently to make 
me willing to carry it on and to make 


better. 
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By Mary HaNnNAuH JOHNSON , 


indet 


paper to 


l l is not the purpose of th 
1 history of library work in 


ake to give 





the south, with statistical information con 
cerning the institution and promotion of 
braries in that section. It is desired, rather 


to make a general yet by n 


resentation of nditions that have obtained 
he southert tates, which are explanatory 
ot the slower progress in library development 
in those states as compared with the prog- 
ress made in the eastern and northern 
tions and in some of the western state 
In the fir t place, vh the free public 





rary admittedly stands as a representative 
the promo 


f advanced thought and policy in 


tion of general education and in encouraging 
higher ideals in human life, it 1s not to be 


assumed that the fa 


lure of the south to keep 


pace with the t and north in the establish 
nt of librar been due >a lac rf 
cient cuilttre t nor ppreciation of the 
value of literature and the advantages of 
general dissemination. Causes of a peculiar 
character have operated to retard library 


growth in 


rightly considered it will be found that 
s not to the discredit of southern intelli- 
gence and enterprise that e section is still 
s» largely an undeveloped field in this im- 


to the dev iS- 


ar which 
the 


great civil 





southern states social condi 


tions in the south were of a character diffi 


cult for the people of the north, or even for 


the south, to ful 


e present generation ot 


understand he existence of slavery was 
largely effective in shaping those conditions 


lhe wealth and culture of the country were 


confined mainl | -] 


y to the slave owning ¢ 


and the 


ass and 
the professional business 


that 


principal 


"1 
$sses llied in 


were a 


cial sympathy 
[he higher educational institutions were pat 
ronized by those classes, and private libraries, 
many of them valuable and extensive, 
jound in the plantation homes and the homes 
of well-to-do people in the towns and citie 


were 





VSON 
S 
ary, 
( eges and private school deper 
pon for educating the youth and { 
I { ling free education 
t] poore ‘ not pract 
ered 
, ef — , 
A ‘ d ‘ 
oe portions wh | 
tered t ravages of armi¢ e ut y 
1 of resource It was 
I State that a ere nd j pe 
r ntronted by e tremend sk f 
rehal nm. Ac 1 to tl ental 
' ; ‘ f 
nstruction riod 
] compelled t ( 
its W te i iaterial upb g 
from t F ¢ - 1 i on th 
' ag , pl had not \ 
been { but the states, cou d 
| PI y 
t movement in educational 
the establishment of 
pul ysten [his necessitated 
] expenditure ‘ increased taxation 
vhite people taxed themselves to provide 
fre not on tor white but also f 
negr ldrer The development of these 
( [ 1 t I ( 
there n 1 to be dor yrovement 
which ( for a st reater expendi 
ture f publ fun ‘ vy this ed 
tional work, with it f ms first in 
order, has stood in t f te aid t 
hibrarie é é btedn of the 
States and 1 icip es emphasized the un 
preparedness of tl uth for library estab 
lishment Even had the been an urgent 
demand for librarie the popular opposition 
to the incurring of new debt fter hard 
an exp Id il ‘ checked the 
moveme W he brarie had already 
been established they could in few in 
stances he proper pported Lhe state 
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library at Nashville, Tenn., for instance, 
was created in 1854 and furnished with 
an admirable selection of books, but, on 
account of the burden of a state debt and the 
imperative drain upon the public treasury for 
other purposes, no accessions have been made 
since the war. It has become in the course 
of time chiefly a depository of acts of assem- 
blies, legislative journals, law reports and 
other state documents secured in small part 
by purchase, but mainly by interchange with 
other state libraries. 

At present throughout the south the library 
spirit is extending and manifesting itself in 
many ways. The growth in number and 
quality of school libraries is noteworthy, and 
religious, social and benevolent organizations 
are doing much in increasing the class library 
service. All this tends to promote directly 
and indirectly the public library idea. Pri- 
vate enterprises such as the Book Lovers’ 
Library and the traveling libraries make the 
people familiar with the circulation of books 
and cultivate a sentiment for free circulation 
for the many to whom subscription methods 
are not available. 

[he impulse given the modern library 
movement by private benefactions, especially 
those of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, has awak- 
ened much interest in the south. A number 
otf buildings have been erected or are in 
course of erection, and this stimulates in- 
quiry and effort in places not yet supplied. 
Librarians in the larger cities receive fre- 
quent requests for information concerning 
measures and means for library promotion, 
and it is needless to say that the inquirers are 
encouraged and aided in every way possible. 

The question in hundreds of localities is, 
how to get a library. The average town 
ccuncil holds severely aloof upon the assump- 
tion that matters of more material importance 
preempt the use of the public funds, which 
are scarcely adequate for improvements for 
which there is constant clamor. Local pri- 
vate munificence has not yet, except in rare 
instances, indicated a purpose to furnish the 
necessary means. Associated effort, there- 
fore, remains the chief if not the sole depend- 
ence, and this often fails of the enthusiasm 
and the means to secure results. In many 
places, however, organizations are making 


headway with small beginnings which give 
promise of developing into free libraries that 
wili meet the community requirements. The 
progress of this work must be slow until the 
local authorities are induced to give munici 
pal aid, or the fortunate locality secures 
donation for a library building, which quick 
ens public interest and by its conditions 
brings pressure to bear for maintenance out 
of the public revenues, 

Another indication of growing library in 
terest in the south is the increasing number 
of persons who are seeking a library training 
The belief seems to prevail that the south 
on the eve of a library extension which er 
long will require many more trained workers 
I have frequent applications from persons, 
principally young women, who request the 
privilege of serving in the library without 
compensation just for the benefit of the 
knowledge and training such service would 
give. Even as a manifestation of self-inter 
est this argues that the free library is coming 
more and more into the public thought as a 
necessary institution. 

One of the difficulties that must be con 
sidered in regard to library extension in the 
south is that involved in the presence of a 
large negro population. The free library 
supported by public funds carries with it th: 
suggestion that no portion of the populatio: 
of the regulation age can be legally excluded 
from its privileges. A library, the service of 
which is as free to negroes as it is to white 
is an institution that could be maintained 
fcw southern localities outside of great metr 
pelitan centers. There are those in the nort 
who may regard this indisposition of south 
ern whites to be served with negroes as 
manifestation of race prejudice that is incon 
sistent with a right conception of education 
progress. But this view does not compr 
hend the true situation. Race prejudice ex 
ists undoubtedly, but it is not race prejudi 
alone that makes the mingling of the races ob 
nexious and unwise in a library service. The 
social line is drawn in the south between the 
whites and the blacks unalterably. This line 
has been made and kept distinct and rigid in 
the public schools and the wisdom of such 
separation has been clearly demonstrated 
The consensus of opinion in the south is that 














this should be maintained 


the 


in 
he 


brarians and library boards are disposed 


separateness 


braries as well as in schox 


do all in their power to aid tl ct 
red people in securing libraries f their 
ywn whenever the opp ne tit rrive 
Meanwhile, the libraries, with few excep 
tions, are rigidly exclusive of blacks, with 
ch CCasio! ( S f 
the ce S in the l¢ t . I 
may be made w embarrassme p 
reeds ore wre libraries , 
+ +} y ‘ he « } shed they 1 st be 
braries for white people Afterward the que 
of negro libraries will be in ordet 


The general situation in the south ma 


summed up as one of retarded progress but 
of increasing promise There is a great 
work to be done for which thet vet no 
beginnings Pher i need f the 


REPORT OF THI 


‘THE Committee on Library Administra 
tion is impressed with 11 np ce of 
new discussion of the subject of the annua 
report as a means of library progres his 
subject is therefore presented in the pe 


that it may lead to a fresh attempt to dis 
cover or invent the ideal table of 

The obligation to report is fully recog 
nized by law. In 30 states and in the Dis 
trict of Columbia every public library is re- 


quired to report financially every ye 


city or town which sustains it 


cases a copy of the report must also be sent 
to the In 13 states 


state report also to 


18 


be made directly to the governor, library 
commission, or other state authority. The 
U. S. Bureau of Education has also col 
lected reporty at irregular intervals Sut in 


all these cases the particular form of report 
is left either to the individual library or to 
the special authority that collects, with the 
natural 


makes comparison difficult; and this difficulty 


result of an endless variety which 
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required can flot it 
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To yns é tation intelligent it 
will be nec: keep in mind the put c 
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©» know ethe ie n¢ he 
best i< nt ( ne re tir tly 
busine nt ‘ f the rk 
must be ! vn by I Cia f 
beoks that e read l bting 
public are to be fies ested. In 
this view of the case n English lhbrarian 
rote 25 years ag ~ statisti € te they 
are “needed to justify « ence Thus the 
local repor for ind persuades the local 
public d at the me time stirs the next 
, 
vn t gener ry 
The next step e collection and publica- 
tion of the U 1 ota rze body of libra- 
ries addin reat ( ‘ m of information 
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and with a constantly widening purpose. It 
is no longer merely a guard against misuse of 


1 


public funds or the announcement of a single 


experience It has become a picture in broad 
perspective It now describes a_ great 
movement and declares by its terms the 
general progress of a state along this one 
line f reading for the people It sets the 
tandard for the common work, showing to 
new enterprises how much will be expected; 
and the local pride of each city and town 
1s thereby roused anew to an effort to main- 
tain as high dard f i n library 
to pay S 1 } ] ge results 


T} ¢ rennrt ves anoth prernos if 
th ‘ ¢ . ¢ furnish o yacic of 
st ly 1 i¢ | I 1 t 
In order to urge and carry out better meth 
ocs, arous resh interest ( re greate 1 
vant: 1 p é ew law they need 
to have oe f hefore them. O librarv 
c mis th the st t Ss not oniv 
o: their State but f as many other 
States possible if they are to do their \ k 
with their eyes per But ss e can 
secure me degee of uniformity and exact- 
ness of definition, we shall be for uzzied 
to know t the statistics meat 


ciation, held at New York in 1877, the Co- 


operation Committee, Messrs. Cutter, Perkins 
and Jacksor mong other valuable ntribu- 
t e] rted tab] yf libs tatistic 

idapted ft ‘the requirement of small and 
nedium libraries.” ‘hey “recommended 
that ble be re peate d in sucee ve li- 
brary reports with the addition of a new 


column for the current year,” so as to “place 


ine the statement of each detail 


for course of years,” making comparison 
easy rhis report, after discussion and some 


slight amendments, was adopted It does 
not pear to have been published in its 
amended form, and even disappears from 
the index. It was no doubt used by some, 
perhaps by many libraries, and with modifi- 
cations may be still in use. It seems to have 
been intended as a suggestion to individual 
libraries only, inasmuch as the regular col- 
lection of library statistics on a broad scale 
had not then begun 





Lists of American libraries had appeared 
in the American Almanac for 1837 and in 
reports of the U. S. Census for 1850, 1860 and 
1870. Certain individuals, as Jewett in 18409, 
Rhees in 1857, Spofford in 1863 and Winsor 


m 1869 had collected library statistics 


cf in iT1oO I bh] ed fT [ ind i sl 
list of librar of 25.000 mes for 
year 1874 is in Appleton’s American Cy 


pwdia 
\ report, far mor ymmplete than 


these was issued by tl U. S. Bureat 
Educ n in 18&87¢ centennial vo é 
or | b 1 I { ited »t 

This included returns from 3647 librarie 

300 volumes and over, giving name, pl 
date, terms of use, volumes, average yearly 
dditions, circulation, funds, income 1 
yearly expenditures for books and for ad 
tration. Of these 11 items the first f 

name. place, date and terms of use —hk 
merely descriptive, were taken for grant 

1 the A. L. A. schedule of next y 
nd the other seven items in d I 
were vd { ted. amitting nh 

permanent funds he Bureau of Edu 
again reported for 1885, naming 5338 

of 300 volumes, an increase in nine years of 
40 but nly s I 

which five wer script n 
the number of volumes, was subject to current 
change. A third report for 1891 appeared in 
1803, including 3804 libraries of 1000 ] 

and giving 20 items ot which 10 were - 


scriptive or permanent in their nature and to 
were progressive or annual item A rej 
for 1896 was issued in 1807 for 4206 libr 
of 1000 volumes, and another for 1900, pr 
in root, showing 5383 libraries of 1000 
umes These five national reports were uf 
great value to the library movement 
Following the pattern set by the U 
report of 1876, some of the states about 180 
began to collect and publish their own mate- 
rial, in some cases copying from the nati 
report as a beginning. Yet not all have 
felt the need of annual statistics. Sor 
states, like Massachusetts, have made an 
casional report of monumental completene 
presenting most valuable historical and d 
scriptive matter, but did not concern the: 


se] 


' 


ves with the annual record of additiotr 











¥ , ¥ 5 

circulation and expense In Illin t 1 tem nd 1 
absence of y . thority, th , — 1 2s 
libr has 1 | | t and 
library f h are be p ~~ To ] : ‘ nd ( 
University of here are vo or t { \ I ul 
three tate V0 cal n¢ 1 t | 
nua t repot iere t mac ( i t 10 
coll ’ t yet in runnin f t ft 

he e now I! states which collect li tior sabe { ; 
br reports Cdl e n two wr ¢ he ft 
year Uhese Ne Han R 1 ‘ t 


oT ess reg < () f \ It 
these Wi l t ( t 
the same tor ot I brar \ 
adopted by the N [ cip t 

their endeav ' ‘ ‘ 





arnounce their intention t 1 the I ght are pet nent and can be answered 
table in a somewhat simplified fort rd t four relate to current work 
three or four instan sh the extent of Of# te nother state 30 are permanent 
uniformity so f scert ed Of 2 m ite in 
differ w € I I 1 1 I | é < () 
oth We t eus Ird ther report nly 
rietic t report » cont yn extend and f 
diminished by t s of the fiscal y ed ‘ 
23 é r dates for library ‘ from I t 

Of t P ‘ | 9 . } er 1 thece « 

one in De er, tl tt t | ere fere r Nun 

g 1 t end of the y I At ‘ 

One of the 1 t ron e Rhod ese W t f r to ) 
land State Board of Educatior Aside from \ll t t t 1 rh \W 
name, place and official signature, seven q f \ ; 


tions are asked, as follow Number of 1 pract t the n Tate " 
umes at the beginning of the year Volumes é f 

added? Volumes lost Volumes at end of which may 1 tor 1 more factory 
the year? Volumes circulated? Number of results in the et 

different persons drawing books Number In vie of ting facts, the committee 
of new patrons? This is followed by space beg leave 1 ffer me suggestions looking 


for “Remarks.” Income and expenditure are toward gr 


ite formity and definitene 


reported on a separate blank Yet as each 1. Separate al! descriptive and permanent 
of the items relating to volumes is followed items of information from those which relate 
by nine columns for the classification of to current worl here are question ucl 
is date ot to nding t of building, class of 


books and two columns for totals, the report 
may not appear so simple after all. Michi- library, control, system of clas ification, cat 
gan asks 12 questions The United States log, referer om, et which, when on 
asks 19 main questions and 12 sub-questions inswered, seldom need to be repeated. ‘Thi 


New Hampshire has 28 items, New York ha mportant i tion uuld be ob 
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once on a separate sheet accompanying the 
first report of each library, placed on file and 
brought out whenever the state board think 


best to use it. When changes occur the 
librarian will report any new rules, new 
methods, catalogs or buildings in a certain 


space for “additional information” to be 
he current annual blank, and the 
When infor- 


any special topic such 


found in t 

record will be kept up to date. 
mation is desired on 
bindings, comparative 


books, 


shelves, use of cards of the Library of Con- 


popu- 
larity or usefulness of access to 


success of new methods with child 


gress, or 
ren or with schools, let it be sought through 
a special circular. Information for the use 
of the state commission will also be ob- 
tained by reports of personal visits duly filed. 
but let the annual questions relate to work 


actually done rather than to the way of do- 
ing it 

report generally 
(1) 
for the year; 


» Select the subjects of 


as essential 
additions : 
lation or home use of books; (4) 


recognized Such are num- 


ber of volumes; (2) 


reference or library use; (5) income, includ- 
(6) other 


ing source; and Cwo 


payments 
items — hours of opening and terms of use — 


are liable to vary from year to year in small 


libraries and may be added to the list. The 
smallest library can readily answer these 
eight questions at regular intervals. Pro- 


vide a generous space for “additional infor- 
mation,” a line for the heading and other 
lines for signatures of president and libra- 
rian and we shall have the skeleton of our 
report blank. 

3. Expand the selected subjects. We have 
learned the principle of expansive classifica- 
tion of books, let us follow the same lines in 
annual reports. Print the leading items in 
heavy type and let each main topic be fol- 
lowed, or preceded, for the sake of addition, 
by divisions or details of the same in some- 
what smaller type and some of these again 
by subdivisions in still smaller type so that the 
comparative importance of each class may be 
evident to the eye. All libraries, even the very 
smallest, may be expected to reply to the gen- 
eral questions and to as many of the others as 
they may see fit. Libraries of 10,000 volumes 


will respond to all questions of the first and 


INFERENC! 


second class, and libraries of 100,000 volumes, 
or of some other readily defined type or size 
such as city libraries will reply to all. In this 
way all libraries will have before them the 
suggestions of the full schedule of organized 


work without feeling oppressed with the in 
Tt 


fliction of tasks beyond their strength ie 
summary table will have its main columns for 
al! and its subordinate columns for some 


without confusion. 

4. Define carefully the terms used. Even 
the word “volume” may be a trifle uncertai 
is a pamphlet a book? Shall magazines 
temporary binders pass for bound volume 
be counted? One 
only bound vol 


Are all public documents to 
blank 
meaning probably those 
But this uncertainty as t 
a volume is as nothing compared 
“circulation.” If 


report says “Include 


umes,” that are per- 
manently bound. 
with that 
which surrounds the word 
the librarian could only know that so many 
read so times by 
would disappear. But 
In a multitude 
were 


books were actually many 


some one this difficulty 
this knowledge is impossible 


of cases we can only know that books 


taken from the library by certain borrowers 


and were returned after certain intervals 
showing some signs of use. The issue and 
the return show circulation. The word is cor- 


rectly chosen. But if six books are issued t 
one person in one day and four of them are 
returned the same day, should such circula 
tion count six? If so counted how can this 
record be properly compared with that of an 
ether library where the rules forbid any bor- 
rower to have more than one book? It is evi 
dent that a definition of circulation must be 
based on uniform rules for lending. This car- 
ries the difficulty farther back, but does not 
diminish it. On the contrary the difficulty is 
greater. For any library must be governed 
by its conditions, being amenable only to the 
law of the highest usefulness, and we cannot 
impose rules upon any. Our only hope is to 
show to all libraries the great usefulness of 
an approximate uniformity of rule, and in 
many cases we shall fail. Here will come in 
a discussion of the “two book system” and of 
the system of many books if only one of them 
i3 fiction. Then the classifying of fiction must 
also be considered, and vacation lending and 
lending for study and many other conditions 








to meet which 


to be varied. If some books are lent for pay 
should they be counted in the circulation If 
5c books are sent school room for th 
term, shall tl t be counted so? Or 
shall the actua the s l m 
to individual r nted Or sha 
the 50 books be multiplied by the number of 
scholars on the p mption that each é 
read all the books Or shall the so oks be 
multiplied by the number of weeks? Or shall 
all the books | tually given out once 
week and the scholar ed t ta net 
hem Similar questions arise in regard 

all the returns of g library rk t 
the librar W stically i ned is 


quite at sea. We are accustomed to express 





the value of a library in terms of circulation 
because it 1s convenient use a sing tem 
that seen mple and easily ascertained. But 
ve must not overlook the fundamental neces 
sity of a fixed standard of measurement. The 
rules of lending must be « and pt 
miately 1 f the ret s are to have l 
val f iparison. And unifort s still 
mo s tial if the an int I ¢ 1 
to deter he reven 

In regard such rules, however, t cot 
mittee w é has he duty of liberal 
treatm f rrowers The library — and 
the librarian — exist f the service of the 





any 1 | vexatious than ser 

viceable it « iboli ed It seems to 

pt » gcod order to confine each reader t 
1e | t me. The rule is necessary to 


fairly distribute those books for which there 
is insistent demand. But when books are 


an 


needed for study and are not in immediate re- 


quest the Rules must 
large 
And 
if such variations sometimes break up the fair 
of our 


aside till the reader is 


unreasonable 


, 
ruie 15S 


be liberal and elastic enough to allow 


room for judicious neglect of the letter 


statistics must stand 


served 
there 
o: library service which cannot be overlooked 


lines statistics, 


Besides circulation are other forms 


in reporting results. Reading and study in 
the library, all reference work and work with 
for 
counted. 


and children should in some way be 


At the same time work of this class 
is by no means of uniform value in all libra- 


ries. The hours, the rooms, the tables, the 
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ges e noted nd re it} I y 
| adde I year s his yota library 
re is mething w h cannot be 
se I es, and yet it may be te 
npor the rest. If the librarian 
tes icular experience and can 
i wor e owes it to himsel to his 
ry and to other libraries to do so. Profit 
x el S the ery essen e of thi whole 
I t nd we ought not to lose the 
\ ! in t \ sentence 
h tion from each library is 
¢ mary i State re put 
1 t y reporting ts own 
city 5 i ( e, both 
to tl ’ 1 ¢ id one 
which ve pared, to include a 
consid lise on of the rary situa 
tion, « ge sp y on new feature f tl 
growing rt} is nece ry to mak 
c'tizens ted with their own library and 
to se t ( nt support. They have 
iz the whole story and to 
learn t tl futur Figures 
re dry id demat te ‘ he hi 
brat | S t né ho can 


tistics, 
secure 
given 
cates 
Le cor 
states 
ire 
year e 
ferred. 
sible, I 


considered and 


4 


hand 


A word to the young librarian 


OT nity 

I rn: f year would simplify sta- 
but be ps irly difficult to 
it. By long habit <]l the operations of 
_ ’ w atte i —_— 
| ri I e been adjusted to hxed 


nding Dec. 31 would 
but 
and 

the 


30 miz‘it naturally be pre 


Probably a year 


ivenie! oO ie in some 


mavrority ; 


where report of Lbraric schools 
led 
nding June 

\ change 


jut if must 


by the same board, school 


to one date is not impos 


come a3 the result of a well 
united determination. 


Report 
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promptly! The secret of casy reporting is to 
keep your material always up to date. Begin 
with the beginning of the year. Have day 
blanks ready and columns ruled. Record each 
day's work before the next begins. Then, if 
your work is faithful, reporting will be a 
p:easure, and if the libraries are prompt the 
State report will appear earlier and be more 
useful 

When all has been said and after the ideal 
forms have been produced we shall have to 


the insufficiency of statistics to ex 


confess 
press the real value of library work. There 
is always a personal co-efficient, and the qual 
ity of the librarian cannot be noted in the 
tables. One man or woman who comprehend 
and loves the work will often do far better 
service, even with limited resources and 

small circulation, than another who does not 
comprehend, though the library is rich and 
the record large. We are trying to get at this 


rHE ESSENTIALS OF 


CONFERENCI 


ratter of personal efficiency by training, and 
the subject claims earnest attention. One of 
the state report planks asks, Is the librarian 
trained at a library school? Is the librarian 
ent by the library to the annual meetings of 
the A. L, A. and of the state association? 
These are significant questions, but there ar 
persons whom no schools and no privileg 
of conference can make into librarians. The 
elusive personal quality is underneath every 
item in the table 

Che conmittee recommend that the follow 
ing vote be referred to the Council 

Voted, That the Committee on Library Ad 


ministration are instructed to report at the 





next annual meeting a schedule of library 





statistics to be recommended for use in mak 
ing and collecting annual |I:brary reports, this 
schedule to include or be accompanied by 
rules for counting circulation and for estimat 


ing other torms of library service. 


A LIBRARY REPORT 


By Wittram E, Foster, Librarian Providence Public Library 


TH RE are, in the main, four parties to 
whom a library report is made. The first 


he local government, from 


is, very naturally, t 
whom, in most instances, the library's appro- 
priation is derived. The second is the general 
public, including the regular or habitual users 
of the library as well as those who are less 
habituated to it, and the donors who have 
made gifts to the library as well as persons 
who have not. The third comprises other li- 
braries, whether within the same community 
or not. Lastly, there should be added the 
board of trustees (or governing board of the 
library under whatever name), if, as is often 
the case, the report is not that of the presi- 
dent of the board, but some other officer, as 
treasurer or librarian. Officially such a re- 
port as this is made to the board, it is true, 
but, none the less, through it to the other 
parties specified above. In several states also, 
as Mr. Eastman has shown, the report must 
be made to the state. The subjects on which 
information is sought (and supplied by the 


report) may be grouped under these fou 
heads: 1st, the growth of the library; 2d, the 
use of the library; 3d, the methods of admin 
istration; 4th, the finances. To these may be 
added two other items, as representing ideas 
to be kept in mind in preparing a library re 
port, namely, “Interrelations” (as, for in- 
stance, the ratio between the number of vol 
umes and the number of readers), and “Com- 
mon bases” (dependent on the uniformity 
with which the items of information § are 
stated in the reports of different libraries). 

The pages which follow comprise a large 
number of the questions to be answered, un- 
der each of these heads 

Information to be included in the report 
(A) GrowTH 


1. How many volumes has the library at 
present? 

2. How many pamphlets, etc 

How many have been added during the 

past year? 

4. How many have been added in each 


} 
ciass 


o*) 



















































How many volumes in each « ire in 
the entire library? 
How many of the acce ms have re 
sulted from the binding of publi 1 
How many the ling of othe 
periodicals ? 

w many from othe r ilready 
bound ) ¢ 
How many of the accessions ve bee 
giits 
How many have been purchas« 
How many have been transfers, by bind 
ing? 
Of the purchases, how much money wa 
appropriated for a ne group oft 
books, for instance, works on art 
How many such groups have been thi 
designated, and how much has been 
appropriated in eacl 
How many have been witl 
drawn, fro t | r, and 
other reasons during the past vear 
How many under each heading? 
Stating the total gain, as compared w 
the total loss, what is tl et g d 


ing the past year? 

How many periodicals are 
ceived, from all 
How many have 
How many have 
From whom (menti 





regularly re 
sources ? 

subscribed tor 
been given? 


1 by name) have 


been 


ne 


ll gifts been received (books. pan 
phlets, periodicals, etc.)? How many 
different donors are included? 

How many have been received and 
withdrawn by exchang¢ 

What kinds of works are counted 
pamphlets 

How have the additions been distribu 
uted among the different departments 
(e.g., the children’s library) ? 


How 
Ust 
How many volumes have been used 
during the year at the library building 

How many at deliveries, branches, etc. ! 
How many ha been taken home 
(stating the deliveries, branches, et« 

separate ly pr 

How much of the reference use has been 
registered ? 

What has been the largest daily circula- 
tion: 

What the smallest? 

What the average? 

State the figures also in similar terms 
for the weeks and months 


many among the different class 





How many pamphlets (defined as 
above) have been issued during the 
year? 

How many days has the library been 


open for circulation ? 

How many for reference ? 

Is the library open on Sundays? 
Is it open on any holidays? 

On which ones? 


ER 


Du 


\w many readers 


ring what h 


any days, or 





. 
riow ad Ing I 
How non-resice ( 
te 
Witl it iimiut 
aa ed 
f reader 
i \ 1 
et 
i n ny reader " 
1 ; 
‘ 
1 " 
1 
‘ , “= 
! \ ™m y ent 
, raries ! é 
. ' 
| ume 
17 r ‘ 
i 
} 
| 
1+ i 
\ Anesen 
} 
| I 
WV} ‘ 
¥ i ~ ‘ 
S ' i to 
t t t t t 
Does the library belong to the “depart 
in type of architecture 
If , lo« rep 
| t] ne he 
Or in t 
Or not at 
If i « ire icluded 
Ha | | it¢ depart 
} tr nt | 
wl n 
1 
H \ 1 I ‘ « ¢ 
‘ é 
H] bee F red the 
‘ rd 
Te ' dj — 
How heen . 
printed 
Hiave the | ( onere prir d 
T } t 
Has tl hrar { collection 
He i periodica hav been 
' 1 
tlio ( rk 
How r n each materia 
OF he per Ine the lil t 
ree ¢ t 
ble w i t T i ed, or ¢ i ified ? 
What are the mimmum qualification 
I é g these p t t , 
Are ow nations held 


a 
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Are promotions made, and on what 
basis 
What is the scale of salaries? 
Of how many persons does the library 
board (“trustees” or “directors”) con- 
sist ? 
Is it chosen by the municipal govern 
ment fr 
If not, in what way? 
Are the members chosen for specified 
rms, and if so, which name ire 
igned to each term? 
What is the organization of the board? 
Fiy 
Wh s the balance sheet for the 
year _as between receipts and ex- 
penditures ? 
How much money has been received 
from the municipal appropriation 
How much from other sources? 
Are there any income-bearing funds, 
and if so, what are their conditions and 
amounts ? 
How much money has been received 
from library fines? 
Is an annual rent paid? 
If the library has a separate building, 
what is the annual cost of maintenance? 
How much was paid for lights? 
How much for heating and ventilation 
(separately) 
How much for books? 
How has the money been appropriated 
among the various classes of book- 
expenditure (cither with income-bear- 
ing funds without) ? 
How much was paid for binding? 
How many volumes have been bound 
within the library building by the li- 
brary binders? 
How many within the library building, 
but by an outside firm? 
How many outside the library building 


and charged for by an outside firm? 


Is the annual binding contract awarded 
after receiving bids from binders? 

How many volumes in all have been 
bound? 

What has been the average price paid 
per volume? 

How many have been bound in each 


kind of leather or cloth, respectively? 
How much has been paid for printing 
during the year, and for what pieces of 
work ? 

Have any catalogs been printed dur- 
ing the year, and of what nature? 

At what cost have they been published ? 
At what price have single copies been 
sold? 

How many copies have been sold? 
Have any library bulletins been pub- 
lished during the year, and of what na- 
ture (annotated or not) ? 

At what period have they been issued ? 


” 
af. 


28. 


29 


30. 


wn 





At what cost have they been published ? 
At what price, if any, have single copies 
been sold? 

How many copies have been sold? 
How much has been paid during 
year for miscellaneous supplies? 

Is the annual contract for 
awarded after receiving bids from deal 
ers? 

How much has been paid during the 
year for the salaries of libr: 1 
ployees ? 

How much of this has been paid to the 
library force proper? 


the 


supplies 


How much to the building r jani 
torial) force? 

Is the amount charged for “care of 
grounds” included under this latter 


head, or separately ? 
Is there a specified scale for library sal- 
aries? 

Is this governed both by nature of 
cupation and length of service? 


RATIOS, 
General 
What is the tal 


ratio of the t number 


of volumes in the library to the popula- 
tion of the municipality ? 

Also of the total number of readers 
registered (on residents’ cards) to tl 


population of the munic 
Also of the number of 
lated, for home use, 
readers registered? 
Also of the number of 
lated to the total number of volumes in 


umes ci 


he 


reu 


ipality ?* 
vi 
t number of 


to 


ly an ~ 
volumes ci! 


the library? 

Also of the number of volumes cir 
lated to the number of volumes which 
can be circulated (1.¢., excluding refer- 
ence books, etc.) ?# 

Cost. 

What is the ratio of the total cost of 
cataloging the books, in manuscript or 


by typewriter, to the number of volumes 
cataloged ? 


Iso of the total cost of printing cata 
logs to the price charged for a single 
copy ? 


\lso of the total cost of binding to the 
number of volumes bound? 

Also of the total cost of service to 
number of volumes in the library? 
Also of the total cost of service to 
number of volumes circulated.** 


the 


* Information as to the issue of non-residents’ 
cards is necessary. 


+ Information 
be 


can 


lumes wl 
one card, is necessary 


number of v 
time on 


as to the 
issued at a 





Comparisons should also be made, based on the num 
ber of days from which a book may be kept, also 


the classes in which the hocks issued respectively 
belong, and also on the number of non-resident's 
cards. 


** Information 


as to the number of persons on the 


iorce is necess iry 











6. Also of the total cost of service to the 

aggregate expenditure ?* 

A library report is, in the nature of the case, 
a statistical report. It should, therefore i 
ourse, comprise tables in which the var : 
items of information are set fort n an 

rly manne S| d contain anything 
eyond this In other wor t cor 
prise text as well as tables? Certainly if the 
report is to inform the general pul (includ 





e helpers of the library, both by tongue and 
en as well as by their cheerful support of it 
hrough taxatior t should not be without its 
ges of text. It here it the methods of 
dministration are unfolded, the policy of the 
brary developed, effective pleas presented 
I uppl} ng its needs nd whatever ther 
; of significance in the inter-relation of tacts 
ncisely indicated. Moreover, this is the | 

rary’s natural and obvious chronicle, not 
ierely for the items of routine work which 
ect rily appe in the bles of statisti 


ual 


ndertaking In its pages will be found, as 
, matter of cour the off record of its 


enterprises or of its acquisition of 


It hardly needs to be stated that 


f a library 
for 


place - prolix reflections nor 


unctory space writing. 


said can be said in five lines, there is 
reason why five lines should not be 
rve. More commonly, however, the 


pres- 


ire of an overwhelming mass of significant 


natters to be chronicled ensures a rigid parsi- 
ny of language 
The f 


need of 
the financial 


and 


iccuracy 1s also obvious 
sure to be impressed 
In the por- 
report presente d by the librarian 
the of 


information, in regard both to the 


portion 1s 


upon the mind of the treasurer. 


tion of the 
himself (if library be considerable 
the 
growth of the year and also to the use, will 
necessarily have come from 
the 


knows, 


other members of 
himself 
f the 


‘second- 


library fe The librarian 


for 


children’s department, but 


rece 
instance, of the workings 


only ina 


hand” or less intimate way, as compared with 


the custodian of that department, the chil 


* Information to the 1estion of department 


libraries and of open shelves, is also necessary 


f a department present a 








to the librarian each yea! t in 
an’s report these department reports shou 
D plainly and systematically cited as the 
I s of the statements made under the head 
f these departments respectively) No less 
necessity exists for avoiding hap-hazard 
methods, ir. these department reports, than in 
the report of the librarian himself ho might 
very properly s ly these several members 
of the staff with definite outlines, in writing 
of the p which they should not t 
to touch At the ume time ‘ taff re 
port l emboc the most restricted 
freedom in touching on otl matters than 
these which are definitely specified Cheir 
vriters I ] be en raged make as 
trong a plea { e for e pressing 
ds of their n department The ime 
necessit I i « not 
exist in thes ase in the pr nted report 
( f the ] brar I il d vh f no The s} | b 
encouraged t diffuse, each one should be 
ercourag t ree tl he t | r the 
pac t re y need 
The t f the report, moreover f 
sO OC ' rtance that ’ 
tem ¢ ( t ling sO to peak, should be 
dopted, between the statements in the text 
ind the espo! ling portion of the table 
1 the appendix. This can apparently be best 
provided f by references to these tables 
e form of footnotes 
Whether a report should be provided with 
rn index, with a table of contents, or with il 
ustratior must be left to the judgment of 
the library which issues it. These are not 
essentials, but they are features which add 


greatly to the value « irary’s report when 


used in libraries outside it wn community 
graphical stand 


should lead t pr ding each 


Deference ti 
1 ] 


ataGs 


report 


with a title-page Another essential is the 
definite statement of the period for which the 
report is made (giving the year, month and 
day): and still anotl he supplying of the 


after the 


city or t vn In e library world there are 
several Springfields which are of interest. and 
( sever Burlir gton to be di riminated 
| n ¢ h the 
It hardl eeds to be added that the report 














so 


as it leaves the hands of the librarian, should 
represent a carefully digested exposition of 
the subject, rather than a partial, or crude, 
or impulsive view of the matter. In the staff 
reports, coming from each of the heads of de- 
the heavy emphasis 


partments, respectively 


is naturally laid (as it certainly ought to be 
laid) on the claims of that particular depart- 
The 


Greek 


librarian, however, must possess 
soul,” 


ment 
the dramatist’s 
and must see his little library world “stead- 


“even-balanced 


ily” and “see it whole.” 
To do this he must possess the insight to 
recognize the true significance of the inter- 


related facts, since there are few phenomena 


sc umninstructive as unrelated facts. Also, 
while not distorting an apparent inference 
(which may indeed rest on a mathematical 


ratio) into an unwarranted generalization, he 
should let the principle or tendency have, at 
least, its due weight such as the 
instructive study of circulation statistics by 
Mr. Bostwick, in the Library Journal, have 
shown the librarian that while are 
of undoubted value, there are whole sections 
of the field on which they fail to throw the 
needed light. The librarian will 
recognize this fact and proceed accordingly. 
Lastly, library reports should not lack a 


Articles 


Statistics 


judicious 


common basis of uniformity. The facts pre- 
sented in one year’s report of any given li 
brary are frequently chiefly luminous in their 
comparative similar facts in the 
previous year’s report of the same library, the 
standards of comparison being the 
In the same way the 
facts presented in the report of one library 


relation to 


units or 


same in both instances 


are frequently luminous in their comparative 


relation to similar facts in the reports of 
other libraries; but too frequently the com 
mon basis of uniformity, which alone can 


render such comparisons valuable, is lacking. 
I am aware that much can be urged, with a 
show of reason, against a too rigid uniformity. 
I desire to give full force to the consideration 
that it is the local municipality which supplies, 
im most instances, the funds for maintaining 
the and even for printing the report; 
and it seems proper that a preference coming 


library 
from this source should be influential. I am 
also that the dream of absolute uni- 
in minutest details, is plainly un- 

Above all, I recognize to the full- 


aware 
formity 
realizable 
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that 1 


est extent the fact a library’s methods 
should possess individuality and adaptation to 
and not slavishly copy th 
On th 


cther hand, the tendency to plan methods 1 


Iccal conditions, 


methods of some other community. 


common has made rapid and surprising p1 

gress among libraries in the past few years 
Again, the libraries which perhaps have least 
expected to do so have made repeated calls 
on other libraries for details, 
which the adoption of a uniform basis would 


comparative 


have given them without the expenditure ot 
time, money and labor; and have later recip 
rocated the service, in still more expenditur 
oi time, money and labor, through this scat 
tering fire of inquiries. Lastly, the adoptio: 
of a uniform basis would not necessarily in 
volve the abandonment of the forms and for- 
mulas already in use. At least one library 
prints its statistics each year, in its annual re 
port, first in the terms of its own system and 
then in that of a common system. 

The attempt to collect comparative statis 
tics results failures to secure 
uniformity such as the following: 


sometimes in 


FAILURE TO SECURE UNIFORMITY 


\. General. 
1. In regard to registering additions 
(1) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books” alone 
(2) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books and pamphlets.” 
(3) Entry embodying in some cases 


“Books, pamphlets and reports 
2. In regard to registering use. 


(1) Entry embodying in some cases 
“ ” 
Books” alone. 

(2) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books and pamphlets.” 

(3) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books and reports.” 

(4) Entry embodying in some cases 


“Books and periodicals.” 
(5) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books, pamphlets and reports.” 
(6) Entry embodying in some 
“Books, pamphlets and pe 


nale 
cais 


cases 


riodi 


B. Cost. 


1. Im regard to recording cost of books, et 


(1) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books” alone. 
(2) Entry embodying in some cases 


“Books and pamphlets.” 


(3) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books and reports.” 
(4) Entry embodying in some cases 


“Books and periodicals.” 











(5) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books and binding.’ 

(6) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books, pamphlets and reports.” 

(7) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books, pamphlets and period 
cals.” 

(8) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books, pamphlets and binding.’ 

(9) Entry embodying in some cases 
“Books, reports and periodicals.” 

(10) Entry embodying in some cases 


“Books, reports and binding 
2. In regard to the cost of library building 

(1) Entry embodying in some cases cost 
of “Building” alone 

(2) Entry embodying in some cases cost 
of “Building and furnishings.” 

(3) Entry embodying in some cases 
of “Building and land.” 

(4) Entry embodying in some cases cost 
of “Building, furnishings and 
land.” 

3. In regard to the cost of 
when in rented quarters 

(1) Entry embodying in 
“Rent” alone 

(2) Entry embodying in 
“Rent and light.” 


cost 


maintenance, 


some cases 


some cases 


WEAK POINTS IN LIBRARY STATIS1 


By Artuur E. Bostwick 


G TATISTICS of library work are very 


much like statistics of any other kind of 


work. They are, or should be, collected for 
the same purposes and are subject to the 
same weaknesses. Statistics of this kind are 
numerical statements of results. The word 
statistics,” to be sure, is also used to denote 
the systematic study of such statements and 
the deduction of laws and rules of action 
therefrom. But, as has been recently re 


marked by Mr. Teggart, che science of statis- 
tics is noticeable in library economy, chiefly 
by its persistent failure to appear, despite the 
well-meant efforts of a few choice spirits to 
This lack of a science 
of library statistics is one of the weak points 


foster its development 
of which I but of this more 
anon. 

A decidedly weak point about the numerical 


am to speak - 


statement of results is that many results are 


not susceptible of numerical statement, Some 


Chief Circulation 


(3) Entry embodying in me es 
“Rent and heat 

(4) Entry embodying 1n me 
‘Rent, heat and ventilat 

5) Entry embodying in s ases 


“Rent, heat, ventilation and light 





[Also a similar contusion when rent 
ot inc ided. | 
3. /n regard to cost of service 
1) Entry embodying in some case 


“Library service” alone. 
2) Entry embodying in some case 
Libr and building s« 
ee 
3) Entry embodying in some 
‘Library service, building service 
e of grounds.’ 


nteresting attempts 


ry service I 


have been 1 e 
ommon system, or mode 


The first draft of 


of the uppeared in 1877, in the Library 
lournal I, p. 429-31 (the later draft 
having apparently been printed) «The other 


attempt was printed in 1902, in Public Libra 
ries, V. 7. p. 400-09 

Che field would seem to be open for further 
experiment 1 this same direction 


Department, New York Public Library 
re so constituted by nature and others cann 


be got at with sufficient accuracy You can 


never expres figures, for instance, the in 


crease of spiritual-mindedness in a community 
due to the reading of books You cannot 
state in your statistical tables the ratio of 
pages read to pages unread in the year’s home 
ise of books T} atter 1s not because this 

not expressible in figures, but because the 
data cannot be collected Among these two 
classes of inexpressible and uncollectible re 
sults are many of the most important that we 
have to offer. The unfortunate thing is that 
the tendency is to exaggerate the importance 


of figures and t sume that the whole of a 


library's work can be tabulated. There is no 
except the in 


intelligence among |i 


remedy for this, so far as I see 

crease and diffusion of 

brarians and others 
Coming down to the things that can be ex 


pressed numerically and tabulated, the first 











weak point is that they are often mendacious 
This may be rather the fault 
the 


0; misleading 
of traditional 
than of the 
stance, it is assumed that books withdrawn 
are read, which they often are 
use do not claim di- 


Statistics 


For in- 


inference from 


statistics themselves. 
tur home use 
not. Statistics of home 
rectly to be statistics of home reading, but 
they are often incorrectly inferred to be such 
Again, many tables of statistics are mis- 
the reader is not told just 

To be useful, a numerical 
accompanied by a statement 


leading because 
what they mean. 
table should be 
of just how the numbers were obtained. 

\ statement of circulation by classes is of 
little know the system 
of classification ; representing the 
h I books 
precautions were taken to 
that count 
instance, the 


value unless we 
figures 
use of tell us nothing unless 


know what 
and how 
whether, for 


word in a 


insure a fair count 


was made; 
looking up of a dictionary is 
counted or not. If exactitude is unattainable 
the inexact figures should not be placed side 
I with approximately exact ones, leav- 
ing the reader to infer that they are of equal 
We cannot take the same June cir- 
Our probable 


calculated. 


ry side 


value 
culation over and over again. 
be estimated, not 
But we all know that the different 
tics that we give in our reports are of. dif- 
Let us by no 


errors must 


statis- 


ferent degrees of accuracy 
means throw away the least accurate, but let 
us give an idea of the relative accuracy by 
stating 
in one table are correct to one per cent., while 


our estimate, for instance, that those 


those in another may be 25 or 30 per cent. in 
error; and let us at the same time give suffi- 
cient of the facts in the case that the reader 
may determine whether or not our estimate 
is a reasonable one. That we do not do this, 
o- something like it, surely constitutes a weak 
pceint 

Some library statistics have no weak point 
they should 
not exist because they are of no use. Nu- 
merical statements of fact are useful in the 
first place in satisfying a legitimate curiosity 


because they are all weakness; 


— they are to tell those who have a right to 
know about certain results, certain things re- 
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garding those results. But above and beyond 


this is a use that has risen to great import- 
ance of late years, the study and comparison 
of numerical results to see how the methods 
of reaching those results may be improved, 
sc that the results themselves may be bet 
tered, and to ascertain, when methods have 
been altered to this end, whether the expected 

This 
use of statistics is playing a large part in our 


commer 


nprovement has or has not taken place 
industrial development. Our large 
cial and manufacturing concerns often main 
tain statistical departments employing large 


numbers of clerks; and the kind of statistics 


that shall be collected, as well as the meaning 
of those that have been collected, are the ob 
ject of serious and earnest study, for the con 
clusions that may be deduced may affect the 
policy of the company and gain or lose for it 
thousands of dollars. As has been said above 
we are lamentably far from any such use of 


our statistics. But at all events we ought t 
me of our tables occasionally 
We should ask our 
is the use of these 


May they not 


recognize that s 
outlive their usefulness 
selves in every case, What 
Who will use them? 


The tendency is to mul 


figures ? 
as well be omitted ? 


tiply statistics unduly It is well that new 
points should be covered, but the dead wood 
ought to be cleared out. 

ever to make intelligent 


able to com 


Again, if we are 
use of our statistics we must be 
pare accurately the reports of different libra 
ries. Our statistical reports are in the same 
chaotic state as were our systems of classifi 
cation before the unification of the past twen 
ty years. Oh, for some statistical Dewey or 
Cutter who shall recommend a system with 
such authority as to force its adoption on all 
the great libraries! Not that each report is 
not good in itself, but that one is not easily 
It is 
in my opinion most urgently to be desired 
that this Association should by means of a 
definite homo- 


and directly comparable with another. 


proper committee indicate a 
geneous scheme for the collection and tabula- 
tion of statistics and recommend its general 
adoption. If this were done it would be the 
first step toward strengthening a good many 
of the weak points in library statistics. 
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M Rogsins, | 
THs mmuttee, hile ens 
might have been composed of persons 
ess likely to be thought prejudice did not 
€ i ibe y de ne e€ taSkK ass { 
to give ess t in very est tl ugl 
d ett to the work. It nceeived its task 
not the expression of the individual ot 
€ opin ‘ t ers on the sub 
t of library tra g, but a caretul inve 
g 1 dis c ( s and a cleat 
ntation of the conditions thus brought t S 
to the body by which it was appointed. 
t should come to certain conclusions 
! that these should be stated and some t 
nen t n le was to be expected 
Far r than t t seemed undesirable for 
the present littee ft g The com 
ttee I rece It a committee 
ipose¢ ers of five western State | 
iry t ssions, wh t desires to ac 
wledge and w h it will place, with all 
e othe paper received, at the d p sal I 
Council, if so desired 
he following sources of training were in- 
rrogated under various heads to be specified 
{ V 
The New York State Library Scho 
e Lil Scl fP Institute; that of 
Drexel Institute; that of Illinois University 
Scl 1 of Library Science of the Colum 
Washington; the Depart 
f Library Science of Chicago Univer 
y: the Course in Library Economics of 
-yracuse University the School for the 
Training of Children’s Librarians f the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; the Course 
in Library Science of Simmons Co e, Bos 
ton 
>, The summer schools of library economy. 


3. Apprent 


4. College courses in bibliography and 


story of printing 
5. State 


normal school courses 


economy 
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10. 


Questions to libraries having 


3 


4 
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What is your 


tuition fee 





What were your original requirements tor ad 
mission What changes have occurre i 
these, and when Are the present require 
ments rigidly insisted upon?’ Please send 
specimen of the | year’s examination que 
tions 

Have you ar age-limit f students? If s 


what is it 
What sul 
1 ulum 
and when? 
What opportunities have students for actual work 
in a library, during the course? In what kind 
of library and in what departments? 
What is the total number of students entered 
What is the total number of students graduated? 
Are your graduates recognized by letter, certifi 
cate, diploma, or degree 
the length of the 


original 
lade 


yjects were ided in 


nel your 
What changes have 


been 1 





c rri 





required fo 





What course 
your certificate For the diploma? For the 
degree 

Have you 1y special, elective courses, and, if 
so, how are these recognized? 

What subjects are taught in these courses? 

Is there any formal association of your gradu 
ates, and, if so, under what title? 

How mary of your graduates now belong to this 
(or these ssociations ° 

How many f your graduates are engaged at 
present in active library-work? Of those not 
so, how many have ceased by reason of mar 
riage’? Death? Engagement in other work? 

Questions summer schools 

With what institution is the school officially « 
nected 

Is this a chartered institution? 

How long is the course, and at what time f 
year is it usually given? 

What is the tuition fee? 

How many teachers on the staff? How many « 


them ar trained, and in what library 
schools? How many of them have had library 
experience and in what library? 

What are your entrance requirements? Do you 
stipulate for High School graduation or its 
equivalent? If the school gives entrance ex 
aminations, will you please send us a copy of 
the examination questions used last year: 
What is your passing mark? 


school 





Do you aim to accept only persons already en- 
gaged in library work? If so, do you adhere 
rigidly to this rule? Do you adhere rigidly 
to the rule requiring High School graduation 





or its equivalent? Is the number of students 
limited ? 

What subjects are covered by the instruction? 
Is it given in the form of lectures? How 


many hours’ instruction are given to each sub 









What opportunities are given tor prac 
work, and in what library? 

Do you give final examinations on each ject 
taught, or a general examination coverin all 
What is the passing mark in these? 

Do you give a letter, certificate, or other creden 
tials to students doing the work of the course 
satisfactorily and also passing the examina 
tions ? Do you call them or allow them to 
call themselves graduates? 

Does the school try to obtain positions for its 


students 
apprentice classes 
and is it 


Was your apprentice class undertaken 
view of 


continued with the sole object in 
filling vacancies in the staff of your own li 
brary? 
What is the tu 
How many 
course? 


fee, if any? 


tion 


prentices do you 





i take for one 


What is the length of the course? 





What are your entrance requirements for the 
apprenticeship? If you give an entrance ex 
amination, will you please send us a set of 
the examination questions last year? What 
is the passing mark 

What subjects are covered by the instruction, 
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much time is given t $ 


and how in 
Is the in 













































each subject? tion purely 
methods, and in the methods of your ov 
brary? 

6. Do you give final examinations n all s 
taught WI is the passing mark 

7 appre es taught v re men 

tatt only, or by various me t 
achers school-trained ~ i 
sc »l 

8 ortion do you find able to the 

course satisfactorily 

9 e y 1 able t engage a8 ass! t 
prentices who do satisfactory class-work 
not, what proportion do you enga 

» Do vou give a letter, certificate } 
tials to the satisfactory apprentices at the 
of the renticeship term? If a letter, 

a general letter such as would help the 
obtain positions in other libraries 

11. What is the average interval between the 
of the apprenticeship and the engagement 
paid assistant of the satisfacto apprent 

Are these apprentices, once engaged as assistant 
promoted by competitive examinations? 
not, by what test 

Juestions to Heges and state nor Schools Z 

courses in bibliography or the history printis 

t. Is there a course in bibliography or the hi 
of printing given at college 

2. Is it given by the librarian or by one of 
professors 

3. Is it given with a view to fitting those who take 
it for hbrarianship? Or is it given in connec 
tion with some other branch or branches 
study, and as a general culture course? 

4 How many hours are spent in instruction 

5s. How much and what kind of work is re 
of the student? 

6. Is it wholly an elective study? If not, in 
courses and what years is it required 

7. Do the instructor and the librarian (if 
10t himself the instructor) co-o ate in 
laying out of the course and suy tsion ar 
revision of the work? 

8. What proportion of the college students eligi 
for this course undertake it 

9. Do these courses count toward a degree 

10. What testimony can you give as to the practical 
value of such a cours« 

Unuestions to state normai sch 5 gt Zg “7 

library economy 

1. What is the name of your school 

z. What is t name of the library « and v 
was it established? 

3. What is the object of the course? And 
required of all students? 

4. What is the length of the course How m 
hours per week are given to formal instr 
tion? What 1s the fee? 

s. How many students are admitted at a time I 
the course limited to the normal students 

6. What is the method of instructio And wha 
subjects are covered? 

7. Do the students have practical in the 
school library, and how much of In any 
other library? 

8. How many instructors have you for the cour 
How many are library-school trained? How 
many have had experience in other libraries? 

9. Do you give a final test at the end of the course 
and what does this consist of? 

10. Do the students receive special credentials for 
this course, or is it covered by their norn 
school diploma or certificate 

Questions to libraries or librarians givi rresf 

dence courses 

t. Is there any educational or other test imposed 
on the person applying for a correspondence 
course ? 

2. Do you limit the giving of the course to per 


3 


sons already engaged in library work 
Is the person (or persons) who conduct the 








rse ained librarian or is 
istant | what | ry scl 
4 VW t is the ¢t tee Doe . € 
i airy Z . ‘ 
How is th Doe s ent 





swe Tr vice-ve a 
6. Do instructor and 1 ave a s to the sar 
90k And does the inst r revise the 
»f classifying and g 
2 edit hat used by the Doe 
e ign the books t c i 
| ged x the pupil 
n e tinds easily accessible 
[ tl k ‘ assified and cata 
ecte ei t and are e ha 
h | , how s re 
t secured I n i r gi a 
By r e \ 
he | ¥ 
8. I Vv a al « wha 
fe lo you ‘ 
s nducte a 
he | ark 
") ) you any r >r 
entia to the 1 ( $ 
tistact ily 
il juest I het . es in r 
gor 
1 
ist. 1 g Q theial p tion oO! 
the scho 1 its object 


3d. Nature and methods of instruction 
4th. Final tests and lentials 
sth. The supplying of positiot t 
and ta Stants libraries 
rhe s ner school eporting are those Ot 


ina. Iowa, Minnesota, 


brary Commissions, the New 


and Wisconsin 
York 
Summer Library 
the Chau Inst California Uni 
and the State University of Missouri 


School, 


y 
ft Be 


auqua itution, 


versity 
and the Summer Library Sch¢ 


Mass 


The twerty 


at Columbia 
at Amherst 
thre yraries answer 
apprentice classes out of the thirty-three in- 
California, Los 
ylorado, Fort Col 


Connecticut, 


terrogated ire as follows 
Angeles Public Library; ¢ 
lins, State Agricultural Colleg« 
New Haven 
Atlanta, C 
Scoville 
Rapids 
State 


Young Men's Institute; Georgia 
Illinois, Oak Park, 
Library; Iowa, 
Maine, 

Massachusetts 3rookline, 
Public Library Northampton, F 
Library; M Public Library, 
Springfield, Public Library: Missour 

: Public Library; M 
Public Library; Minnesota Public 
New York, Brooklyn, Public Li- 
Mt. Vernon, Public Library; New 
Publi Ohio, Dayton, 


Library 


arnegie Library 


Institute Cedar 
Publi 


Library 


Library 
ilso orbes 
and 

Kan- 


Butte, 


dford 
Sas City ntana 
(Owatonna, 
Library 
brary; al 
York City 
Public 


Library 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 


and that of 


ng as to 





Vy ~ 
Carnegie 1 Rh | P V 
Pul ] ry; lenne N ( 
gie Library; W nsin, M Pp 
Marinette, P 
() iri not 1 
nevel | id ip] 
é h m and drop} 
ght of trying the agalr l 
hat alm f the I 
i i€ ( in 
\\ iny CXC 4 
th ap} tice 
‘ poss get at the 1! 
: field of ystematic | 
: . ; £ th . 
i 
l ny 5 | ed 
i eges report da g k 
I graphy the history of pr x 
‘ i 4 i 
I ty 
Lela Stantor ri Un 
ver y t ( i sity 
Oberlin ¢ g Brown Univ ty, Unive 
sity of 





. v« s y 
nd W ( egt One or t ther 
vere é but proved to have nothing 

h g Ch mmittee has rece y 
‘ ed ‘ l A ul it 
We R I ( ue Uh 
a ti and normal sch i 
eported as giving courses in library economy 
e as 1 ws: | s State University, | 
' State Nor S le ot Cast 
Dek it Normal, at Qn y; Kansas State 
No! school at Emporia; Wisconsin State 
N n S Mil et Oshk« 
I e, Ste ) West Superior, and 
\\ oa 
It will be 1 i i tl work 





t in ' milar worl 
going the library 
co ind ciat f those states 
did it rey ything of the kind to the 

It sl € m iat this n 
mutt liged to take its report from the 
formal re ts questions, and that these 
que 1 vered only by the school or 
library h ng intcrrogated The im 


possibilit f visiting in person all these 








So 


sort 
The 
qvestions, however, were designed to discover, 
connection of the 
authoritative 


of training and 
ot investigation must be manifest to all. 


sources carrying on any 


ist, the official school or 
course 
its standards for entrance upon the work; 


time 


with some institution ; 


the content of its instruction, the 


nt upon it, and the methods used; 4th, the 


ts applied to discover the student's fitness 


before him or her into the field, with 
or without credentials. As to the quality of 


the instruction, it is evident that the com- 


sending 


ttee cannot speak in all cases. Some per- 


sons who have complained of the unsatisfac- 


tory quality in some places have been either 


unwilling or unable to give more than hearsay 


evidence, which a committee desiring to be 


fair cannot consider. 
this if 


truthfuly given, should at least show whether 


to questions of scope, 


The replies 


ill the 


se sources of training are reaching a 
ertain standard and feeling a certain respon- 
student and to the calling of li- 
And the « found 
to criticise in this direction sim- 
of 


ie established 


sibility to the 


arianship mmittee has 
considerable 
and 


that t 


in exXamuination 


Te 
i 1S 


comparison 
true ] 

the schools which have always 
reported to the American Library Associa- 
tion) began in a more or less informal way, 
gradually evolving a system and standards; 
but their experience is now, and has been for 
years, at the of the schools, 


which ought to profit, it seems, by their mis 


service newer 


takes and experiments. 
FACULTY. 


None of the nine winter schools or depart- 
ments of library science reports a faculty of 
fcwer than four persons except Simmons Col- 
lege, whose course at present is but tentative, 
with two instructors, and Chicago University, 
where the instruction, except the correspond 


erce work, is given by one person 

In all but three of these schools — Chicago 
itv, Syracuse University, and the Co 
University — the majority of the fac- 

in one or 

The sig- 


indication of three 


have been themselves trained 
»f the 
nificance of this lies in the 
the continuity of the instruction of the 


ther established schools 


thing 


ished schools, the use of accumulated 


teaching experience, the fact that the estab 
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recommended 
those who have gone out to make use of this 


lished schools have doubtless 


experience and that therefore the quality of 


uld be 


In the 
University, two of the 


the instruction sh satisfactory 


case of Syracuse in- 
structors were trained in the course in which 
they are now teaching; at the Columbian Uni- 
versity one of the four instructors is a one- 
year student of the New York State Library 
School, and in the case of Chicago University 
the one instructor is not school-trained. 

rhe 


tay be dispensed wi 


scnool training, in exceptional cases, 
th in an instructor if he 
cor she has had unusual cpportunities for li- 
brary experience and has become known as an 
authority. In the case of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, there is no one on the staff of instructors 
who has had experience in any other than 
that library. In all the other schools the fac 


included a number of persons experi- 


ed in cther libraries. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The from 


the college degree implying certain courses 


requirements for entrance vary 
of study, and the competitive examination, to 
the acceptance of a blank filled out by a high 
school principal, this last by Syracuse Univer 
sity, or the requirement of “good intelligence,” 
tc use the words of the Columbian University 
Library School. 

The New York State Library 
cepts only the college degree; Illinois Uni- 


Sch ol ac- 
versity from now on will require three years 
o: college in place of two; Chicago Univer 
sity accepts two years of college within the 
last two ycars (instead of ability to enter the 
Freshman class as formerly), or the equiva- 
lent in credits; the Carnegie Training School 
Children’s 


diploma in lieu of an examination, examining 


for Librarians takes the college 
only those without the diploma; Pratt Insti- 
tute and Drexel Institute Library Schools ex- 
amine in all cases; Syracuse University ac- 
cepts the high school diploma or a blank filled 
out by a high schoo! principal, and the Colum- 
bian University requires “good intelligence” 
without stating how this is to be tested. 
Five schools only mention an age limit, 
New York State giving 2u as the earlier limit 
Pratt Institute and Drexel to 35 
with occasional exceptions beyond 35; the 
Carnegie Training School 20 to Chicago 


20 years, 


30, 





University 


been unable 


formity 
different s« 
of library tra 
a certain \ 
where le 


1 


amina 

finds that Ch 
University 
rave falle: 
jection t 
entrance 
college $s 2g 
and sopl 

to ele 
fit for 
til the jur 
University 
for the 


The que 
committ 
general 
ture of 


one finds 
enumerat 


scme I 


of a few 
sarily imply 
troduces tw 
cific toy tl 

as a S¢ 

administration, which is given as 

subject, really includes all the rest 

but in one school it covers only certain gen- 
7 


eral lectures on the ati f the librarian 


tc his trustees, to his staff, at to the publi > 
in another it is used to mean the discussion 
of statistics, supplies, and those matters 
which do not seem to come under any other 
head: and in another it covers buildings and 
furniture, heating and ventilating 
ance, library legisl: 

One department of library s 
reference work, bibliography, the 


libraries, < ts specific subjects 


ticn, and 
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hours cataloging, 
total 200 hours 

rtments of the library is 


tal 90 hour seni 


100 hours referenc: 


Work in 


cther dey 


[here is no practice reported in 


kind of library 


University reports: juniors, 1 hour 


months and 3 hours daily for 


hout 2 } ll > 4 
about 200 hours 1m ail; seniors, 2 


y for nine months, or about 33¢ 


If Che 


ersity library 


practice is obtained in the uni 


and in the Public Library of 


ampaign, where students have charge of 


the children’s room from 3 to 5 every after 
noon, and in a branch of the Public Library 


where they are alsé in charge from 3 to 5 p.m 
School work, home librartes and three travel- 
ling libraries supply a part of the practice 
Pratt Institute has given hitherto 12 hours 
veekly in the circulating department of the 
brary during the second term, and 27 hours 
veekly in all during 
eeks of the third term, making 468 hours in 


minimum of 


departments the 12 


|. During the second year a 


hours of practical work is required, a 


of which will be had by putting students 
departments at 

“ar the experi 

solid 
at th 
continuous 


during the 


ucing two 


practice 


term his will make at least 55 


during the school ye: Che practice of 


third term covers the Circulating, Refer- 


Art-reference, Cataloging, Children’s 


1 


ind Periodical departments There is also 


experience (optional) in home library work 


Those 


n branche 


students who wish have practice also 


s of the Brooklyn Public Li 
br iry 


Drexel reports practical work 


+} 1 


as following 


ectures on each subject in all depart 


rents, continued regularly through the year 
The time varies from 3 
the first 


its own library 


urs weekly during term to 0 or 10 


during the second term Drexel has two 


terms of five months each 

It would seem as if these statements should 
dispose once and forever of the often-repeated 
charge that the established schools give only 
theory and instruction and no practical work. 

Chicago University reports two years ap 
prentice work in the university Sim- 
Coll 


that th library 
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will be in charge of the library school, and 
and will 
The 


school, 


that apprentice work 
ontinue to be done in other libraries 
lumbian University 
hose course is given 
ports that 


furnished by the universit' 


opportunities 
University reports six hours week! 
niors and 25 hours weekly for seni 
library 
School for 


universify and the publi 
Library Chil- 


ves one-half time dur 


rh Carnegie 
dren's Librarians g 
ing the school year to practice uding work 
in branches, deposit stati 


reading clubs, and school 


libraries 


CREDENTIALS 
New State Library School gives a 


certificate fi 


York 
wr the firs liploma or a de 
gree for two years w that only col 


lege graduates are admi degrees will be 


yurse 


given to all completing the c 
gives a certificate for the 


Pratt Institute 
first year and one for the second year course 
but students doing two years’ work can have 
the 
ncrmal exam 

Drexel Institute giv a certificat 

Illinois Sta 
B.L.S. for two ye 


institute diploma by taking the institute 


tv gives the degree of 
work and twe 


Library 


in the College of Science with the first year 
in the Library School, and B.L.S 
Library School 


ning 


for the same 
with two years in 
The 


diploma for two years’ work, 


Carnegie Tra School gives a 


a certificate for 
one year, and a special certificate for a special 
given only to those with li- 


one-year course, 


brary experience 


Simmons College gives a certificate show 
ing the ground covered, and will give diplo- 
mas for the four years c with the 
library course 
Chicago University, 


Syr: 
ELECTIVES 


Inquiry as to elective studies or urses 


brought out the following: 
New York State Library School allows ex- 


tra work to be elected in any one of the sub- 


iccts taught re ference wor Incesf tron and 





advance 


work, 


second semest 
and between advanced 
documents and bool 
first 


elerence 


students 
Carnegie Training School reports no 
ves except the special course already re 
rred to in work for children 
Simmoius College reports none 
Chicago University reports none 
Columbian students elect 


University may 


attendance on lectures or instruction in cata 
loging, but this does not entitle them to a cer 
tificate. 


Syracuse University rep 


GRADUATE ASSOCIATIONS 
report associations of 


School, 


The following schools 
New York State Library 


graduate $ . 
an Alumni Association, membership 192; 


Pratt Institute, a Graduates’ Association, 


membership 169; Drexel Institute, a Gradu 


ates Association, numbering 8&1;  Illinoi 


University, the Illinois State Library School 


numbering 76; University of ¢ 


Associgtion ; 
Club 


cago, a Library Students’ 


87 


To the question, What becomes of library 


membership 


chool graduates? the following tabulation 


ay serve as a reply 


ft 


‘ 


Decease 
Withdraw 
other reasons 


N.Y.S.LS 
Pratt 
Drexel 


Illinois 


Carnegie 


Simmons 
College 
Chicag 
University. Someen 
tered f 
1 course 
some 
for 


( umbdian 
University 


Syracuse 
University 


hicag 
+ Simmon 


any one 


has gath 
yum the re 


] 


would call atte 


n failures to 


tion 


reach 


hool diplo 


5S he 01 


high 


Universitie In 

vuurse to be taken 

the student is in 
want ol | I sition, to lead to mis 
representation on his part or to misunder 
tanding on the part of those who employ 
eems very unadvisable 


him, so that it 


1 i gene! al comparison and 


I 
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revision of curricula with a view to classifica- 

tion and 

Limitations of instruction 
Chicago University One instructor, with- 
out library school training. 

Syracuse University. — Instructors without 
library school training or experience in 
any other library 

It is natural that the committee should em- 

training 

The 


case is parallel with that of the colleges which 


value ( f library school 


phasize the 
for those who teach in library schools. 
require their professors and instructors to be 
and, as 
As said before, the con- 
accumula- 


college-bred, every one recognizes, 


with good reason 
the use of an 


instruction 


tinuity of 


tion of teaching experience, can be had only 


the teachers have been school-taught, 


Ige « 


when 
and 


comes only from the schoo 


the knowle¢ methods 


f comparative 
] 


training or from 
long and varied experience 


CHANGES FOR 1903-4. 


changes reported as intended for the 


Phe 
coming year may be summed up as follows: 

New Begin- 
ning i class « will be 


completing the full course 


Library School. 
f 1905, degrees 
granted 
Pratt 


two wt 


Introduction of practical 
opening of 
thereafter 


work before formal 
practice 


Introduction 


school, with contir 


throughout the year into sec- 
ond-year 


Hist ry ¢ 


advanced reference 


following subjects: 
for 


work, administration, and 


cour . the 


children, 


literature 


subject-bibliography 


Illinois University Three years university 


work instead of two, required 
he course becomes a 


with 


Simmons College. T 
full Department of Library 
ar acting It will also give 
vanced course for those who bring 
diplomas and give their whole time to techni- 


Science 
an ad- 


1; tor 
airector 


col lege 


cal work 

A history of the first 
represented on the committee, in not more 
been furnished by them, 


four of the schools 


than 500 words, has 
to be printed as an appendix to this report. 
These tabulations should give all 
needful information as to the rise and growth 


with the 


of training in library science in this country. 


CONFERENCE, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


An encouraging tendency is noted am 


the summer library schools, if we may judg 


from the ten reporting to the committee; 
just here the committee wishes to express 
thanks to all those schools and libraries whi 


to the ques 


responded so promptly and full 


tions sent, and this would include 


nearly 
who were addressed 

As several questions were sometimes 
under one head, it is not surprising that or 
was occasionally left unanswered through 
those unans\ 


rule 


advertence As a 
the 
slight bearing on the 


summer schools, through the necessity of | 


were least important questions hav 


general result, 
iting the number of admissions and the fa 


that there i: more demand than formerly fro: 


librarians and assistants actually in the ser 
vice for instruction, have seen the wisdom of 
preferring these to inexperienced persons who 
for one reason or another wish to enter the 
field after a short training. Tw 
schools only report no restriction on this px 

and no limit to he M 


resota State Library Commission and that 


course of 


students that of t 
Amherst, Massachusetts. At least, the on 
limit at the latter school om lack 
50 are admitted. 


comes fr 
class room: as it is, 

The answers to the questions addressed 
libraries having apprentice classes brought « 
that were taken 


libraries as 


the fact young persons 


certain apprentices, with tl 
knowledge and approval of the commissi 
and with a view to preparing them for tl 
summer schools, and were then entered at t! 
school as actually engaged in library wor 
There can be no objection to picking out 
parently suitable candidates beforehand 
stead of letting them pick themselves out) - 
and most of the winter schools would be gla 
to adopt this method, if possible—and ther 
training them by practice and instruction; but 
reporting them as actually engaged in library 
work certainly wrong impressior 
And while the librarian or assistant who 
secured a position without any help from 


gives a 


commission and who then wishes to better her 


knowledge of the work, should not be fright 
ened away by an entrance examination, thes: 


candidates whom the commission itself has 





lation, aisO alows 


the course only, 


Amherst sc 
50 students 

Iwo or three of the schools fail to report 
as to the opportunity for practical work. 
Where a school admits only experienced li- 
brarians and assistants. the necessity for some 
kinds of practicel work may not be so great, 
but students who come in without experience 
should have as much as possible. At Am 
herst, “12 hours practice per week, chiefly 
cataloging” is reported 

The Minnesota and Amherst schools seem 
to be the only ones which do not give their 
students an examination or other test before 
sending them out. The school at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., does not 
answer this question. All the schools, except 
that of the Iowa State Library Commission, 
give a certificate, including the Minnesota and 
Amherst schools, The University of Mis- 
souri fails to reply on this point also 

All except Minnesota report that they make 


1 nsetruc 
and in too 
the work of 
revision, with 
lent« 
r ols in pr 
llege and university 
ome from and 
libranes, as a 
la are exceptions 
t tate where 
On the other 
ation to the stu 
orking in a large 


d seeing work done in 
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here no en 


where t has beer 
trance examination, an 





» experience, 
10 final test. 


he 


schools why it cannot do as its teach- 


There may be rea in the case of one of 


the state 


ons 


ing force would like to do. There may be a 
higher authority which constrains it to a cer 
tain course of procedure; but there was no 
statement to this effect. In justice to itself, 


the school should make this known if it is a 


10ne of these cases does the committee 


» account the personality or 


prof ss to take ir 


inspiring power of the instructors which in 


rare Cases may compensate to some extent for 


other deficiencies 


APPRENTICE CLASSES 
The apprentice class may be one of two 
kinds, The first is formed with the sole ob- 


ject of providing an eligible list or a substi 


tute list, the persons on which will sooner o1 
later receive appointments in the library that 


trains them. The second is formed in those 


libraries which need more help than they have 
or pay for, and which give experienc« 
(sometimes instruction) to pay for the work 
of the apprentice, who cannot hope to be 
taken on the staff in the majority of case 


In consequence, when the apprentice has 


served and been instructed a certain length 
of time, she must give way to a new one and 
seek elsewhere for a paying position, fort 

fied by her experience. The former type does 
not, as a rule, come within the province of 
this committee The statistics of these are 


however, generally encouraging and show an 
advance the standard set by libraries for 
their own staffs. Paid apprenticeship also, 
such as employed by the Buffalo Public | 

brary, did not come within the scope of the 
committe¢ investigations, Of 33 libraries 


addressed, 23 responded that they had classes 


and answered the questions. In the first class, 


the average period of apprenticeship seems to 
be six montl though it ranges from six 


one case, to two years of ten months 
The 


in the major 


1 
weeks, In 
ear h 
from 


(indefinit 


number taken 
of 


n another varies 


two ity cases to I5 or 


ly) “the number who pass the re 


quired examination.” Five of the libraries re- 
plying give an examination to test the appli- 
cant, and three report an age-limit from 18 


All 


personal 


to 30 and 18 to 40 years of ag seem 
take 


ty 


into consideration the health, 


and apparent fitness of the candidate, a1 


two make a wise provision for dropping 
apprentice if, after a month’s trial, she is 
satisfactory [hese libraries th one ex 
ception state that regular instruction is giver 
the apprentice in all departments of the | 


differ 
apprentices, one 


on, the 


brary’s worl The exception reports 


ent instruction to different 


taking reference work and sifica 

other cataloging and filing cards Practi 
in the library, from four to seven hour 
daily, is reported. Three give a final t 
and one requires those who aspire to th 
headship of a department to present a the 


ind a written report 


Seven have among the teaching member 
staff graduates or students of the variou 
established schools, thus getting the advan 


rent methods a 





tage of a knowl dge yt dite 
points of viev In the small raries 
instructor is usua the librarian alon 
class of two three In tl e of 
large lil rary howe I l 2 istrt 
with the help of branch is f 
practical work, does all tl hing 
lass of 15, but thi her s | 

All these report that tl itisfactory 
rentice ‘s taken on the sooner or la 
the intervals varying from immediate engag: 


ment to six years, as discouragingly report 
by one library The average inte | wou 
seem to fall within a ye 

The question that concerns librarians get 


What becomes 


sfy or 


is this: of the appre 


who cann 


erally 
tices who have failed to sati 
afford to long 
library answers with no unce 
takes them eventua 


wait for positions? Or 


rtain sound, “! 
satisfactory, the library 


] 
hy 


If not, it does not help them to get in any 
Th 


is 


where el is the conscientious stan 
t> take, and it 


if people are found to have embarked up 


also the kindest thing to d 


the wrong career, to help them get out of 
Only tw 
the libraries report that they give a genera 
letter of rec 
cannot take ti 


not to push them farther in 


ymmendation to those whom tl 


Ives, and one which 


1lemsé 


sorbs all its apprentices after a very 


tematic course, confers a diploma re 


he 


as og 


tion of t work 
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il it i 
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soht to da , 1, 

. 1 ¢ ta the ly 

ethods of pr I ( 
hut in the 9 th ‘ wher 
ib 1 1 s¢ ms h ~*~ 
des bl It t ) as bre Q 
down the .d — eth of tenure 
ev ¢ .* I kr 5 tl t d * t 

Tl | Y n — +} 1 ; aT } 
thoroug! \ t nized gent 

ne ' ’ ‘ nallw the . 
is to tl d £ ner , ny 
v} P ' brarv wot He 
+ , , t r t i ) 
ul irmecd th ng but a high ] 
dip ipo The high scl 
educat riven to a naturally intelligent per 
son, of whatever nationality is ufficient 
preparation, perhaps, so far as informatior 
equipment ncerned, but it cannot make 
gentlewoman, and it gentlewomen 
large city libraries want. Hence the need of 
more and more refit fting in tl - 


uccessive promotions 
The general impr n produced by the 

plies from these libraries is that they are 
growing increasingly nscious of the nece 
sity of care in providing themselves and, pos 
sibly, other libraries with assistants Che 
hief defect of the apprenticeship system, in 
preparing students for other libraries, lies in 
the fact that they have had no comparative 
study. If the Decimal or Expansive classifica 


tio: not iced in the hrars 


ral 
j 
ae 
1; 
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ot the course varies with the time the appren- 
tice has to give. Only one of the four gives 
an entrance examination, but it specifies no 
passing mark. 

Two report that the work is chiefly or en- 
tirely practical. Two give no final tests be- 
fore letting apprentices go out. One librarian 
says that if they are not qualified, in his 
opinion, they have to stay until they are. He 
gives them a letter of recommendation when 
this point is reached. All four give letters of 
recommendation, in fact 

Now, it seems to the committee that a li- 
brary that takes in persons not engaged in 
i:brary work and not under appointment, 
without any test of their general knowledge 
by examination, uses thein for its own needs 
only (requiring no fee from them and hence 
not responsible to them), and at the end of 
six months or so sends them out with a letter 
to seek positions in other libraries, is in the 
way to do considerable harm. If it accepts 
persons who are occupying library positions 
or are under appointment, and who wish to 
get instruction (not simply practice) from a 
librarian qualified to give it, that instruction 
should be worth a fee. The fee at once en- 
ables the apprentice to insist upon instruction 
i all departments of the work and for her 
own benefit—and this is what she should 
have if she is to go into some other library 
or back to her own. If it accepts persons 
who are merely desirous of entering the li- 
brary field, it should certainly sift them by a 
fairly rigid examination, and should then re- 
quire a fee and do its very best by the pay- 
ing apprentice. 

Where the apprentice of either type has 
covered the entire field of instruction, some 
cerefully prepared test should be given, either 
an examination or a comprehensive problem. 
And in making this test the instructor should 
consider also the personal traits and charac- 
teristics shown unconsciously by the appren- 
tice during her term of apprenticeship. No 
general letter should be given even in these 
cases, but the librarian should act as refer- 
ence in case the apprentice applies for a 
given position. In this way the librarian has 
the opportunity to state exactly what the ap- 
prentice has done and learned and in what 
she is especially good or bad. 

One librarian — not among these four and, 
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alas! at this date no longer a librarian — 
who has trained persons under appointment 
has been accustomed to send a letter to the 
trustees interested stating that the apprentice 
cannot be called fully trained and cannot ex 
pect the salary of a fully trained librarian, 
This is really the conscientious thing to do. 
Summing up, the committee does not ques- 
tion the methods of any of those libraries 
which train apprentices for their own staff, 
except in the case of the two which give gen 
eral letters of recommendation. As a busi 
ness principle it may be stated that the gen 
eral letter carries little weight among sophis- 
ticated persons, and is likely to work unfair- 
ness to those who do not yet know it at its 
true value, or lack of value. It seems to the 
committee that no letter should be given until 
the apprentice applies for a given position, in 
which case the library can act as reference and 
answer as to the student’s fitness for such a 
position. Students sometimes have very little 
idea of their own limitations, and apply for 
positions entirely above their capacity to fill 
or requiring quite different gifts from those 
they have. In these cases the general letter 
helps them into the wrong niche, while a spe 
cific one would put them into the right place 
This suggestion in regard to the letter of 
recommendation may be made in all cases of 
training, whether by schools, apprentice 
classes, or correspondence courses. It should 
always be a specific letter for a specific case. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


The questions sent to colleges giving 
courses in bibliography and the history of 
printing were much less numerous and 
searching, inasmuch as tiiese courses are ad 
dressed to college students and not to persons 
training themselves for librarians. They 
were asked more to gain a well-rounded view 
of all that could possibly come under the 
head of library science than for any other 
reason. 

Of the fifteen colleges reported to be giving 
courses in bibliography and the history of 
printing 11 replied to our questions, giving 
the desired information. Concerning the re- 
maining four it proved we were misinformed. 

One of these gives a course in subject- 
bibliography, consisting of a few lectures 
only. Another gives courses of three kinds, 
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~ 
one consisting of a few lectures at the begin and 
ning o! the vear the use f the library t 
[his is probably given in most colleges, or at librarianship The committee w 
least many, and need hardly be nsidered mend considerat 
ac a cours A second course, for graduates College L and w pl 
only, is in historical bibliography (by the papers received at its service if de 
professor of history) ; and a third, in the ele 
ments of palexography and diplomatics, is SPATE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSES IN ARY 


ynly tor graduates Each of these o upies ECONOM ¥ 





six month Four give the work as rf lr} uestions addressed to the st : 
course, for those students who elect it, one mal sel ; were rather more detailed. as tl 


library going into trade and subject bibliog mittee wished to get at tl wel 
raphy more particularly, tor those who wish vhich put upon this part of the ricu 





to fit themselves later for librarianship. In_ by the various schools which have recent 
all these cases the lectures are given by the introduced irses in rary management 
librarian, who, in one case, has also the title Although the instruction is addr pe 


professor of bibli QT 





The time given is sons preparine to be aie! . a 
reported as follows: 24 hours in 24 weeks, rarians, much the same preparation 
with 3 hours weekly of practice; 36 hours in « required as for the librarian of th 
if weeks, with 4 hours weekly of prepara-_ small public library 

tion; 48 hours in 24 weeks for each of three [Twelve state normal school tat 
courses, one in the use of the library and in leges were reported to the committee as con 
eiementary bibliography, one in the history cucting rses in library n 
cf printing, and one in the illustration and all but tw € these answers y rer , 


aecoration of books — each of these requir 





hours work to a lecture; the fourth re are in oO! t two states, Illinois and W 





ports it as occupying one term, with no prac sin. Tt | probability similar work is dor 
tice. In all these colleges the work is an in some of the normal scho yf other state 
elective, and the two which report on the but th m to take e lead, and they w 
students electing it say 20 out of the on reported 

25 out of 500. In three colleges The 1 f tl urse vat Get 
the work counts toward a degree. The value’ eral reference rse” in one o “I 
is reported by one college as being chiefly for brary " brarv le tT ( ‘ 
student assistants in the library, and thos library inagement Course it 
working up theses; in another also, the stu methods.” “Cour in library economy:” but 
dent assistant is reported as profiting by them, tI ect the same in all, to help student 
a; well as some public library assistants and to 1 the library intelligently while students 
persons intending to go to library schools and, in the case of the normal schools. to en 


later. The object of the course in one uni able them as teachers to form d 
versity is reported to be “the furnishing of high school and township libraries 

such knowledge of books and libraries as a The answer to the question, “Is it a re 
cultivated man ought to have as a minimum.’ quired study?” was not given in a number of 


This showing, the best the committe s cases. In one instance it is required of new 


ible to make from the few indications it re tudents, not of pupil teachers; in another, the 
laces where such courses were be lectures on library methods must be f 


ceived of p lowed 


ing given, shows lack of uniformity among but the course in reference 





the few colleges taking up the work, in first, catalog in elective; in a third, all student 
the object of the course; second, the subjects above the eight! ide are required to f 

‘f instruction, and third, the persons to whom’ the course. The time spent in the work va 
it is addressed. It is greatly to be desired ries consideral In one case it is an hour 
that some college adequately equipped should weekly during emester; i iother, three 


work out a standard for such instruction lessons only are giver Six limit the course 


which might be suggestive to other colleges to normal stt ts onl I and prob 
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lems are the methods chosen in all, and the 
subjects are elementary classification and cat 


aloging, accessioning, book numbers, order 


work and selection of books, reference work, 


indexes, mending, etc. 


school giving 20 weeks t 


helf-listing, use of 
the course re 


Not all 


give all of these subjects consideration, how 


me 
quires a thesis from senior students. 
er, some limiting the work purely to meth- 


ls of handling a small library. Very few 


require any practical work, though nearly all 
that 
such work if they wish 
that 
that the practical work is required of all stu- 


students have an opportunity to 


port 
They say, how- 


ver, few volunteer. Only one reports 


dents, while another requires it of teachers 


only. Five of the libraries are in charge of 


library school graduates and two of summer 


school students; the lectures are not given by 


he librarian in every case. Six of these libra- 


ans have had other library experience than 


that of their present positions. Four only re- 
i final test of the student’s acquirement, 

e of these for those 
in problems, that being voluntary. 


only who have 
done work 
In one state university a credit is given of one 
semester hour for the work, but in are 


special credentials given, the 


none 
normal school 
diploma ccvering all work done. 

the lack of 
time 


Here, as in the college courses, 
noticeable. As to 
work, the subjects covered, and 


uniformity is the 


spent on the 
the work required of the student, there seems 
tc be no rule. Yet the object 
ariably stated as the same’by all the schools. 


is almost in- 


Something more systematic is desirable and 
vill doubtless be forthcoming in time—the 
work in most With 
one exception, the work does not date farther 
back than and the date the 
course from 1901. Since this work of sys- 
temization would not seem to come within the 


schools is new as yet 


1808, majority 


scope of the American Library Association, 
the committee recommends it to the consider- 
ation of the Library Section of the National 
Educational Association, and is ready to place 
the papers received at the service of the Sec- 


thon, if desired 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

The questions addressed to those giving 
correspondence courses were naturally not so 
since individual 


numerous as in other cases, 


nstruction is always a mparatively simple 
thing; but such 
deavored to go to the 1 

get 


juestuions as were asked en 
f the matter. 

So far as it could rmation, the com- 
institution 
ng 
; all 
probability there are other sources, of which 
well 


mittee has cognizance oi one 


nd two indi ire giv 


urses in library work | 


privat 


Some 


it would be glad to be 

equipped l:brary schools would be glad to do 
this work, but the difficulty of doing certain 
parts of it well seems almost insurmountable, 
the of offering a substitute for 


thorough work 


while dread 


more that might be grasped 
a royal road to learn 


acted as a deter 


it by persons desiring 

ng and a position, has alsc 

renal 

lo the : 
il test upon applicants f 


work?” the institut 


question, “Do you impose any edu 


cnece 


ce llege 


plies that it year 
work or experience in library work; one in 


requires tw 
dividual teacher that she imposes 
I not 


sh 


a test 
does state « 


second teacher simp); 


education, etc., and gn 


few lessons if they seem unequipped educa- 
tionally 

All prefer to deal witl 
library work, but do not 
to these. The institution reports that its i 
structor is not library-school trained; one of 
the individual teachers makes no reply to the 
lining, and the 


under a 


persons already in 


limit the instruction 


question as to technical trz 
other reports special courses taken 
professional cataloger and in a reference li 
brary. 

The fee, ranging from $15 to $40, goes to 
and in the other 


n and teacher 


the instructor in two cases, 
is divided between instituti 

The institution assigns less 
and questions and answers are interchanged. 
and c 


ns and revises, 


One teacher uses a text-book vers I5 
subjects, questions and answers being inter- 
revised. In the 


other case specially prepared lessons are sent 


changed and the pupil’s work 


out and the work revised and corrected 

To the question, “Do the teacher and pupil 
have access to the same books and same edi 
tions?” for classifying and cataloging pur- 
poses, and the question as to who selects the 
books, the following replies were received: 


From the institution: teacher and pupil 

















y 
ave access partially to t sar and g la gr \ y i cation 
e same editions. Books are th assigned nstructior 1 il fact 
he teacher and chosen by the student.* yu areful se 
One individual answe the same books P e go! ver af 
i editions are used by botl hese are as r teacher with the pu fi 
gned by the teacher and also chosen by ti i ging i ng at hand i 
ident d pre 
The other teacher reports in the same way, hav g of the d 
ling that as a rule 100 books are chosen a é issification by w 
i sent to the student, who goes through all | f t lent’s work Tr} hing 
processes with then Where the student that ta t by rresponden tl 
he book, she nds a rbatim g juire n work, spee 
e tit for tl e of the instructor t F is cl ‘ 
re ng The re n that this bears t ferel vor} juire 
genuine cataloging must | superficia f f ence f t 
nce the ex nation of the book é ' portant igs Che 
t ne prime req sit | t 
The next questior How do you sect f é ! I 
S (1.¢., the f the same ks and tuden 
editions) was answered by the institution { y t be la 
dependence 1 the local library f I ermo! ind 
hich would be, in many cases, a poor de n ‘ ! " by individ 
lence by one teacher, “By travelling | u int pervised regulated 
iries somewhat, but chiefly through the | controlled, sit t n be carried on without 
library by the other, that she “know e kr f y t tative dy 
100 | DY heart t t t ng und e t r 
The question as to a final test and the safe res] h body 
guards and marks was answered as follows Fy the I commit depr¢ 
2 a0 





nly for those who wish a university credit no matt ' reful « w we jualified 
he institution and one teacher appoint ap- since the tender toward irresponsib 
1 rs, and the other teacher “se« t be known f 
{ ly in most cases and arrang vish inst t 
r pr in some well-conducted libra 1e of th 
I IT tw weeks to I . f tl 1 
t 75 and go per cent t pon f a given stand 
I titution gives a t ¢ pment and opportu 
lit; one teacl for t wi ind witl { ble 
e other acts as referen g gainst I ns 
tries to be careful and to watch the stu f g it pe 
dents’ work after the close of the course t positior 
The committee believes that in the par and that reported on from 
ticular cases the work is in conscientious year to year a | f their regula l 
hands, but doubts if the effect of the work work. Only s e a ne demar t 
bas been sufficiently reasoned out by the correspondence e properly me 


teachers. Unless the identical books and edi 
tions can be used, unless these are chosen by —— 
the instructor with a definite object in view The committee | ne or two recommen 
in the case of each individual book, so as to dations to make, to give eff 


ect to it report 
cover carefully the whole ground of catalog and a standing Com 
* The italics are the ymmittee’s i ee on | rar ning be appointes to 
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be composed of eight persons: one, a member 
of a state library commission; one, the libra- 
rian of a free circulating library of, at least, 
50,000 volumes; one, the librarian of a college 
o1 reference library; one library trustee, in 
terested in questions of training; and four li 
school graduates engaged in library 
various kinds of libraries and in va- 


brary 
work in 
rious capacities, including one from the fac- 
ulty of a library school. One school graduate 
member to be retired and re- 
placed at the end of the first two years and 
each year thereaiter. 

That this committee be required to present 


and one cther 
} 


an annual report to the American Library 
Association. That this report be discussed 
each year and not accepted as a matter of 
routine. 

Second. That there be published an A. L. 
A. tract on “Training for librarianship,” 
making a brief statement of a wholly satisfac- 
tory standard for of school, to 
which shall be appended the names of such 
sources of different kinds and 
grades as fully meet this standard, this state- 


each type 


training of 


ment and list of schools registered as fully 
meeting the standard to be revised for the 
annual report each year. 

These recommendations are made by the 
committee from a conviction that something 
should be done to bring about a higher stand- 
ard and greater uniformity of standard of 
training, for the sake of the calling of libra- 
rianship, for the sake of library boards un- 
able to discriminate between the various ad- 
vertised sources of training, and for the sake 
of those applicants for training who should 
effort, and 
defective 


not be allowed to waste time, 


money on an inferior quality or 
quantity of training 
sents library schools which are by no means 
satisfied their with 
their but 
which are earnestly endeavoring to introduce 


The committee repre- 


with own standards or 


own qualifications for criticism, 
better and higher standards as fast as these 
are recognized. It was asked by the Associa- 
tion to present a report on library training, 
and it has tried to do this neither perfunctor- 
ily on the one hand nor with any feeling of 
superiority or personal animus on the other. 


It now asks to be discharged 


SKETCHES OF FOUR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL. 


Tue Pratt Institute Library School began 
carly in the year 1890 as a class in cataloging 
for the benefit of the library’s staff. In 
fall of 1800 its scope was broadened; all w 
applied were admitted, and the work of tran 
ing students as assistants in this and othe: 
libraries was definitely begun. Two separat: 
courses were offered, cataloging and library 
economy, taught on alternate days. The men 
bers of the staff who had been trained in t! 
library taught the work of which each ha 
charge and the methods used in the Institt 
ikrary. 

For two or three years the work was larg 
ly experimental, various subjects, such 
typewriting, stenography, bookkeeping, Eng 
lish and Continental literature, and compos 
tion, being introduced, and afterward droppe 
under charged conditions. By 1894 the nun 
ber of applicants had so increased that a com 
petitive entrance examination was made ne 
essary. in 1895 a study of comparative met! 
ods was begun under a graduate of the New 
York State Library School. 

In 18096 the present director assumed 
charge of the school and it was reorganized 
on a different basis. The two courses wer 
united, a school faculty was organized, a head 
instructor was appointed, who gave most 
her time to the work, and instruction wa 
given by only those members of the staff wh 
had given evidence of a gift for teaching. Th: 
standards of admission were raised, a know! 
edge of French and German was required 
the practical work was carefully systematized 
and carefully revised. The higher standards 
for admission made possible the dropping of 
instruction in literature and composition, thu 
inaking room for a course of study of Eng 
lish and Continental fiction, from the libra 
rian’s point of view, more reference work and 
bibliography, the study of technical French 
and German, and of indexing, all of which 
have made the course more practical. I: 
raising the standard of admission it has not 
seemed wise to insist on the requirement of 
a college Gegree. Some of the strorgest s 
dents have been those whom travel, wid 
reading, and experience of life have fitted to 
du the work quite as satisfactorily as college 
training could have done. 

A second year’s culture course to fit stu 
dents for the more scholarly side of library 
work was offe red in the fall of 1806 and sub 
sequently whenever enough students elected to 
take it. A course to fit students for childre: 
work, offered in 1890, was discontinued 
1902, Owing to the establishment of the Pitts 
burgh schvol, with greater facilities for giv 
ing the work. Some of the features of that 
course, however, will be included in the sec 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY 
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nd year course, making that a well-rounde 
preparation for advanced work. 

From the beginning a strong characteristic 
f the school has been the stress laid on per 
ynal fitness for the work, and a valuable feat- 
ure of the course has bcen the opportunity 
given the students to put instruction into 
practice by working in the library itself. Inthe 
beginning the work was of the nature of aj 


prenticeship, planned for the benefit of the 
library, no tuition being charged for the third 
rm’s work. With the reorganization, how 


ever, this was all changed. The work was 
irefully planned s to give the stu 
the widest experience in all kinds of publi 
library and reference work. The school | 
Lerefited Ly the growth and extension of the 
library. The children’s room, the art-reference 
100m, the open-shelf room, and the informa 
tion desk have added greatly to the practical 
value of the course, and the careful revision 
and inspection of the stucent’s work by the 
heads of departments enable the faculty to es 
timate each student’s fitness 40 ~variol 


o do v 
kinds of work much 





t 
etter than would be 


possible for class-room work alone 


} 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


THe Drexel Institute Library School was 
cpened in November, 1892, with a class of 10 
students. The first year was an experimental 
ene. The director, a graduate of the New 
York State Library Sckool, outline! the 
course to cover as much as possible of the 
first year’s work at Albary. But beginning 
late in the year and working with the dis 
advantages of a library just starting and a 


small staff, the course was necessarily in- 
complete. Since 1892 the course of study has 


undergone some changes and now includes 
many new subjects, while several experi- 
ments have been discontinued. For the past 
five years the curriculum has been practically 
the same, subject only to slight modifications 
from time to time. 

The school has aimed throughout these 
Il years to give as thorough a one year’s 
course as possible, and has not endeavored to 
undertake an additional second year. Its stu- 
dents work in a library which belongs to a 
technical school, and which is at the 
time a free circulating library 

In outlining a course in library training 
there are always two sides to consider. In 
the first place the students must have a thor- 
ough technical training, and secondly they 
must have as wide an acquaintance as pos- 
sible with books and authors. The Drexel 
Institute Library School requires for admis- 
sion a high school education or its equivalent, 
and further, requires its applicants to pass 
such an entrance examination in literature, 
history, languages, and general information 
2s would necessitate an education equal to at 
least two years in college. But even with 


same 








CR 
4 | 8) 
this it has been found nec« to ir de 
1 addition to the techr v a study of 
I ks It has tten vee urged t 
‘ d hav t 4 wile ge I t 
entering the school, and that the | 
] t its reaching to tech il library 
t experience has shown 1 it even lleg 
. ’ 
gra es need to study books trom t bra 
I S ] t I view 
I he i rancn y 
t chooil 1 
taloging . 
i ling, sh n 
] 1 
t re Work, ITS 
\ s rea gs, etc S 
£ on various general phases of iry 
e, such as library commissions, tray 
ng libraries, buildings, etc. 
\ change in the method of cataloging wa 
if duced this year. The new A. L. A. rules 


now used as a basis for instruction and 


the forn f card used by the Lit ry ot Cor 
gress has been adopted by the library. In 
struction in typewriting 1S given, ¢ g to 
! re d use of the typewriter 1 ita 
g cards 
Practicai work in the school accomy 5 


the lectures on each subject, and is continued 


throughout the year under 


supervision 





cial attention is given to work at the delivery 
desk, which is assigned each day to two stu 
dents A course of lectures on books and 
printing is given during the second term, and 


ng and 
also a history of learning from 


embraces not only the history of print 


vriting, but 


t earliest times to the 18th century 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SCHOO! 
nuts school opened in September, 1893, at 
Armour Institute (later Armour Institute of 


Technology Chicago, with an elementary 
course of one year for high school graduates, 
meet a demand which was felt in the mid 
dle west Its connection with a_ technical 
school was at first considered peculiarly for- 
conditions 


tunate, but as changed or were 
more fully appreciated the course was ex- 
tended to two years, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the school could not meet the de- 
mands upon it without larger quarters, more 
generous equipment, and advanced require 


ments. Therefore in the spring of 1897 it ac- 
cepted the offer of the University of Illinois 
to adopt the school, and the transfer was 
made so that instruction was uninterrupted 
Part of the faculty, the students, and the 
technical equipment were moved, with the 
good will of Armour Institute, the entrance 
requirements were advanced two years, and 
the course was honored by the degree of 
bachelor of library science. In September, 
1903. the school will require three years of 


college preparation for entrance, and will in- 


crease the equipment in proportion to the de- 
mand; it will introduce the elective system, 
and will open some of these electives to un- 
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dergraduates in the College of Literature 
and Arts and the College of Science. There 
is now offered a five years’ course of study 
leading to the degree of bachelor of library 
science. Three years of the course are de 
voted to general university studies, and stu- 
dents are urged to complete a four years’ col- 
lege course before applying for admission 

It is the purpose of the school to offer in- 
struction (1) to students who wish to spe- 
cialize in library work as a profession, and 


(2) to students who wish to elect library 
courses as part of a general education. The 
fourth year combines technical and liberal 


work, and leads to the degree of bachelor of 
arts in library science. This will be of value 
to the general student as part of a liberal 
education or to a library student who can 
spend but one year in preparing for minor 
positions, and it is required of all candidates 
for the degree of bachelor of library science. 
The fifth year is advanced and comparative 
technical work, with the addition of biblio- 
graphic and historic subjects, and this leads 
to the degree of bachelor of library science 
Electives are here introduced to allow for 
personal preference and fitness for different 
positions. The College of Literature and Arts 
and the College of Science will each offer a 
three years’ course preparatory to the library 
school, consisting of the courses prescribed for 


all students and of recommended general 
electives. 
Candidates for the degree of bachelor of 


arts in library science must present 52 hours 
of library work for graduation. The general 
student, not a candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of arts in library science, may elect 
subject in the list of library electives for 


any 
which he is prepared. Such subjects have 
been indicated will help the student in 
general reading, in research work, in club 


work, or as a member of a library committee 


or board of trustee For the general student 
who does not care to take the required fourth 
year of the library school, nor to elect any 
regular library course school offers a 
ourse of 15 lessons on the use of the librarv 


nd the ordinary reference books, which will 
help in general reading or study. 
The library school has never officially con 


ducted a summer session, nor has it offered 

correspondence courses 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS, 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Cue Training School for Children’s Libra 
ans is the natural outgrowth of the work 
f the children’s department of the Carnegi 
Library of Pittsburgh, and the present course 
of study and practice based upon five years’ 
experience in training young women for li 
work with children, first informally, 
then through a training class and finally 
through the school 


The children’s department of the 


brary 


Carneg 
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Library was organized in April, 1898. Owing 
to the establishment of branch libraries and 
deposit stations, as well as the extension 
its work through home libraries, reading 
clubs and schools, the growth of this depart 
ment has been very rapid, and there has bee: 
a constantly increasing demand for good as 
stant At first such positions were filled 
by local applicants without special prepara 
tion. This did not prove satisfactory, sin 
the training given these assistants could not 
be very extended, and they had at once to a 
sume responsibilities for which they were un 
prepared. The next step was to secure 
services of graduates of the Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny Kindergarten College. This, how 
ever, was not entirely satisfactory. The young 
women had the right attitude toward children 
and had been trained to work with them, but 
they lacked knowledge of technical library 
work and children’s literature, and were not ac 
customed to deal with older children. During 
this period the f 


training consisted mainly of 
informal conferences and rcund-table discus 
sions among the members of the staff of the 
children’s department 


In 1900 it was decided to start a training 
class simply to supply assistants for this 
brary. Entrance examinations in literatur 
history and general information were held 
several of the 13 candidates being from out 


of town, and in September, 1900, the training 


class began its work with a membership « 
fiv The course was planned with three 
special objects in view —to give the student 


technical 
ly 


library work 


Idren’s boo! 


adequate training in 








to introduce her to the best « 

and to teach her how to de with childret 
The instruction in library economy and chil 
dren’s literature was given by members 
the library staff, and courses in psycholog 


indergarten subjects by several « 
the faculty of the Pittsburgh and Alleghe 
Kindergarten College. The lecture cot 
was supplemented by practical work in 
children’s rooms and home libraries 
In response to a demand for trained ch 
dren’s librarians in other libraries, and in ord 
to make the training systemat u 


thorough, the training was reorganize 


and some kit 





more 


class 


in September, 1901, as a regular trainin 
school for children ibrarians, with a tw 
years’ course The scope of the work was 


The facult 
children’s d 


course broadened in every way 
consisted of the chief of the 
partment as director, an assistant director 
who was instructor in psychology 
etc., and various members of the library staff 
who gave instruction in the technical library 
subjects. Arrangements made t 
have a number of lectures before the 
hool by practi educators and by libr 
rians from other cities. The lecture cour 
was thus greatly strengthened, but since tl! 
aim was to make the training practical rathe 
than l 


also special 





were also 
given 


1 


stress was still laid 


theoretical, special 











Pi 
pon apprentice work under supery I \ The 1 able 
ual work was requ 1 in tl x } t of empha r ol ch 
ms of the central and branch lil r | rel ted to place, an 
ractice in the management of t f the er ) concent 
re ad ng c ibs and / me brar € nd exper r f ; n lr the ( 
I in working vith the city | ‘ » 
mber of hours given by the student to t f 
practical work being eq t f tl I ' 


regular library assistant { idded 

So far the training school has been wholly not bv le perfection feta 
dependent for its maintenance on its tuitior ruction. There s changed 1 
fees In April, 1903, however, Mr. Andrew \ habituate tud 





Carnegie generously gave $5000 a year for ! he charging syste { 
he following three years toward the mair t d themselves, but me 
tenance of the s« hool The money Vv v e! t ft rary iff 

this way rather than as a permanent et reter } atisfv the book need f 4 


lowment, because the authorities of the unit 
brary thought that educational development Such development in the hool | been 
n Pittsburgh in the next three years might I rhta it by the san auses that e «ke 
make it seem wise to change their plans some mined the line of progress in the brar 
what his gift will make it possible t ment of which the hoo itse 
trengthen the course at all points, and par ng tl forward impulse it n 
ticularly to provide more outside lect f ( 
from librarians and educators who have giver t | it t kept itself t} 
time and thought to problems connected wit! ‘ rrent 

brary work with childrer } “—- 








NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 
\ BRIEF sketch of the parent rary h ‘ 
may perhaps best be presented by comparing 1 j ' len 
» a few important features the Columbia , 
College Library School, which opened Jan. 5 » at least P oles 


[ 7 i I 
1887, with the Ne York State Library free to give tl nN ‘ 
School of 10902 The « rliest hool neces ' } netr ' 9 d ‘ 
sarily did much experimental w and there rat hall be n t 
. mare yr oe ; a re 
tore has 1 ( rd i ges to record than { petent instructor Fach men 
iter h y sh d be osen fi nov 
The entrance requirement t I587 con ence n } 
ted of uf ent educatior 1 ability to ; , tm 
indertal the worl The pr t of fitness ! rof ! \ the , f 
practically amounted to the exy n of ler ¢ re e! . 
irnest de re to enter the ul ly rre ‘ P 
In 1903 the candidate must p1 er ar ’ eds of tye 
a registered college. 2 ; ; ; 
il t 
it specihed urse in literatur , : 
, , : : th 
nguage nave een taken ( oC I P eT ' 
tactory evidence of fitne f \ 
ine te f € t VV I t outiine are tu 
, 
tew college graduate i ‘ f ve distinctly ranked 
ter pol ittracted 1 l ] hat librar chool 
ents better qualified than 1 tt ‘ tit la grade vf the 
rlier cl >€ but if I CC l I t ! +} ’ } T ri Y 
i i a ial 
‘ i prote yn 
, ' , 
eate t l " I | l has gor 
tT excellence rom tl} fit 
The credentials issued have been dignified } ed tead of 
d «¢ 


rresponding Che two classes finishing the { Nevert 
urse at Columbia College received 

ritten certificate, issued sever vears late tho ‘ XT 
he University of the Stat f New ‘ ft 
nfers upon present praduates the deer ! h 
L.S. and makes them eligible for the « iry A t ! | 
ee of M.L.S , 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


By 


~ INCE the presentation of the last report 
of your committee Congress has passed 
two resolutions affecting the distribution of 
public documents to libraries which are of 
interest to this Association. One of these, in 
relation to the American Ephemeris and Nau- 
tical Almanac, was mentioned in our last re- 
port as pending. We shall revert to it again. 
The other resolution, Which promises to be of 
the greatest value to smaller libraries not at 
the present time depositories, is expressed in 
a resolution of June 30, 1902, which reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That hereafter the documents reserved 
for binding upon orders of Senators, Representatives, 
Delegates, and officers of Congress, as provided in 
aragraph six, section fifty-four, of an act approved 
) oe twelfth, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, 
providing for the public printing and binding and 
the distribution of public documents, if not called 
for and delivered within two years after printing 
shall be bound in the first grades of cloth and de- 
livered to the Superintendent of Documents for dis- 
tribution to libraries; and the Public Printer is here- 
by authorized and directed to bind in cloth all such 
documents heretofore delivered to the Superintendent 
of Documents for like distribution. 

“Approved, June 30, 1902.” 

In explanation of this resolution it should 
be said that 500 sets of all public documents 
printed by order of Congress are set aside to 
be bound vpon special order of Senators and 
Representatives. The law also sets aside a 
like quantity in the document rooms of the 
houses for the current use of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. When a Senator 
or Representative desires to have a book 
bound he generally sends to the document 
room, secures the book and sends it to the 
Government Printing Office to be bound, and 
does not draw upon the reserve set aside for 
this purpose. 

The resolution under consideration turns 
over this reserve which, as above indicated, is 
practically intact, to the Superintendent of 
Documents to be distributed to libraries. Un- 
der this resolution the superintendent received 
the publications of the 54th, the ssth, and the 
56th Congresses. He has offered them to a 
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selected list of upwards of 300 libraries, and 
the distribution of the documents which have 
been selected is now going on. Upwards of 
120,000 books will be thus distributed to the 
libraries and saved from the furnace. Many 
libraries will thus receive the public docu- 
ments, somewhat later, it is true, than do the 
depository libraries at the present, but under 
conditions as favorable as characterized the 
shipments to depository libraries in former 
years. 

A year ago your committee directed the at- 
tention of the Association to two measures 
then pending in Congress. One of them, of 
minor interest, authorized the discontinuance 
of the usual number of the American Ephem- 
eris and Nautical Almanac and provided that 
the first edition should be distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents to the libraries, 
a measure which became a law after the pre- 
sentation of the report of your committee. 

A second measure, of greater interest, pro- 
viding for a library edition of the reports of 
the executive departments and other regular- 
ly recurrent publications of the government 
te be sent to the designated depositories as 
soon as issued in lieu of the volumes now in- 
cluded in the sheep bound set, failed of con- 
sideration in the House. In committee it was 
so amended that the binding of the library 
edition should be “half morocco” instead of 
cloth, as proposed by the bill, which passed 
the Senate. This amendment would not, it is 
believed, postpone the date on which the docu- 
ments could be distributed under the proposed 
law. 

The joint resolution in regard to the Amer- 
ican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac serves 
as an excellent object lesson on a small scale 
of the advantages to libraries of the plan pro- 
posed in the larger act which failed of con- 
sideration. As is well known, the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac is published 
in two editions, of which, heretofore, the libra- 
ries have been receiving the second in the sheep 
bound set. The first edition has not hitherto 











been sent to them. It is 
that the issue of 


1906, which was published 


latest 
in February, 1903 


was 
the depository libraries before the sec: 


was originally published 


of the Navy Department 


It should, moreover, be 


il 


tion of 1902, which 


tnot 
im ciotn 
in January, 


added that the libraries have 


for the use 
1902 

in the meant 
received the cloth bound editions for 1903, 
1904, and 1905. 
rendered the provisions of 


Subsequent legislation has 


this resolution 


nugatory, and it will be necessary to re-er 
it at the coming session of Congress. In the 
meantime we have had an admirable object 
lesson of the possibility of an early distribu- 
tion of public documents to libraries. 

Senate 


Bill 


The propositions embodied in 
a 


no. 4261 of the last Congress should again be 


urged upon the attention of the National Leg 
islature. The f 
last year treated very fully 

results of this measure, and w« 


committee tor 


f the 


report of your 
probable 
have accord- 
ingly renewed the recommendations of last 
year with only such changes in form as are 
necessary through the fact that the measure 
must be initiated anew in the present Con- 
gress. 

Your committee desires to renew its recom 
mendations of last year with respect to print- 
ing the document number on each page of the 
congressional documents, with respect to the 
lettering of the bound volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record, and with respect to the 
index of the Congressional Record. 

The proper indexing of the Congressional 
Record would be of great service to all who 
are obliged to consult its pages. At the pres- 
exclusively a 


ent time the index is almost 


two 


Houses of Congress, and this part of the 


personal index of the members of the 


work seems to be thoroughly and effectively 
a subject index that the work 
is open The diffi 
culty here lies in the fact that the bills and 
resolutions of Congress only are included un- 


done. it is as 


to considerable criticism 


der the subject entries, there being no refer- 
Under the 
priate subject heading the searcher finds the 
} 


ence whatever to debates appro- 


titles of the various bills which have been in- 
To find the de- 


the 


troduced upon that subject 
bate upon the subject he must turn t 


history of bills and resolutions which give 


distributed under the above resolution to 


reterence t e debate There is lica 
tion in the lex, though such indication 
1 easily be l é by i:fference I type is 
t A h I Ss were actually re rted r ¢ 
1. If the ect is on \ h mar 
have er troduced the t I i 
r g e f | g the 
vy the ] ct rf dis n 1 ft 
eferences to t debate wl he es 
i ficulty could be easily remedic 
lf the | actually discussed were t in 
ited it w d go a long way to obviate the 
f tic f the present index to find a de 
bate onag 1 topic. It would not, however 
meet entire situation, as it w 1 not guide 
the reader to speeches made on any given 
topic during the discussion of |} not ger 


> to that subject. During the last session 





of Congress perhaps the most conspicuous 
ubject of discussion was that of trusts. An 
xamination of the index under trusts will 
refer to several bills, but as the bill actually 
discussed was House of Representatives no 


17, the searcher, who will naturally look them 


up in their numerical order, will in this case 
nm find the main body of the discussion. 
of Congress 


subject of 


twenty-four members 


remarks on the 


reprinted eir 
trusts at the last session. The greater num- 
ber irse, were made during the discus 


sion of the bill to suppress trusts (H. R. 17). 


interesting to note that three 


speeches on the trust question occurred in the 


discu 1 of the Postoffice Appropriation 
Bil ne 1 the bill to Provide a Rebate on 
Coal Duties, one on the Department of Com 
merce Bill, « n the District of Columbia 
\y prop n Bill, and one by Senator Hoar 

i bill to Reg e Trust It appears, there 
fore, that in this trust discussion a not incon 
S e nun t f speeches would escape 
the sea er he gave himself the pains 
to examine tl lex under the name of each 
senator and representative to find out whether 
he had mad upon the trust ques 
tion The bove noted are appro 
priately re t er the persona! author 
entry as remarl} n trusts and not with refer 
ence to tl ts of the bills discussed. It 
would se erefore, a comparatively simple 
matter t the reference lready 
" ad | under the sbiect 

ling h an enlargement of the 
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index would prov great boon the users 
of the Congressional | rd 

We would, therefore, most earnestly repeat 
our recommendation to t! Joint Committee 
n Printing that the e of the index be so 
eniarge ) nclude u ibl ubject ! 
exe 

Pu tions Since the esen i 
the last report of this committee e Superin 
tendent of Documents has issued the usua 
document index to the congressional papers 


f the 56th Congress, second session, and t 
s7th 
arrangement with 
Office the 


to distribute the last-named 


those of the Congress, first session 


By special the Govern 


ment Printing superintendent 


11 ; 
was apie index 
almost 


His 


sibli 


to the depository libraries 


imme 


diately after it was printed office 


has printed a special list of | c 
for sale relating to interoceanic canal, ship 
ubsidies, commerce and transportation, Pa 
cific railroads and statistics, which was men 
tioned in our former report as being in prep 
aration. It has made considerable progres 
in the preparation of the list of department 
documents. In order to make the publication 
available as early as possible the superintend 


ent has decided to issue this publication in 
parts, and he promises that the first part, re 
lating to the publications of the Department 
of Agriculture, will be ready shortly 
Attention should be called to the publica 
tions of other departments of the government 
ind indexes are ren 


which by means of lists 


dering the material preserved in public docu 


tar 1 


ments more accessible to librarians and 


te students than heretofore. Thus in the past 
year the Department of Agriculture has pub 
lished a list by titles of the publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from 1840 
to June, 1901, inclusive (Bulletin no, 6 of the 
f Publications). It has al 
an index to the Yearbooks of the Department 
1894 to 1900 (Bulletin 
The Division of 


ogy of the department has issued in 


Division issued 


of Agriculture from 
no. 7 of the same division) 
Fntomol 
an index to th 

to 30, 1896 to 


Bulletin no. 36, new series 


bulletins of the division, ros. 1 
I1oor 


The Department of State has issued a gen 


f the published volumes of the 
1 


foreign rela 


The 


eral inde x 
; 


diplomatic rrespondence and 


tions of the United States, 1861 to 1890 
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volume is one of nearly a thousand pages 


arranged by sul the entries being ma 


chronologically under such subject indexed 


‘the names of the writers of the correspond 


ence are printed, indicating their official pos 


ns and the volumes in which their letter 
can be found. In connection with the com 
pil n made in 1901 the reports of the 
Committe n Foreign Affairs of the United 
States Senate, this volume serves to rendet 
the documents of the United States relating 
to foreign affairs very accessible 

An analytical and topical index of the re 


ports of the chief of engineers and officers of 
United State 
1900 has been published 
439 
of the 57th Congres The 
volumes have not been distributed to the de 


rps of engineers of the 
Army from 1866 to 


in three volumes as House Document no 


the ce 


second session. 
pository libraries, but will reach them in du 
These 
sight into the work of the government relat 

»f th 
maps of 


course volumes will furnish an it 
ing to rivers and harbors, the survey 
various localities, and to the special 
the regions, which accompany the surveys 
Printed Cards for Documents. — The sub 


ject of printed cards for government docu 


ments has received considerable attention 
during the past year After the Magnolia 
conference an inquiry was made to the 


extent of the demand for such 


As a result of the inquiry the 


and 
printed cards. 


need 
conclusion was reached that such cards would 
be of considerable value to libraries for cet 
documents. This con 
} 


tain classes of public 


clusion was strengthened by an inquiry mad 


later among the government librarians in th 
of Washington 


taken it is highly d 


city Before action can b 


esirable that certain techn 


cal matters, such as the proper form of autho: 


entries (a subject which is to be discussed 
the Catalogue Section), should be decided 
am, however, authorized ty the Superintend 
ent of Documents to state that he is ready to 


undertake the printing of such cards, and w 


can, therefore, regard their issue as an a 


ured fact for the 
Compilations 


near future 
The 
from time to time by various public author 

ties bringing into brief compass scattered ma 
of scarcely in 
than the in 
serve to 


compilations issued 


terial upon given topics are 
the 
and lists above noted 


ferior interest to librarian 


dexes which 








4 utters ( 
p t retore t | 1 
A ntoa nu! ibe ~ 4 
4 cis | 
bir n order we would m 
lation f bills and debates 1 4 { I M 
ting ») trusts, Irom 1585 t Igo2, prepare | t 1 t t 


ng 1 f ; re ng t patses . 
‘ | " + ; 4 
Scien — P 
\ 1 juately Ker It M Inf ) 
hed Senate Dox 1 417 I = (y {) Dp bl 
Congress, second session it ' OF t ) t ittet 
Ot like genet ! I tion 1 ] p to I 
nt 2 compilation of state papers and botany | upon irrigatior ied by the 
respondence bearing upon the purchase of brary of the Department of Agriculture, ar 


€ 
territory of Louisiana, issued as Hou to the index to report 1ed by t Bur 


Document no. 431 of the 57th C Lal S 3 t United States pr 
é yn Ma 2, wl have been published by 

Mention may also be made of thre lur Department of Labor Che printed | 

hich are possibly of some restricted interest disper th 1 necessity of furtl 


rhe first is a compilation of Senate electior ration i the danger of burd 


es from 1789 to March, 1903, issued 1 with too 1 





Senate Document no, 11 of the 58th Congr tat t With respect to stat 
per l se ion; the second is ompil t 11n t uld not trespa 
two volumes of the laws and treaties relating the ficld of the N nal Association of 
Indian affairs to Dec. 1, 1902, issued as ‘ Librarians 1 nturing to discuss metl 
Senate Docum: n of the 57th Cor f | | distribution. Our 

; third is volum« ple ity t t to the librarians hers 
relating to Indian at i tion as promi 





Ve ( 
ute to call the attentior nas . the anal 
ge amount of bi eral vork of re ling tl f 
ral character which is being done in the \ lation of tat ynily 
us offices of the government. We have nt t nd 
cordingly compiled a complete list of tl pr med tl these iad nothing of 
liographies which are noted in the “Catalogu » states rep 
of public documents” for thi r 1902 t t ‘ t t to the 
April, 1903, inclusive, wl é had ry tate of M 
mit as an ippendix to tl report \l | 1) rtment f A 
amination of the list reveals no than & the model of tl 
tities f bibl rraphie l ill I eport, and 
which we shall not t hinl the dir 
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characterized by the same energy and activity 
as in the state of Alabama. 

California by act of March 3, 1903, author- 
izes the state librarians to establish a system 
of exchanges, and to draw upon the secretary 
of state for the publications necessary for 
this purpose 

Illinois authorizes the secretary of state to 
reprint the scarce session laws. 

Indiana provided for reprinting some of the 
early journals and laws not represented in the 
state library, which can seldom be bought at 
any price. 

An act of Minnesota to codify and amend 
the laws concerning the state library author- 
izes the state librarian to furnish the custo- 
dian of public documents a list of the states, 
territories, countries, and institutions with 
which he deems it desirable to carry on ex- 
changes for the benefit of the state library. 

North Carolina empowers the trustees of 
the state library to make such distribution of 
books, reports and publications belonging to 
the state of North Carolina as in the judg- 
ment of said board is advisable and proper. 

Porto Rico constituted the Public Library 
of San Juan, the Insular Library of Porto 
Rico, and requires public officers of the in- 
sular and municipal governments to deposit 
therein their official reports and to confer 
with the trustees of the said library concern- 
ing the custody of any public documents or 
reports, or records of historical value, printed 
or in manuscript, as well as concerning dupli- 
files. It 


also appointed a historian to collect, preserve 


cates no longer needed for official 


and file in the office of the secretary historical 
data of Porto Rico, and particularly such 
records and data as may be obtainable in ref- 
erence to the abolition of slavery in the island. 
Tennessee authorized the cataloging and 
arrangement of the state archives. 
Bibliography of State Documents. — The 
important publication relating to the 
issued the 


R. R. Bowker’s “Provisional 


most 


state documents during year is 
Part u. of Mr 
list of the official publications of the several 
states of the United States.” The present in- 
stalment of this valuable publication includes 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Illinois, Michigan, 


sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
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and Wisconsin. Those who have used the 
first volume will rejoice in the progress of the 
work and pray for its rapid extension. 

The second part of Miss Hasse’s work on 
documents relating to the legislative bodies 
contains a partial check list of state legisla- 
The list from Alabama to 
Maryland and gives dates to the sessions of 


excellent 


tures. extends 


the legislatures. It furnishes an 
guide and is of valuable assistance in the ar- 
cataloging of the journals 
and documents. I believe that I am violating 
no confidence in mentioning the fact that the 
librarian of the United States Department of 
Justice has in preparation a catalog of the 


rangement and 


state session laws in his library which will 
take the form of a check list of all the ses- 
sions held by legislative bodies in this country. 
It will supplement the list before mentioned 
by including all of the states and by giving 
fuller details in regard to colonial legisla- 
tures. 

From time to time the committee has re- 
ported to the Association works of a biblio- 
graphical character the state 
documents and has also noted the new under- 


referring to 


takings in the publication of archives which 
have rendered official documents 
more accessible to the investigator. 


historical 
The time 
has seemed ripe to gather this scattered in- 
formation into a focus. It gives me pleasure 
to state that we present as an Appendix a re- 
port upon the bibliographical information re 
lating to the documents of all the states and 
upon the publication of state archives, which 
has been prepared by Miss A. R. Hasse. 

In concluding its report, your committee 
submits two appendices, already noted, with 
the request that they be printed,* and pro- 
poses the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Association reaffirm its resolu- 


tions of last year endorsing the issue of a library 
edition of the public documents as proposed in Sen 







ate bill 4261 of the last Congress, and recommend 
ing the printing of the docu nt marks on each page 
of the Congressional Documents, the placing of dates 
in the bound volumes of the Congressional Record 


and especially the enlargement and improvement of 
the Index to the Congressional Record 

Resolved, That the Council appoint a committee 
of three to urge these resolutions upon Ci 
by memorial or otherwise 


ngress 





* It is regretted that it was not found practicable 
to include these appendices; but it is hoped that they 
may be published in an early issue of the Lisrary 
JourRNAL. 
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ot the ( Library f Springf 1M ] ae | V better ness 
Board, at its first meeting thereafter, organ rying tl raj $ pos 


man, C. C. Soule treasurer, Miss Nina ] ' been ted laved 
srowne secretary Miss Browne's wl e time f f 

is given to the work of the Board at the head \ now | eed to a review of pro- 
quarters at 10% Beacon street, Boston gre t r several lines of work similar t 


The increasing business of the Board, and 





the need that Miss Browne should devote ( l 

-h of her time to the editing uf the Por tior f t first 
trait index, led to the employment of a regu-__ p! I r plar nd Ir expense \ 
lar assistant, and Mr. B. A, Whittemore, a_ was stated t year, the State Library at 
graduate of the New York Library School, A Mr. Dewey 1 nizing t mport 
acted in that capacity for five months. Since his nce of the enterprise, has undertaken, with 


resignation in April, Miss Katharine L, Swift the finar rt of the Board, to pre 
has been temporarily employed. The whole | new edition, including a thoroug 


matter of the personnel of this office is still rx ! f the old edition of 1893. tl 


regarded as contingent on the plans now be- dit of me 3000 more volumes (so that 


ing gradually worked out for a proper head the new edition will represent a 
quarters with permanent cfficers, for the A.  prary” of 8000 volumes instead of 5000), and, 


A., which would include the Publishing hove all. t iring of expert ad from 


oard with other executive functions of the rs , f npetent men, largely uni- 


called to Mr, George Iles’s paper at this con- ns, tl e often ; mpanied by brief 
ference on “A headquarters for our Associa- pithy not l e1 thus rendered by 
tien.” the New York State brary f inestimable 
Our last report closed with an allusion in , to the ur talcis ind is only partially 
language borrowed from the previous one 
the “need of a better financial condition” for the library for actu ‘ | rk. for which 
the Board. It was only a few days after those ve hav proj 1 $100 a month for the 
words were written that Dr. Billings in his last eight 1 
presidential address at the Magnolia Confer- The work is making excellent progress, and 
ence announced Mr. Carnegie’s munificent will be done in time for the St. Louis Exposi 
gift of $100,000 for the work of the Board. tion in 1904. The generous initiative in th 
The income of this fund began to be realized work of the New York State Library is paral 
at once, but our financial year was then half leled by t ffer of t Library of Congress 
over, so that the treasurer’s statement ap-_ to print tl t ga ne of its bulletins. for 
pended to this report does not show the full free distribution, and to furnish printed cards 
advantage of our present endowment for all t bool f led in it on the me 


But as was intimated last year, when plans terms as other printed cards (or cheaper still 
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if the demand should be large). In addition 
to all this the Library of Congress printed and 


distributed the tentative lists the “critics 
Collation of th criticisn vill have been 
completed, and the last of the lists sent to the 
advisory board before this meeting 


This effort, so splendidly supported at these 
two library headquarters, should and doubt- 


the 


less will result in a greater advantage t 
library interests of the country than anything 
else the Board has done. 

2. The A. L. A. Index. The new edition 

sued last year has not made its way as it 
should. Only about 300 copies have yet been 
sold. Apparently many libraries which should 
profit greatly by it do not appreciate its 
value. The price ($10) looks large as the 
cost of a single volume, but when regarded 
as offsetting the cost of the immense amount 
oi analytical cataloging which this book pro- 
vides, the sum sinks into utter insignificance. 
Many libraries have spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in providing themselves with a decidedly 
inferior apparatus in this line. The attention 
of all librarians is called anew to the value and 
usefulness of this work and to the fact that 
the new edition is double the size of the for- 
mer one, and much more than double its 
value. 

3. Literature of American History. This 
bcok has now been out a full year, and has 
proved ‘ts unique value. It has had a good 
sale, but the demand for it thus far is not at 
all commensurate with its merits and its prac- 
tical value wherever American history is read 
or studied. Here again is an opportunity 
which many libraries have not recognized to 
acquire the fruits of a large amount of expert 
historical and bibliographical labor, at a very 
ncommensurate expense \ supplement for 
the two years 1900, 1901 has been prepared by 
Mr. Philip P. Wells, of New Haven, and is- 
ue* in a thin volume uniform with the main 
vork 

The annotated cards for English history, 
edited by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, of the 
Library of Congress, have been continued 
through the year 190! For 1902 and 1903 
cards for American and English history are 
being prepared by Mr. Wells and Mr John- 
1. Miss Kroeger's Guide to the Study and 
se of Reference Books, announced last year, 


has been issued, and has met with an excel 


lent reception, nearly the whole edition 
1000 copies having been sold in a few months 
A second edition has been ordered alread) 
Few of our publications have commended 
themselves more thoroughly to the libraries 
and it is evident that no mistake was made 
offering a work of this kind 

5. Subject Headings. Thi ntinues mor 
in demand than any other of our publications 
and is now a source of income Anothe: 
edition will soon need to be printed 

6. Books jor Girls and Women 

7. Bibliography of Fine Arts and Mus 
These two books continue to go slowly, but 
are constantly reaching more libraries, and 
are highly prized where known 

8. Portrait Index. We are disappointed 
that this important work has not yet actually 
gone to press. Miss Browne has done much 
work on it this year, and vet some rather dif 
ficult and perpiexing problems of arrange 
ment remain. Mr. Lane is acting as editor 
in-chief of this work, and hopes to see it in 
the printer’s hands soon. 

9g. Library Tracts. These are often called 
for singly, and are freely given in response to 
such calls. There is not the demand that was 
expected, from state commissions and others, 
for supplies of these by the hundred for local 
ed to the list and terms 





use. Attention is c 
of the tracts in our circular 

10. Cards indexing serials. Little is to be 
added to what was said last year. The issue 
has been continued, and sent to a larger num- 
ber of subscribers. The Library of Congress 
heving begun to furnish printed cards, as for 
buvoks, for such of these serials as have sep 
arate title-pages for the individual mono 
graphic portions (¢.g., the Johns Hopkins 
Studies in History), the Board 
issue these, as the duplication of this work 


? 


s) ill Cease 


seems unnecessary 

11. Cards indexing miscellaneous sets, out 
side of serials. Of these, cards are in sto 
for the tollowing sets, of which all but tl 
first three have been issued since the la 
conference : 

Amer. Academy of Polit. and Soc. S 
Annals, 1890-18901 

Bibliographica, 3 volumes 

tritish Parliamentary papers, 1896-90 

Johns Hopkins University studies. \ 
I-15 

U. S. Geol. Survey Bulletins RR 2-4 








U. S. Ge Survey. Monogray 28 

os SS 6€s 1 Ce S 
torn Report 3 

Il < (; ol nao ¢ _ 

ri¢ M public 

Warner | Ent et 

Cards for other sets will be prepared f: 
me to time; also cards for continuatior 

ets named. Suggestions are invit 

‘ditions to this list 

12. Curds indexing bibliographical ria 
Knowledge ot is important 1 f 
for bibliography and library science does not 


eem to have reached the libraries gener 


The fact that cards can be secured, by partial 


subscription, for just such periodicals as are 
ubscribed for, should interest many libra 
ans who wish to keep up with the times in 


their bibliographical 
The Board has given much attention during 


apparatu 


e year to the question of a further 


ent of the “appraisal” 
liography” idea. Recognizing the force of the 
ell-considered objections that have been 
ade to the scheme of the appraisal of liter 
ture by experts to be regarded as authority, 
still seems to us that as 1 matter of pract 


nothing is more called for by our 
purcl 
than some expert 


cil utility 


l.orarian asing committees, and others, 


t auth 


(though ne 


} 1 


idvice in the choice of book 


Fault is found, and properly enough, from 


theoretical point of view, with some of the 


expressed in the annotated bil 


have alread 


ndgments 
liographies we y issued 


ust be admitted by those competent to judg: 


at as a matter of real utility thes ; 

ive been found of decided value, and hav 
heen highly appreciated by all who have used 
them To such an extent is this true that 


they have certainly created a demand for help 


of tne same sort in field yet covered 


The new edition of the A. L. A. Catalog 


vill be of great importance from this point of 


Ss not 


ew But there 


pprais for the henef { } f 
( I k they a 
| - re pres P 
urd the publicat t ar 
gray f that of £ 
+ d : th e ilre ] i} ! 
l f extending it t ‘ 
t ther and eqt lly popular hek 
¢ ean 4 n now before tl Roard 1 
tl tion of these probl t 
I f a periodical devoted t ot 
x to assist the libr in int 
ng books ft pure I 
r I t entries in cixtaloging, of 
! 1 of referen worl Such a ] 
lical might serve other purpose nd we 
ve given considerable attention to the pr 
t, but without as yet see'ng our way to it 
mediate rrying out. [: the course of a1 
ther vear such scher:e may t } 
Meant the Board must consider the matter 
ill ‘ts bearings, and especially the ways 
ind mea It te ev.dent that it would 
e easy to expend on such an enterprise more 
t n our entire re especially I re vy ex 
pert criticism were to be employed and | 
erly compensated. We must therefore begin 
O01 a moderate scale, and extend the F 
nd tl I f the publication as me 
re prov 
But probable that the can 
| ult I without so arge expense the 
result far secured in the on the 


encouraging on 


this point. The active support and assistance 
f the | f Congr f wi there is 
n ! ‘ ere gain wg tar t en re 
() rr ‘ \/ wre PF ’ n 

} on der wr o! them 

w } ' he ¢@ ' f the 
M t 1 pre 1 for a later 
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A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, JAN. 1 TO Dec. 31, 1902 


Copies on| Balances Jan. 1, Balances Dec. 31, 

Copies hand 1902, being excess Operations 1902, being excess 

sold in Dec 31, of expenditures Jan. 1 to Dec. 31 of expenditures 

1902 1902 over receipts to 1902 over receipts to 
date date 

Spent Received Expenses Rece Spent Received 

















Books for boys and girls 102 7 1.7 7 7.60 
: . { . ) , ’ 
Fine arts bibliography : fh ‘t ;$ 47 cece 4 $274.4 
French fiction 41.3 1.64 42.99 
\ I pap ! ; 
Books for girls and women é sacl Bi @M@O@i«easses 1 esse 
{| 235 pts. 3 ) ) 
} 
Guide to reference b . . 7¢ 93 ©! ' t ? | 
’ K ; 4 goo sheets { ****** ‘ 47 tee 
Library tracts, 1-4 ) 66.9 141 4-4 1 
Paper and ink > *2 
4 pap 
’ , cl 
Reading for the young | Pal bps 
/ 14 ¢ 2 mor 
y 136 pap 359.66 pees 6.97 rf 49.85 
Suy 8 pep 265 « 
ae soo sheets 
Complete rcl 6cl 
List of subject headings 371 ? 726 81 237.24 ? 1059.69 
\ cl 75 cl ! 
A. L. A. index, ad edition ; “ jo 8% mor > 2649.67 : 562 § 1960 4 1252.15 oeeece 
) ) 
sd ros Sheets } 
Portrait index. prelim. exp eee 1290. ° 448 8 1739.50 
Bibliographica ards 8sé 3507 > ¢ 4 1r.30 
Current t iT ¢hennwn decks ssddedeedtancdannene 5 584.97 
English history cards . 14 ror 3 
Periodical cards 208,420 — 71 1262.1 I ° I 62 
Miscellaneous sets, 14 400 sets 219 sets 7 1000 4 t 14 639.54 
Mass. Pub. Doc. cards....... ) }400 pams. | | 25.4 87 1 17 
/ 4 sets P 
Warner library cards 6 sets 147 sets 677 1 461.03 | eeeees 
Totals $4748 90 | $2214.39 | $550 $4 28  $3502.5 
General Balance 4.51 114! 1392.77 
$4748.% $474 $6730 8 $6739.85 | $48o5.2 $4895.2 
Balance Jan. 1, 1902 | Operations of 1902 | Balance Dec 31,1902 
THER A NTS 
Dr Cr Dr Cr Dr Cr 
General expense and income account , eee : $1046.07 | $1485.96 | $1614.40 ee Orr75.4" 
Old members’ accounts peocces eves 40.09 1.44 ee 38.65 
CD SIRES. o06 ccccccecoseccenece eee ‘ peeee 83.19 83.19 82.14 82.14 
I Ee $1096 ° 5022.« 4237 65 Bo. 3 ee 
Library Bureau account : seseeuades sea inlet 424.22 1543.¢ 3047.02 ween 1928.at 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. account..... eeeneoes 2004.34 3521.24 1866.14 es 349.24 
Due on bills and subscriptions ecee 867.38 ececce | ecscese | cecses 1200.53 
I $1064.30 | $3508.81 |... 65 
Bala es ° eee svscsée | seacacs | 23 opens 








ne Account 
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REPORT ON GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
By J. L. Harrison, Librarian 


“THE report covers the period from Jun 
I, 1902, to May 31, 1903, that is, prac- 
tically the year intervening between the Mag- 
nolia meeting and the present conference, It 
includes single gifts of $500 or more, of 250 
vclumes and upwards and such other gifts, 
miscellaneous in their character, as seem spe- 
cially noteworthy. Though some of Mr. Car 
negie’s foreign gifts are recorded, no sys- 
tematic effort has been made to collect in- 
formation outside of the United States. 

The material for the report has been 
obtained from the Library journal, Public 
libraries, the daily press, from responses to 
650 postals sent to various libraries and to 
seme sixty letters addressed to the secretaries 
oi state commissions, state associations and 
smaller library clubs. The many requests sent 
out were most promptly and graciously an 
swered, and to all those who have so kindly 
assisted in his work the reporter acknowl- 
edges his deep indebtedness. 

Five hundred and eleven gifts are re- 
corded,* representing in all 96,247 volumes and 
$10,306,407.61. Of this amount $715,800 were 
given for general endowment funds, $86,700 
for building sites, $6,679,000 for buildings 
from Andrew Carnegie, $1,250,908.55 for 
buildings from various donors, $108,960 for 
the establishment of book funds, $101,577.46 
for the purchase of books and $1,363,371.60 
for purposes the cbjects of which were not 
stated. This amount is made up for the most 
part of bequests and presumably will be used 
largely for general endowment funds 

Mr, Carnegie’s gifts * for the year number 
158 and amount to $6,679,000. They were for 
buildings and given subject to the usual con- 
ditions that a site be provided and that ten 

* Except when otherwise stated all figures refer 
only to the United States 


+ To distinguish between Mr. Carnegie’s gifts and 


offers the reporter has attempted to obtain definite 
information as to the eptance or n-acce e 
of each offer Owing to the fact that in a large 


nber of instances replies were not received to in- 
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per cent. of the amount of the gift be pledged 
for annual maintenance. Analysis of the gifts 
shows that the North Atlantic division of 


states received $3,588,000, the South Atlantic 


$535,000, the South Central $467,000, the 
North Central $1,771,500, and the West 
ern, $317,500. There were five gifts un 
der $10,000, sixty-three of $10,000, seven 
teen between $10,000 and $15,000, sixteen 
or $15,000, two between $15,000 and $20,000, 
eight of $20,000, ten of $25,000, two of 
$35,000 and three of $40,000 Jayonne, N 
J Philadelphia (College of Physicians) 


Augusta, Ga., Anderson, Ind., and Grinnell 
Iewa, cach received $50,000. Atlantic City 
ard Colorado Springs each received $60,000 
and Norwalk, Ohio, and Spokane, Wash- 
ington each received $75,000. Of Mr. 
Carnegie’s total gift of $6,679,000 six cities 
received $4,150,000, that is, Camden, N, J., 


0,000, Philadelphia $1,500,000, Pittsburg 


‘fe {fh 


= 
x 


Washington $350,000, Savannah 


New Orleans $250,000, and Cleve 


s & 
~ 
x 
x 


ind $350,000, including $100,000 for the estab 
lishment of a training school for librarians 
in connection with Western Reserve Univer- 
Sity, a most gracious gift, revealing as it does 
Carnegie’s kindly interest in the librarian 
himself Ten gizts, amounting to $105,000, 
varying from $2000 to $50,000, and not includ- 


ing the Pittsburgh gift, were additions to pre- 





tions. Besides these gifts in the 
United States the report shows 46 gifts, 
amounting to $2,065,000 to England and her 
colonies and a gift of $250,000 for a library 


t> form part of t | pl Peace at The 
Hague 

In lection Mr. Carnegie’s work in 
behalf of A n f nd especially 

here int t with and met 
cpposition ft lat u the f wing 
erier Ir = 1 Gompe pre lent ¢ f the 
(mer federat of labor, is not only of 
gene! erest but should be a strong factor 
in preventing antagonism by labor organiza 
tions to Mr. Carnegie’s gift Che letter is 


tor of Toronto, Canada, and is written in re. 








LI2 
nly to a letter addressed to him, Mr. Gompers, 
as to whether or not To- 
Mr 


asking his opinion 
Carnegie’s offer of 


ronto should accept 
$350,000 for a public library building and 
branches The letter reads: 


Dear Sir AND BROTHER: 
Your favor of the 25th has been received 
and contents noted. 


You say that Mr. Carnegie proposes to give 
grant for the establishment of a library in 


your city, and you ask my opinion whether it 
should be accepted or rejected 

In reply, I beg to say that the matter is 
one of entire indifference on our part. Mr 
Carnegie has accumulated a vast fortune. If 
justice had been done to labor it is very 
doubtful if either he or any one else could 
have accumulated such fabulous wealth. We 
are not living in Altruria, however, and inas 
much as Mr. Carnegie seems bent upon mak 
ing grants for libraries in several cities and 
towns in America, and as there is perhaps 
no means by which he can be persuaded to 
devote his wealth to a purpose fraught with 
better, more important, as well as far-reach 
ing results in the interests of the people, I do 
not see why we should interfere with his 
carrying out his project 

After all is said and done, he might put his 
money to a much worse use. Yes, accept his 
library, organize the workers, secure better 
conditions and, particularly, reduction in 
hours of labor, and then th- workers will have 
ind leisure in which to read 

Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS 


some chance 


books 
The New York Times of May 17, 1903, 
contained what was intended to be a complete 
list of Mr purposes 
1p to the time of his departure for Europe, 
ind 


Carnegie’s gifts for all 
on April 24 
supplementing it by the donations 
year here recorded, Mr. Carnegie’s total gifts 


Using this list as a basis 


of the past 


to libraries in the United States amount t 
$38,505,600. They have been distributed among 
the states and territories of the Union as 
follows 

North Atlantic division Maine, $99,000 
New Hampshire. $s0,000; Vermont, $50,000 
Massachusetts, $331,000; Connecticut, $15,000; 


New York, $6,226,000; New Jersey, $440,000; 
Total $26,146,000 
Maryland, $60,000 ; 
Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, $18,935,000 


South Atlantic 
District of 


division 


Columbia, $700,000; 


$1c1t,000; West Virginia, $110,000; North 
Carolina, $40,000: South Carolina, Sooo 
Georgi i, $2 25.000 ; Florida. $1 5.000 Tot il 
$1,539,000 

South Central division Kentucky, $537 
0; Tennessee, $210,000; Alabama, $60,000; 
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Louisiana, $290,000; Texas, $301,000; Okla 
homa Territory, $51,000; Indian ‘Territory 
$15,000. Total $1,639,000 

North Central division. Ohio, $1,460,000 


Indiana, $841,000; Illinois, $871,000 ; Michigan 
Wisconsin, $536,500; 


Missour! 


Minnesota, 


$243,500; Iowa, $700,000; $1,330, 


600; North Dakota, $55,000; South Dakot 
$70,000; Nebraska, $185,000; Kansas, $220 
500. Total $6,469,000 


Western division. Montan 


( olorads , 


295,000; W 


oming, $70,000; $448,000; Ne 
Mexico, $25,000; Arizona, $29,000; Utah, $25, 
000; Nevada, $15,000; Washington, $387,500 ; 


Oregon, $100,000; California, $1,367,500. To 
tul $2,562,000 


‘ ys 

Porto Rico, $150,000 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Mississippi, Ar 
kansas and Idaho are 


ritories that have not been the recipients 


the nly states or ter 
Mr. Carnegie’s generosity 

Gifts to other 
States are recorded to the amount of $5,861, 
350, making Mr. Carnegie’s total gift to li 


braries $44,366,950. 


countries than the United 


On Jan. 7, of this year, the Carnegie Libra 
ry at Washington was dedicated In the 
course of an address on that occasion Mr 
Carnegie said: “I have helped found 730 
libraries and have 800 more under advise 
ment.” If 730 libraries represent a gift of 


$44,366,950, the total of 1530 constructed an 
contemplated may represent a gift of $100 
000,000. 

With such a bow-of-promise, consideratio: 
of the past, brilliant with achievement as it i 
may well give way to dreams of the future 


ALABAMA 


EuFAuLa. Public Library. $10,000, Feb. 10 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegi: 


CALIFORNIA 
ActurAS. Public Library. Ex-Senator Laird 
has offered to give the town a library build 
ing. The offer is conditioned on the insti 
tution bearing his name. 


BerKeLey. Public Library. $40,000 for 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepté 
Feb. 25, 1903 

M 


— — Site for the building from Mrs. Rosa M 
Shattuck 
University of California Library. $11,40 
for books on history from Claus Spreckel 


— $2500 for books on physiology fror 
William H. Crocker 

$500 for books on engineering from 
Mrs. A. S. Hallidie. Given annually 























LEY University of Califor Library 
$300 for books on philosophy and mpara 
literature from James K. M t. Given 
nually 
$600 for books logy 
m Mrs. Jan K. Satl 1 1 
OAKLANI Public Library. $5000 ed by 
I iption, from the lad f the Ebell 
Society, for the equipmeut of ire 
mM 
Pato Ato. Public Library. $10,000 : 
building from Andrew (¢ g 
-epted March 3, 1903 
-— $2250 for a site, contributed by ens 
PasapENA. Public Library M Susan B 
Stickney has supplemented Mrs, Bowler’s 
gift (mentioned in last year’s report) by 
donating a number of volume sculy 
ture and several fine pieces of statuary \ 
section of the library will be set aside for 
these gifts and be known under the names 
f the donors 
, UMA Public Library. $12,500, Jan 
22, 1903, for a building fri Andrew Car 
negie 
SAN BerNnarpDino. Public 1 ry. $so00 a 
ditional from Andre Carnegie, making 
total gift $20,000 
San Dreco Public Library $1600 from 


V 





George W. Marston, for improvement 
lawn and grounds 

ANTA ANA. Public Library 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

ANForRD University. Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. It was announced Dec. 9, 
1902, that Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford 


——— . 
315,000 tor a 


on 


would erect a magnificent new library 
building for the university 
ISALIA. Public Library. $10,000, Feb, 10 
1903, for a building from Andrew Car 
negie 

COLORAI 
LORADO CITY Public thrar} $10,000 


March 24, 1903, for a building from An 
rew Carnegie 
RADO SPRINGS. ( 

ra lo College. 


great operas 


burn Library of Col 
A set of ten volumes on the 
from Mrs. B. P. Cheney, of 


Velle sley, Mass It is known as the “Me 
morial water-color edition” and is valued 
at $1000. 
Public Library. $60,000, Jan. 2, 1903, for 
1 building from Andrew Carneg 4 
pted 

Site for the building from ¢ W 

? eT 

I Public Librar $4118.62, receive 

1 Jur . i bequest from Mrs. Augu 
tine Nor t I M ] prob bly be held i 
nucleus for a building fund 
rpy. Public Libra $50,000 from Mr 
ind Mrs H B t \\ ] 
equipped and furnished library building 
(This gift is recorded in the rep f 
1901, but the amount had not tl ) 
ade known.) 








SON Il 4 
I N ( bor $3 100 a | 
fr I is H f Elmira, N 
HH ( Vemori Library 
, rd heol uw Seminar 300 
N ot donor not giver 
WO ft “d tne nd f 
. S Van I 
' r 5 cwty A opy 
( ticut vy book of 1673 
eight coy known to be 
n The gift valued at $100 
rr not give 
Libra $2000 1 bequest tro 
S. Well 
rimity Coli Library 1044 miscella 
‘ ft Sidney G Fisher 
I 79 
ubli rary $1000 «from 
| rT. Ive le on the condition 
the orl f Voltaire and Thomas 
Pa | 1 be added the library 
1 ” niversity Library 
Fy the | St government the 
I he |} it legacy After 
ledu tain expenses the amount 
dade ft this source to the Hunt I 
brary lowment was $2065.50. In add 
$434.50 have been transferred from 
u ) principal, increasing the endow 
ent to 000 
New Havs Yale University Library \ 
Just George Shiras, Jr., of tl 
i upret court, has_ pre 
brary to the university 
Norw Otis Library $2000, a bequest 
from M Lafayette S. Foster 
SOUTH PO! Pequ Library 1542 volumes 
Nam r not given 
W ATE! Silas Bronson Library. $50, 
o Peck 
rf 
W { Wilmin n Institute Free 
Labs $ oO ft i friend 
\L_UMBIA 
WaASHID reorgetown University The 
Hirsh |] the brary of th nic 
tudent I university has been con 
pleted by Dr. Anthony A. Hirsh. of Phila 
delp} ' f $4200 
rar , M St 1 BLA 
y re ¢ re iry I 
rks of nd d 
erte ¢ 
° » 1 
S) (y ] 
Wa t n 
; \ w 5 al iP ‘ 
n < pamphlets relating to 
. I NI the “Watts « 
N ] B iparts 
rit Pu lL abrar Sso.o00 f 
building Geor i | 
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Aucusta. Public Library. $50,000, Jan. 22, 
1903, for a building from Andrew Car- 
negie. 


SAVANNAH. Public Library. $100,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 
ILLINOIS. 
SaTavia. Public Library. $qgooo for a build- 
ing and grounds from Mrs. D. C. Newton. 


CarrottTon. Public Library. $500 from 
Mrs. C, M. Kelsay. 

Cuicaco. Chicago Art Institute. $1000 for 
the purchase of books, a bequest from 


Huntington W. Jackson. 

— Chicago Bible Society. $1000 for the pur- 
chase of books, a bequest from Huntington 
W. Jackson. 

— Chicago Historical Society. $1000 for the 
purchase of books, a bequest from Hunt- 
ington W. Jackson. 

—— $1000 toward the purchase of the stat- 
utes of the Northwest Territory from Dr. 
O. L. Schmidt. 

—— 314 volumes and 20 maps relating to 
Chicago from H, S. Kerfoot, Jr. 

— Chicago Law Institute. $1000 for the pur- 
chase of books, a bequest from Huntington 
W. Jackson 

— Chicago Literary Club. $1000 for the pur- 
chase of books, a bequest from Huntington 
W. Jackson. 

— Chicago Society for Home Teaching and 
Free Library for the Blind. $1000 for the 
purchase of books, a bequest from Hunting- 
ton W. Jackson. 

— Field. Columbian Museum. $1000 for the 
purchase of books, a bequest from Hunting- 
ton W. Jackson. 


— John Crerar Library. 300 volumes of state 


documents from the Massachusetts State 
Library. 
— Northwestern University Law School. 


Complete reports of decisions by the su- 
preme courts of Germany, France, Spain, 
Austria and other Eurecpean countries from 
Elbert H. Gary, class of 67. The collec- 
tion numbers 3000 volumes. 

Erxuart. Public Library. $10,000 for a li- 
brary building and a s:te comprising three 
lots from Jessie D. Gillett, The library 
will be a memorial to her mother, Mrs. 
John D. Gillett. The town has voted a two 
mill tax for its support 

Evanston. Northwestern University Libra- 
ry. $3244 for the purchase of books. Names 
of donors not given. 

Evansvitte. Public Library, $10,000, a be- 
quest from Almeron Eager for a free public 
library to be known as the “Eager Library.” 

GREENVILLE. Greenville College Library. 
3000 volumes from the Rev. E. M. Sandys, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hoopeston. Public Library. $12,500 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

A site from Alba Honeywell 

La Grance. Public Library. $12,500, Apr. 2, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Litcurietp, Public Library. $10,000, Jan. 
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8, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Paxton. Public Library. $10,000, Jan. 30, 

1903, for a building, frora Andrew Carnegie 

Rock Istanp. Public Library, $2500 toward 
the library building fund from F. C. A. 
Denkmann. 

— — $2500 toward the library building fund 
from Frederick Weyerhaeuser 

SHELBYVILLE. Public Library. 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 
Feb. 7, 1903. 

—-— 1000 volumes from citizens. 

—-—8o00 volumes from the high school li- 
brary. 

—— 300 volumes from the Woman’s Club, 
secured by means of a “book shower.” 

SprincFieLD. Public Library. $10,000 from 
Jessie D. Gillett. 

Stertinc. Public Library. $15,000, Jan. 2, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 

Tayorvitte. Public Library. $12,000, March 
30, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Wuomette. Public Library. $10,000, March 
28, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 


$10,000 for a 
Accepted 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ArpmoreE. Public Library. $15,000, April 4, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie, 
CuickaAsHA. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
April 4, 1903. 
——A site from J. B. Kelsey. 


INDIANA. 


$50,000 for a 
Accepted 


ANpvERSON. Public Library. 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 
May 19, 1902. 

Attica. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

—— The Ladies’ Library Association has 
given to the city for the benefit of the new 
library its little library building, which is 
valued at about $1000, 

—— 1500 volumes, costing some $3000, have 
been donated by the same association. 

Biurrton. Public Library. $14,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 

—— $4000 for a site from citizens. 

CartHace. Henry Henley Public Library. 
$1000 additional from the children of Henry 
Henley, making tkeir total gift $3000. 

— — $2000 additional from citizens, making 
the total gift to the library from this source 
$3000, 

EvansviL_E. Public Library. $13,500, Jan. 7, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

GreensBurG. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Hanover. Hanover College Library. $25,000 
from Mrs. Eliza S. Hendricks, widow of 
ex-Vice-President Thomas A. Hendricks, 
for a library building in memory of her 
husband 

Jerrersonvitte. Public Library. $15,000 for 
a building from Ardrew Carnegie. 























re a 














LEBANON Public Libra . 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 








LOGANSPORT Publy Librar $10,000 
t 1 from Anirew Carn king a 
tota I $ 5.000 
MounT VERNON Pal Libr ¢ Y 
Jan. 4, 1903, for a building, from A y 
0 from 
1 
7 T i 
' 
i x) 1 
building from Andrew Carnegie Accepted 
RENSSELAER. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carneg 
SHELBYVILI Pu | ibrar $=<000 
tional from Andrew Carnegie, making | 
of $20,000 
SULLIVAN Public Library €19.000. Jar c 


1903, for a building from Andrew ( 
Terre Haute. Public Library. $50,000 for 
a building Crawford Fairbanl Che 








brary will be known as the “Emeline 
Fairbanks Li ; 


I rt H. Shirk as an endowment f | to 
be known as the “Elbert H. S Men 
orial Library Furd Che it to | 
used for the purchase otf be 

Vincennes. Public Lithrary. $20,000 for a 


IOWA 


AMES Public Lthrary. $10,000, Feb. 10, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 
300NI Public Library. $500 for the pur- 
chase of books from Frank Cham; 

Carrott. Public Library. $10,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

: : Dublic ome ff - ine 

CuHariton. Public Library $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 


Cuarwes City. Public Library. $12,500 for a 


building from Andrew Carnegt Accepted 
in January, 1903. 

Councit Biurrs. Public Library $ 20.000 
idditional from Andrew Carnegie, 1 ng 


rary $12,000 from citize given in 
amounts ranging from sn St to $1000 
for the purpose of ig and I ng 
the new rary binlding 

— — $2500 from Judge O. P. Shiras. $1000 is to 
be used for furnishing tl tt $1000 
for pictures and $500 for an Aust 


GRIN NELI lowa College Library. $50,008 
March 31. 1903, for a building, fr Ar 


drew ‘ re | . 1 . 








INDIANOLA Public Liorar $10.00 , 

lding from A ew ( 

I A LUITY uote Liorary SI ™ { 

{ 03, tor a Duliding, I 1A ( 
M ubli I } $ M ] 
3, fora ling, fr \ y 4 
Ma <. Public Library. $10,000 f . 
Andrew Carneg i 
X\1 
\ ) ) 

M thlic Library. $10,000 for a 
t g ir Andrew Ca gic Accepted 
Nf : 

vi l I 1903 

H | y ~ 

\ PLEASANT Publ Librar ¢ 
x J 1903, for a | ling 1 An 

( egic 
’ ® 
Or.w y fu I rary $25,000, Jan. I, 
903, for al ling, fre Andrew Carnegie 

P Y iu Li reovry $10,000 I | 6, 1903 
I iD ling, from Andrew ( g 

SH \ AH Public Librar $10,000 for a 

g ! m Andrew ( 
S ( Public Library. $1 »{ » build 
g 1 Andrew Carnegic 
Vi . re Librar $10,000 f{ 1 build 
y if \ irew Carnegie \ eC] d 
Wa Y Pubis Library ¢10.000 for a 
g i Andrew Carnegi 
h 4 ‘ 

, N Mf nd College Library 456 
\ I t fr _o ‘ 

Ba VID r University Librar $10.000 





J rary. 711 volume pat 
| Hon, George W. Mart of 
Tope Kan. All the t n the é 
tion, w lonor was 3 ‘ la 
( g, eit relate to Kan ire by 
N A ed in the t 

La M Ltorar) Site I new 
( I ry ’ M Cy} ly P 
(y 
| y I i , I And v Car 

¥ insas if / rical S§ tety 
419) ] | I | | t and 
{ . , 120 f — 
Y $4000, from Hon. T. W. Har 





( Accepted Jan 
; ; | of 
¢ for ¢ Carnegie li 
1 
\ I H \f rial Library of the 
tat ’ $8000 addi- 
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tional from John Hill, of East Baton 
Rouge Parish, making a total gift of $33, 
ooo for a library building as a memorial to 
his son, John Hill, Jr 

New Orveans. Public Library. $250,000 for 
a library building and branches trom An 
drew Carnegie. Accepted March 10, 1903 

SHreverort. Public Library. $30,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 


MAINI 
AUBURN Public Library. $25,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
Feb. 2, 1903 
Bancor. Public Library. $10,000, a bequest 


from Mrs. Harriet S. Griswold, to be used 
for the erection of a new building 

Brunswick. Bowdoin College Library. $500 
from the class of '75, for the purchase of 
books on American history 

— Public Library. $15,000 and a site for a 
building from W. J. Curtis, of New York 
City. The gift was accepted at a special town 
meeting held Feb. 2, 1903. Mr. Carnegie 
withdrew his offer in favor of Mr. Curtis 

Houtton. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
March 22, 1903. 


Pirtsrietp. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
Feb. 7, 1903. 

——$s5o000 from Robert Dabson & Co. Part 


of this gift will be used for the purchase of 
1 site and the rest added to the library 
building fund 
PortLaANp. Maine Historical Society. $6306.33 
from various individuals and associations. 
It was given toward the erection of a li- 
brary building on the Longfellow lot in ac- 
cordance with the deed of gift from Mrs 
Anne L. Pierce. 
—$2000, a bequest from Mary L. 
leaf, of Cambridge, Mass 
Wrscassetr. Public Library. $4000, April 4, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 


Green- 


MARYLAND 


Ey. ALTIMORE Johns Hopkins University Lit- 


brary. A sum of money, amount not stated 
for the establishment of a collection of 
books under the style of “The Rowland 


Memorial Library.” 

2000 volumes in the Hebrew language 
to be incorporated in the Strouse Semitic 
Library 


Varyland Diocesan Library. 360 volumes 


from the Rev. Dr. John W. Nott, of Mt. 
Savage. Md. The gift includes several in 
inabula, early editions of the classics and 


number of valuable works 
oriental languages 


in Syriac and 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ACTON Public Library. $4000, a bequest 
from W. A. Wilde, of Malden, Mass 

AMHERST imherst College Library. $25 
000, in June, 1902, from Col. Mason W 
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of Plainfield, N. J., the 
1 for books in the de 


Tyler, class of ‘62, 
income to be expends 


partment of English, history, Greek and 
Latin. 
ARLINGTON. Robbins Library. From Win 


field Robbins a large number of portraits 
mostly engravings 

ASHLAND. Public Library. A legacy fron 
Ella F. Wiggins, amounting to $392.34. 

AtrLeporouGH. Public Library. A_ choice 
site for a library building from J. L. Sweet 

Boston. Massachusetts Historical Societ 
$100,000 from the Sibley estate. 

New England Historic Genealogical S 

ctety. $10,000, a bequest from the Robert 
Charles Billings estate 

— $710, a bequest from Edward J. Brown: 
Public Library. $100,000, a bequest from 
Robert Charles Billings, of Boston. The 
income alone is to be used, and is to be a 
plied to the purchase of books 

-— $5000, a bequest from John A 
Received in May, 1903. 

—— 2885 volumes, the library of Anna Tich 
nor Library Association, presented by th 
association in July, 1002 

——Charles Eliot Norton has presented t 
the library his personal set of Broadsides 
of which he was editor, issued by the New 
England Publication Society in 1863-65. 

BripcewatTer. Public Library. $500 from 
Samuel! P. Gates 

BrarmFietp. Public Library. A library build 
ing has been offered the town by James 
Danielson Lincoln, and been accepted. It 
is to be a memorial to his mother and wit« 
and to be known as the “Danielson-Lincoln 
Memorial Library.” 

Brockton. Public Library. $1000, a bequest 
from Mrs. Abby Baker Kingman. It was 
announced Feb. 18, 1903, but is not yet 
available. 

Camprivce. Harvard Divinity School Library 
1000 volumes on New Testament study, a 
bequest from the late Prof. J. H. Thayer 

— Harvard University Library. From John 
Drew, the actor, the collection of theatrical 
history and biography of Robert W. Low: 
who died in London last year. It contains 
789 rare books and 47 pamphlets, which, be 
fore being placed on general sale in Lon 
don, was offered to Harvard at a special 
price of $1000. 

— $1050 for books relating to the Ottoman 
Empire, the Slavic countries and to M: 

rocco from Assistant Professor Archibald 
Cary Coolidge. 

-— $1369 in subscriptions collected by Ed 
gar H. Wells for the purchase of books 


Lewis 


English literature of the period betwee 
1660 and 1790 
——From James H. Hyde, of New Yor! 


City, 1514 volumes and 970 pamphlets fron 

the library of Ferdinand Bécher. Of th 
38 volumes relate to Moliére, 246 to M 
ligne and 332 are miscellaneous in char 


ter 


























IN | 
BRIDGE. Harvard niversity wary Lawrence. Public Library. $500 for the 
om George von L. Meyer, U. S. Amba hase of referen ; from the W 
dor to Italy, and Harry Nelson Gay, 339 fund tri f the li! y 
ylumes and 325 pamphlets relating to Let Public Library Through Peter D 
Italian political history trom to 1871 Ba Lee, 250 volumes from the M 
1700 volumes fro:n the | ry I chat I of New 
E. W. Hooper , 
larvard Unn aw Astronomical Library Gilmor barges . t Re 
$10,000 from a friend for the purpose of e1 a ee Ag iphinalee pat ‘ one 
rging the library building cae f con to prov . n 
ublic Library $7359, a bequest from and to it é th tole ueathed t th 
Miss Abigail L. Prentiss, to be known : ‘rary by Marv E. Joslin. the aubies ol a 
ie William FE. Saunders fund, in honor of 9 ore ‘ : 
nephew Part of the fund has been ir LEoM se : I Scann 
sted and the rem ill be allowed to estate of R none Cthestes Billing ‘i 
cumulate until the total of the fund = 1 
nounts to $7500. The income will be used , Ay ' ay 
r the purchase of books relating to New . 1 prayers P ee 
ngland history and genealogy es oe ' 
Under the will of Lucius R. Paige, the L°WLL Public Library. $140,000, a beqt 
torian of Cambridge, the library has ré eat joan Dan ee 
ved a collection of letters relating to lo a . Ey SOF | 
i] history I y ‘ Qt torar Ir n Charl ‘ 
anLEMONT. Public Library. Nearly 1900 Bubic t Provis ng oy & 
lumes from the library of the late Hon Inne Che Jer 
Joseph White, of Williamstown LYNN} — Public Librar $1000, a bequ 
HESHIRE Public Library 250 volumes PP m Mary | Na 
from A. L. Brown, of New York, a part of “ALDEN. fublic Library, 38000, a beque 
I ollection of his father, Warren Brown tron Mr Kate | A yle, to establish tl 
nton. Public Library. $15,000, a bequest Sy ea n memorial fund for the purcha 
. : tI DOO? 


from George W. Weeks for a site for the 
new Carnegie library building 


ywrcorp. Public Library. $10,000, a bequest 


Ma tORO H ubli I rary Fron Joh: 
\. Frye and the Hon. S. Herbert Howe 





from William Munroe, the donor of the li lot valued at $6000 as the site for the ne 
brary building and of a library fund, has library building, for which Andrew ‘ 
become available during the year by the negie has given $30,000 

leath of the person holding it for life. $3000 from individuals toward the build 

Doucias. Public Library. $25,000, name of ing fund 

donor not made public, for a library build- 700 \ lume given by individu 
ing MeL Public Library. $1500 from A. P 
zacuT. Public Library. The Varnum Li Jones toward the new Carnegie library 
brary Society of Pawtucketville, Lowell, $1000 from Daniel Russell 

iving abandoned the purpose of its organ $1000 from Moses Page 

ation, has voted to the Dracut Public Li $1000 from S. S. Houghton 

» all its personal property, including Merrima Public Library. By the will of 

tbout 400 bound volumes, several years’ is the late James Whittier the library truste¢ 
sues of the most popular magazines, furni came into possession of a dwelling hou 
ire, and nearly $200 in money the rent of which w be available for tl 
ast Brinceport. Public Library. $2000, a purchase of book 
bequest from the late Mrs. Nancy Rust, to NeepHAM. Public Library. $10,000, Feb. 20 


1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegi 


ncome 


be known as the “Rust fund,” the 
Di which 1 to be ipplied for the purchase NorTHAMI! ‘ , ] hrary $500 from 


»f books the trustees of Smith College “as a recog 
DGARTOW> Public Labrary $4000 for a nition of tl grateful appreciation of the 
building from Andrew Carnegie dna a ¢ > Oe ie ee a 
RETT Public Library $soo willed by Smith Coll t nderstood that the 
George N. Benedict, who died in 1888; pay gift t n annual one 
ment had been suspended by litigation PITTSFIELD hur ltheneum, Hor 
LAWLEY Public Library About 700 vol Zenas Crat f Dalton, Ma on March 
umes from the old Conway Library, a gift 21. 190%, | 1 to the trustees of the 
ym Marshall Field, of Chicago Atheneum ed conveying to them a new 
LLISTOD Publ Lihrary. $10,000, Tan. 22 and completely « py museum of natura 
03, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie histor nd t, together with the land on 
loLYOK Public Librars $10,000 from J which it st Che estimated value of the 
Pierpont Morgan gift $100, 
Hupson Publi Library $12,500 for a Painting by Bouguereau from Hon. W 
— f Po m Andt Carnegie Accepte: Murt vy Crar governor of Massachi 
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Pittsrietp. Berkshire Atheneum. From un- 
named friends the two volumes of “The 
Birds and Eggs of Ohio,” valued at $500. 
Prymoutnu. Public Library. 3000 volumes, 
a bequest from Mrs, Lucy J. Parker, of Bos- 

ton. 

Prympton. Public Library. 
unknown friend 

— — $1200 from the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. 

Reapinc. Public Library. 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Rocuester. Public Library. $500, a bequest 
from Mrs. Elizabeth G Leonard 

400 volumes, a bequest from Mrs 
abeth G. Leonard. 

Rowtey. Public Library. 
from David E. Smith. 

SaLtemM. Essex Institute. $20,000, a bequest 
from Captain William J. Chever, of North 
Andover, Mass 

—— $5000, a bequest from Dr, William 
Mack, the income to be used for the pur- 
chase of rare and expensive medical books. 

— Public Library. $25,588.08 from the estate 
of the late Walter Scott Dickson, being the 
library’s share of the residue under the will. 
This is in addition to the $10,000 recorded 
in the report on “Gifts and bequests” for 
190I. 

—— $5000, a bequest from Captain William 
J. Chever. 

SHutespury. Public Library. $1580, a be- 
quest from Mirick N, Spear, late of Am- 
herst, Mass. 

SouTtHAMPTON. Public Library. $1000, a be- 
quest from Mrs. Phebe T Sheldon. 


$3000 from an 


Eliz- 


$10,000, a bequest 


Souta Haptey Farts Centre. Public Li- 
brary. $25,000 for a library building at 
South Hadley Centre from William H. 


Gaylord, of South Hadley. The gift was 
contingent upon the location of the build- 
ing upon a site owned by a Village Ceme- 
tery Association, and has been accepted by 
a chartered society, which will be known 
as the Gaylord Memorial Association. 
—— Mr. Gaylord also will give $10,000 as a 
permanent fund, the income of which is to 
be used for the purchase of books. 
Sprincrie.p. City Library Association, $500, a 
bequest from Dr. J. Searle Hurlbut, the in- 
come to be spent for dental books. 
Sroucuton. Public Library. From a former 
resident of the town, name not made pub- 
lic, offer of a library building to cost $25,- 
ooo, if the town will purchase a suitable 
lot and agree to maintain a room in the 
building for the use of the historical so- 
ciety. 
Taunton. Public Library. $10,000 addition- 
al from Andrew Carnegie, making total of 


$70,000. 
Mrs. 


Uxsrivce. Public Library. Sarah L. 


Macomber, who died four years ago, willed 
to the trustees of the library $1000, “to use 
for the benefit and assistance of worthy 


young persons struggling to obtain an edu- 
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cation, either by free public lectures or 
otherwise as shall seem to them wise, the 
same to be thus used and expended within 
five years from her death.” The estate has 
but recently been settled, and the bequest 
has dwindled to $750, which will probably 
be expended for lectures and books. 

WeNpveELL. Public Library. 428 volumes 
from Marshall Field, of Chicago, being part 
of the old library of Conway. 

Weymouth. Fogg Library. the 
proceeds of a fair held under the auspices 
of the South Weymouth Improvement As- 
sociation. 

Wituramstown. Public Library $10,000, 
Jan. 24, 1903, for a building, from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

— Williams College Library. 852 
from Prof, Henry Loomis Nelson. 

—— 275 volumes from the library of the late 
Hon. Joseph White, class of "36 

Worcester. Public Library. $3000, a be- 
quest from John Green, the principal 
founder of the library. It is to be added to 
the Green library fund, which it will in- 
crease to about $54,000, 


thn 
SO 22 


44-<<, 


volumes 


MICHIGAN. 


ApriANnN. Public Library. $10,000, April 1, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Ann Arpor. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

BeLpInG. Public Library. $10,000, March 
25, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Cuartotte, Public Library. $2000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie, making total 
of $12,000. 

Dowaciac. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
Jan. 15, 1903. The Ladies’ Library and 
School Library will be merged into the city 
library. 

—— $2500 for a site for the new building. 


Firnt. Public Library. $15,000, Dec. 29, 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 


Public Library. $15,000, Jan. 
from Andrew Car- 


Granp Haven. 
23, 1903, for a building, 
negie. 

Ionta. Public Library. Mrs. Marion Fow- 
ler, of Palo Alto, Cal., has given the family 
homestead as a memorial library building, 
to be known as the “Hall-Fowler Library.” 

IsHpemMinG. Public Library. $5000 addition- 
al from Andrew Carnegie, making a total 
gift of $25,000. 

Manistee. Public Library. $35,000, May 12, 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Marquette, Public Library. $5000 from M. 
Kauffman. 

PLAINESVILLE. 
William A. Payne. 

Tecumsen. Public Library. 
building from Andrew Carnegie. 
March 3, 1903. 


Public Library. $30,000 from 


$8000 for a 
Accepted 























Turee Rivers. Public Library. $10,000 tor 
a building from Andrew Carnegie Ac- 
cepted Oct. 20, 1902. 

—A site from W. J. Milits 











RAVERSE CIT’ Public Library. $20,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegi¢ 
MINA TA 
A KA Public Library $12,500, April 1 
1003. for a building, from Andrew Car- 
egic 
srnERD. Public Library. $12,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegic 
p Winc. Public Library. $2000 additional 
rom ndrew Carnegie, making total ot 
17,000 
$4500 for a site trom James Lawther 
St. ( Pu Librar $sooo0 for a site 
for 1 ew Carnegie library trom Ut 
Ladies’ Reading-Room society 
91425 1 turther donation from t 
same et Of this unt $1000 wv 
ent in furnishing the reading-room and 
$405 for four red granite pillars 
$600 for books from the same s 
___A handsomely engraved metal t , 
scribed to Andrew Carnegie, value 3 20% 
has been presented to the library l judg 
L. W. Collins 
Sr Perer. Public Library. $10,000, J 
1902. for a building, from <Andr« ( 
negic 
Sauk Center. Public Librar) $10,000 
a building trot Andrew Carnegi \ 
cepted Feb. 17, 1993. 
Sprinc VALLEY. Publ Library. $10,000 t 
a building from Andrew C egi¢ 
Wuirewater. Public Library $12,000 for a 
building from Sy!via White, of M 
ap lis 
Witmar. Public Library $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegi 
P - Jabrary fter the bat 


Winona. Public sal ; 
tle,” a painting by seymour Thomas, trom 
( 


MISSOURI 
CartTHace. Public Library $25,000 f i 
building from Andrcw Carnegie 
Cotumpia. University of Misso1 Library 





goo volumes of government 
gift from ex-Senator George G Vest 
KIRKVILLI Public Library 
building from Andrew Carne 
MoBERLY Public Library. $20,000, March 
30, 1903, for a oulding, from Andrew 


; 


Carnegie 
Sr. Louts. Public Library. $24 1 
from the board of directors of the , 
Union Trust Company. The amount wa 
used to pay the debts of the old expositior 
company, which was recessary ! 
fulfil the conditions of the city ordinance 
granting as a buil:ling site for the main | 
brary the double block on which part f the 
exposition is situated. The site cannot be 


n order to 





s0,000, April 13, 
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Bounp Broox. Public Library. 
given by the La Monte family 

CAMDEN. Public $100,000 for a 
building and two branches from Andrew 
Carnegie. Accepted Feb. 26, 1903. It is 
provided that the central building shall cost 
$80,000 and the branches $10,000 each 

FreenoLtp. Fublic Library. $10,000, Feb. 2, 


A building 


J abrary 


1903, for a building, from Andrew Car 
negie. Accepted. 


Money for a site ‘s being raised by pop 
ular subscription 

Mapison. Drew Theological Seminary Li- 
brary. 3822 volumes and 1700 pamphlets, 
the library of the late Rev. Dr. Robert 
Crook, formerly president of Belfast Col 
lege, Ireland, from Anderson Fowler. of 
New York City 
— 208 volumes,* 
Africa, from the 
Bishop of Africa 

Montciarr. Public Library. $10,000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie, making to- 
tal of $40,000 

Newark. Public Library. $500 from Henry 
C. Rew, the donor of the library building 

Passaic. Jane Watson Reid Memorial Li- 
brary. $10,000 from Peter Reid, the 
founder of the library, for the purchase of 
books. 

PRINCETON. 
564 volumes from the Rev. Dr 
Patton. 
Princeton University Library 
books from the classical seminar 
A. Armour 

800 volumes from C. 
775 volumes from Mrs. W. Humphreys 

SOMERVILLE. Public Library. A new library 
building is being paid for by individual con 
tributions 

SummMir. Public Library. $15,000 for a li- 
brary building and site from W. J. Curtis. 
rhe library will be known as the “Captain 
Curtis Memorial Library,” in honor of his 
father 


a collection of books on 


Rev. Dr. J. C, Hartzell, 


Theological Seminary Library. 
Francis L. 


$2500 for 
fre mm G 


A. McAlpin 


NEW YORK 
\cBion. Public Library. Mrs. George Hop 
kins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., widow of the late 


editor of the Scientific American, has pre 


sented her husband’s library of scientific 
works 

\UBURN. Auburn Theological Seminary L1- 
brary. $8000, a Dequest from Anson Judd 
Upson, available at the death of Mrs. Up- 


son. The income of the gift is to be used 
for books 

EvmiraA. Public Library 
from Francis Hall. 

GENEVA Hobart College Library $1000 
from Mrs. C. D. Vail for the direct pur 
chase of books; in March, 1903, a further 
gift from Mrs. Vail, of the Charles Dela 
mater Vail fund of $5000, an endowment 
of which the income is to be used annually 
I the purch ise f book 


$31,500, a bequest 


GosHen. Public Library. $5000, Felt 
1903, for a building from Andrew Carnegi« 
GGRAHAMSVILLE Damiel Pierce Library 





$3300 toward a building. Name of donor 
not given 
GRANVILLE Public Labras 
building from Andrew Carnegie 
Hornewisvitte. Public Library. $25,000 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegi \ 
cepted Jan. 26, 1903 
InvincTON. Public Library 
nishing the library from Helen Gould 
IrHaca. Cornell University Library. The 
Egyptological library of the late Professor 
Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg University, pur 
chased for the library by A. Abraham, « 
Brooklyn. The collection cost $2300, and 
numbers about 900 volumes, including com 
plete sets of all the important Egyptologica 
journals and transactions, many costly fa 
similes of Egyptian papyri, etc. 
—— 300 volumes of historical works from 
ex-President Andrew D. White 
—— 253 volumes on modern literature from 
Theodore Stanton, class of '76 
Jamaica, L. I. Public Library. $3000 fron | 


for a 


$10,000 


$10,000 for 





Jacob Lawson 


MASSAPEQUA. School Library. $1500, a be 
quest from De Lancey Floyd-Jones 


Mepina. Public Library. $10,000, Jan. 1: 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Car 
negie 
New Bern. Public Library. 680 volume 
comprising two parish libraries ' 
New York. American Museum of Natural ' 
History. 358 volumes, valued at $1250 i 
from three donors whose names are not 
given. 
Association of the Bar Library. $250 
be added to the library fund, from John | : 
Parsons 
— Columbia University Library. $10,000 for 
the purchase of hooks. The name of th | 


donor is withheld 

— New York Historical Society. $142,000, a 
bequest from Mrs. Cornelius B. De Peyster 
available on the death of her daughter 

— — $50,000, bequest from Eugene Aug 
tus Hoffman, late dean of the General 1] 
ological Seminary of New York 
New York University Library $25 
from Helen Miller Gould 

—— $600 from James Loeb 

—— $600 from the woman's advisory c 
mittee 


— 480 volumes from Oswald Ottendorfet 
—— 327 volumes from William F. Have 
meyer 
— Public Library. $10,000 for books for the } 
Semitic department from J, H. Schif 


—— By the will of Pau! Leicester Ford | 
private library, on the death of his brother, 
is to go to the public library 

—— 1316 volumes ad 5215 pamphlets fr 
the Railroad Gazette, 

o8t volumes and 132 
Mrs. R. G. Beardslee 


mph! 




















New YorK Public 1 , > ume fund t norial to member 
ind 6345 pamphlet neluding government who have been Methodist m 
cuments, reports ot stitt nd ul 00 volume library of the 
cripts, from the k D. Stuart Dodge i 2 
go4 volumes, 770 pamphlets and 161 250 the ar = 
prints from Mrs. Nenry Draper Rev. D 
349 volumes ! pamphle fr 4 } Libra 
he .dmerican Agriculturist for a fur of dor give 
345 volumes and 760 pamphlets fron SO000 | bool Nar f dor 
he Century Ass tron re 
— 287 volumes and 376 pamphlets from H AN ISLAND PARK Public Li , 
the Comptroller of the City of New York $10,000 $15,000, if needed, from M | 
270 volumes an:| 1130 pamphlets fron B. Holden, of New York City, to the 7 
the Methodist library and Island Park Association, for the pur 
-2783 prints from Harper & Brother pose a public jibrary 
345 prints from Frederick Keppel CUXED ixedo Park Library. $17,000 for 
338 prints from Charles Scribner's Son a building, given by re t f Tuxe 
— Union Theological Seminary Library. 2000 UNION Sprin Springport Free Library 
volumes, belonging principally to the va 300 mes from Kate S, Chittenden 
rious branche s of theol gy, trom the late Uti A Publi Lil rary $sooo0, the income to 
Dr. Philip Schaff be used for the ourchase of books, a be 
NortH TONAWANDA. Public Library. $20 quest from Dr. Anson Judd Upson 
ooo for a building from Andrew Carnegie 1091 volumes from the Faxton Hall 
Accepted April 14, 1903. Association. Received in March, 1903 
OcpenssurG. Public Library. $5000, a be- WaArwic: Young Men's Christian Associa 
quest from Mrs. Mary D. Bean tion Library 20 mi from the War 
ONEIDA Public Library $4000 additional wick Book Club and the Warwick Athletic 
from Andrew Carnegie, making total of Asse t 
$15,000. 
PAWLING. Public Lthrary $170,000 tor a , iit 6 
building and the maintenance of a library ; ar 


~ > oa “HAP Hi University of North Caroline 
a bequest from A. J Akin, late of New . r =) aed 10 “eign NT een f donor not 
York City. ee , ia ; ; , 











PENN YAN. $10,000 for a building from tl — Litoery. @aceen. len 
Andrew Carnegie. The offer is still to be ‘oa ‘on , Site Gon we Se 
acted on. aaa ‘ . ; 

$3000 has been promised for a site — 

PoUGH KEEPSIE. Vassar College Librar 
$30,000 for a new library building The (Canton. Pu Library. $25,000. a bequest 
name of the donor is withheld, but is sup from Mrs. Katharine Barron Aultmar 
posed to be John D. Rockefeller $10,000 additional from Andrew ( 

RIVERDALE. Library Association Three lot negie, 1 ng total $60,000 
valued at $4500, for a building site CINCINNA Public Librar $51,000 fror 

ROCHESTER Univer ity of Rochester Library Halsey Hubbard 
$1360, a fund for the purchase of books in 258 volumes and 182 pampl 
Italian, Spanish and French. The donors R B. Be 
re J. S. Fassett, class of ’75; F. R. Wells 234 228 pamphlets and 168 | 
class of 75; E. O Sage class of "53 G. D ture tt the ( t Ch | - 
Hale, class of ’70; W. S. Hubbell, class of ciety 
"71, and A. P. Little, « SMe CLEVELAND Public Library $ocq.000 for 

ScHENECTADY. Union College Library en branch library uldings, from <A 
ooo from Andrew Carnegie for completing drew Carnegi Accepted April 4, 1903 
Nott Memorial H il] te be used as a lit rary Vestern r? ) rsity $100,000 i 
building n endowment fund for the tablishment 

SOLVAY Public Library $10,000, Jar 14 and 1 ntenanice f hool of library 
1903, for a building irom \ndrev La training in connect vith the university, 
negie tr Andrew Ca f 

SomerswortH. Public Librar $15,000 for $1600 from alum nd friend 
a building from Andrew Carnegie $rooo f 1 W. S. Ty 

SYRACUSI Syracuse t} maz ersity Library Seon f | H Wad 
$875 for the purchase of books, from th $coo from FE. W. Oglebay 
Historical Association of the university $soo from Samuel Mather 

Friends of the Semitic department have ( M Ohio State University Library 

given funds to enable it to purchase me 866 text bool 1300 pamphlet 1S4 Vv 

450 volumes and 500 pamphlets umes and 6 bound and unbound volun 


A fund has been started by William A f magazine all on educational subject 
Peck, of Scranton, Pa., for the purchase of presented the family of the late Dr 
books to be placed in the “Peck alcove.” | FE. White 
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Cotumsus. Public Library. $50,000 addi- 
tional from Andrew Carnegie, making a to- 
tal gift of $200,000. 

Cosnocton. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
in January, 1903 

Gauurroits. Public Library. $12,500 for a 


building from Andrew Carnegi \ccepted 
in January, 1903 

Gienvitte. Public Library. $40,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie 

GREENVILLE Public Library $sooo from 
Henry St. Clair 

—— Reference library, valued at $10,000. 


from Henry St. C'air 

Kent. Public Library, $1000 from Fanny E 
and Claribel R. Barnett, to be known as the 
“George and Lucina Barnett Memorial 
fund,” the income of which is to be used 
for the pur hase of reference box ks 

Lima. Public Library. $30,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie. 

—— $1000 contributed towards a site 

Lonpon. Public Library. $10,006 from An- 
drew Ci rnegie 

Lorain. Public Library. $30,000 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted July 
2I, 1903 


MANSFIELD Memorial Library Association 
$35,000, April 6, 1003, for a building, from 


Andrew Carnegie. 
Marion. Public Library. $25,000, July 12, 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 
Norwa_k. Public Library. $75,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
March 25, 1903. 


Orertin. Oberlin College Library. $2300, 
increase in the library endowment. ‘This 
amount was allotted to the library from the 


general half-million endowment recently 
raised 

—— 1000 volumes from the library of the 
late Rev. Dr. J. Henry Thayer, of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. The books were se- 
lected and given by the family. 

Satem. Public Library. $17,500 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 

Soutu Brooxtyn. Public Library. $10,000 
for a building from Andrew Carnegie 

STEUBENVILLE. Public Library. 450 volumes 
its entire library, from the Methodist Sun- 
day-school. 

Toreno, Public Library. $8000, bequest from 
Anna C. Mott 

Urrana. Public Library. $15,000, March 30, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 

Wooster. Public Library. $12,500, Feb. 3, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 

OKLAHOMA City. Oklahoma University Li- 
brary. $30,000, April 11, 1903, for a build 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bryn Mawr. Bryn Mawr College Library 
$258,000 for a library building from friends. 

— — $1525 for books from a friend, 


—— The veterinary 


Easton. Lafayette College Library. The 
Oliver library, from Henry W, Oliver, of 
Pittsburgh. 

258 volumes from the estate of Dr 
l'raill Greene, class of ‘92. 

Hamepurc. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
March 6, 1903. 

Haverrorp. Haverford College Library. $2350 
from various friends for the purpose of 
shelving and furnishing the large central 
reading room recently added 

LANSDOWNI Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted 
April 18, 1903 

Nortu Bessemer. Public Library. 
from Andrew Carnegie 

PHILADELPHIA. College of Physicians 
brary. $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie 
ceived in March, 1903. 

-— $50,000 from virious sources, raised by 
the Fellows of the college for the purpose 
of enabling it to secure the $50,000 offered 
by Mr. Carnegie. 

—— 1177 volumes from the family of the 
late Dr. William F. Norris 

—tHranklin Institute. $6406 from various 
sources 

$1375, a bequest from George S. Pepper 

— Free Library. $1,500,000 for 30 branch li 

braries from Andrew Carnegie 

— $40,000 in cash, real estate, mining stock 

and personal property, a bequest from Dr 

Bushrod W. James, the income to be used 

for the maintenance of a free public library 

on Green street 
Books, valued at $3008.46, from P, A. B 

Widener and George D. Widener 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. $1000 

from a friend. Name not given 

-— $1000 from a friend. N: 
-$1000 from a friend. N: t 

—-—f$s5o00 from a friend. Name not g 

——$s500 from a friend. Name not given 





ris 








ime not g 





ime 


— University of Pennsylvania Library. An 
anonymous gift of $850, the books pur 
chased out of this fund to bear the label 


“Jackson Memorial Library,” in memory 
of the late Professor F. A. Jackson, who 
was connected with the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1854 until his death ir 
IQol 
_ Library of Russian literature, 2300 vol 
umes, presented by the Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower 
library of the late Dr. 
Rush S. Huidekoper, consisting of 1500 
volumes, purchase] for the university li- 
brary by Dr. Thorias B, Rayne as a memo- 
rial to his son, Moncure R. Rayner, who 
died while a student in the veterinary de- 
partment 
The John F. Frazer Library, consisting 
of about 1000 volumes on chemistry, physics 
and astronomy, being the collection of the 
late Professor Frazer, at the time of his 
death, in 1872, professor of chemistry at 
the University of Pennsylvania, presented 





eet ee 
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as a memorial of Professor Frazer by some SOUTH CAROLINA 

of his students and friends Union. Public Library. $10,000, Jan. 29 
PitrspurcH. Carnegie Library. April, 1899, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 

Mr. Carnegie gave $1,750,000 for an en- TENNESSE! 

oe - | library bhaildis , 

largement of the central library building, , cumata. Public Library, $10,000, Feb. 24 

which also houses the Carnegie Institute, ‘ 


1903, for a building, from Andrew Carneg 
comprising a department of fine arts, a mu- . Manis ii : 
‘ 


. 1} JOHNSTON CITY. Publi 
seum and the Carnegie music hall. | . 8s hay zs 
1 building from Andrew Carneg 


rar $25,000 I 


ivy 




















the plans were remodell 1 and the esti- ye sepa) Publi Libvors rhe W. A. 

mated cost increased to $3,600,000 Mr. Goodwvn teanest fer & Mbrary and lecture 

Carnegie in April, 1901, authorized the . ok te cotinine te estleented to be 

board to proceed on this new basis. In ; ssahtenstin sd ipienesgpes: , = sei arr , 

March, 1903, he added $1,400,000 to the = »* : hones: y= — ed = aa a ee 

$3,600,000, making a total of $5,000,000, the \ ving asi 3 i bags repo d ~ _ yuen 

board having found that owing to the in- saith thos ania } RENES PERS 7 

creased cost of building materials the ex- TEXAS. 

tension could not be built according to the Bretton. Publ Library. $10,000, Feb. 6, 

approved plans for less than that amount. 1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

The original gift appears in the A. L. A. Brownwoop. Public Library. $10,000, April 

report for 1900. .About one-fourth of the 2, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 

enlarged building will be devoted to the negie 

library CLesurNeE. Public Library. $10,000, Feb. 19, 
— — $100,000 additional for the branch library 1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 

fund from Andrew Carnegie. Datias. Public Library. $1000 to be added 
—— $5000 a year from Andrew Carnegie for to the book fund from Helen Gould 

three years toward the maintenance of the — $1000 to be added to the book fund from 

training school for children’s librarians now Philip Sanger 

being conducted ia the main library build- Greenvitte. Public Library. $20,000, March 

ing. 28, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
Scranton. Railroad Young Men’s Christian negie. Accepted 

Association. $1009 for a library from Sam SAN Antonio. Public Library, $10,000 as a 

Sloan, to be known as “The W. S. Sloan trust fund, the interest to be used for the 

Memorial Library,” in honor of Mr. Sloan’s purchase of books, from George B. Moore. 

son. After 10 years the gift may be spent or 
Wituramsport. Pudlic Library. $150,000 for continued as an investment, as the judg- 

a public library from J. V. Brown. The ment of the trustees may decide 

gift is a memorial. - $5000 for books from George W. Brack- 

enridge 
RHODE ISLAND “ The bonds of the old San Antonio li- 
rarv mounting to $ ve en . 

Paw TUCKET. Public Library. $250,000 from prs ra poset : th 20 cua ed 

Frederick C, Sayles. (The gift is n ted in _ hen the bande of ten Alen Claw Pod. 

the Report of 1990. The amount of the lic Library, amounting to $4000 , 

gift, announced since the Montreal meet- ’ 

ing, was, however, not then stated. ) VERMONT. 
Proviwwence. Brown "/niversity Library. $1000 BENNINGTON Public Library. $250 from F 

lition B. Jenning 


from Dr. William W. Keen as an ad 
to the Keen fund for the purchase of books Buruincton. Fletcher Free Library. $10,000 








on biology from the Horatio | mis estate 
—— 1200 volumes on Egyptology and ingen- — University of Vermont Library $1000 
eral literature from the estate of Lysander from Frederick F. Ayer, of New York City 
Dickerman. for the purchase of bool ind periodicals 
—— 524 lantern slides from the same estate. for the chemical irt t 
— 280 volumes in general literature from —~—é$soo from a number of friends, whose 
the estate of Catharine Sweet mames are not announce 1, for the ame 
—— 255 volumes on geology from Professor purpose 
A pheus S Pack ird - $2 ooas a fund the interest to be used 
— The Providence Atheneum. $3659.22 from for the purchase of bool the chemical 
shareholders and subscribers for the gen department, f 1 Fred FA 
eral improvement of the building and Corintn Public Library $15,000 for a 
grounds building from C. M. and N. Blake 
— — $2078.26 from Mrs. T. P. Shepard. The 700 volur from C. M. and N. Blake 
gift was mainly expended in fitting up and Greenssoro. Publi brary. A library build- 
furnishing an art room, known as _ the ing from H, S. Tolman 
“William Giles Goddard memorial room,” Prrrsrorp. Public Library. $350 from a 
in honor of Mrs. Shepard's father friend wl na 1 given 
— — 300 lumes fr M lr. P. Shepard 337 volume f nor not given, 
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SWANTON Public Library 500 volumes 
from the library of the Rev. John L. Tup 
per 

Waturncrorp. Public Library $2000 from 
Susan E, Boyne 


West Winpsor. Public Library. $750 from 
B. F. Blood 
J I R<GIN I { 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. University of Virginia Li- 
brary. 526 volumes from the Rev. Dr 


Haslett McKim, »f New York City. 
WASHINGTON. 


Public L 


for a building, 


$25,000, Jan. 12, 


ibrary 
Andrew Car- 


from 


EVERETT 
1903, 
negie 

FAIRHAVEN. Publi: 
6, 1903, for a building 
negie. 

Spokane. Public Library. $75,000, April 1, 
1903, for a building, fror: Andrew Carnegie 


$12,500, April 
Andrew Car- 


Library 
from 


WISCONSIN. 

Antico. Public Library. $12,500 for a build- 
ing from Andrew Carnegie. 

Appteton. Public Library. $520 from a li- 
brary benefit social and rummage sale. 
—$s00 from Herman Erb. 

Baranoo. Public Labrary. $3000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie, making a total 
gift of $15,000. The building was com- 
pleted in May. 

— — $1750 toward a $2000 site from the Free 
Congregational Society. 
Bayrietp. Public Library 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Feb. 6, 1903. 

Berttn. Public Library. $10,000, Feb. 6, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

CraremMont. Public Library. $15,000, Jan. 
22, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Cotumsus. Public “ibrary. $10,000 for a 
building from Andrew Carnegie 

Evansvitte. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building, a bequest from Almeron Eager. 

Hupson. Public Library. $10,000, March 21, 
1903, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

KAUKAUNA. Public Library. $10,000 for a 


$10,000 for a 
Accepted 


building from Anarew Carnegie. Accepted 
Jan. 6, 1903 

La Crosse. Library Association. $20,000, 
May 23, 1902, from the heirs of the late 


accordance 


Charles L. Colman, made in 
The gift 


with the desire of the deceased. 


will be used as a permanent endowment 
fund 
Lake Geneva. Pudlic Library. $2000 for 


the children’s reading room from the Stur- 

gis family in memory of Mrs. Sturgis. 
Mapison. State Historical Society of Wis 
consin. Two oil paintings, costing more 
than $1000 each. Name of donor not given 
A collection of Cliff Dweller pottery, 


worth $500. Name of donor not given. 
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Mapison. Uniz IVisconsin Library 
$soo for the purchase of a collection of 
books on political science from Fred Vogel 
Jr., of Milwaukee. It includes a complete 
collection of the proceedings and parlia 
mentary reports of the French senate and 
house of deputies since 1870 
Manitowoc. Public Library. $25,000 for a j 
building from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted ; 
Jan. 15, 1903. A site has been provided 
a cost of $8000 
Meprorp. Public Library. 682 books fron 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
Menasna. Public Library. Collection of 
coins valued at $4000 from Henry Spencer 
Smith. 


ersity 





~ 


NEENAH. Public Lidrary. $2500 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie, making total of 
$12,500. 
OsuxosH. Public Library. Marble busts of | 


Washington and Franklin, valued at $500 
from John Hicks, editor of the Daztly 
Northwestern. 

Racine. Public Library. $2500 additional 
from citizens for we purchase of a site for 
the new Carnegie I:brary 

RHINELANDER. Public Library. $12,500 for 
a building from Andrew Carnegie. Ax 
cepted Jan. 6, 1903. 

—-— $1500 for a site from Brown brothers 

— — $1500 has been piedged by the Woman's 


Club. 

Sparta. Public Library. $2000 additional 
from Andrew Carnegie, making total of 
$12,000. 


Wasupurn. Public Library. $15,000, Feb 
17, 1903, for a building, from Andrew Car 
negie. Not yet accepted 

Watertown. Public Library. $5100 for 
book fund, raised ty popular subscription 

WYOMING. 

CHeyvenne. Public Library. $500 from M: ' 
Andrew Carnegie for furnishing a room 
the new Carnegie library for the joint us 
of all the women’s clubs in the city 


LARAMIE. Public Library $20,000 for 
building from Andrew Carnegie Accepted 
April 7, 1903. 

ALASKA. 
ALASKA. Army posts on the Lower Yukon 


Supplied with libraries by Helen Gould. 


OF CANADA 
TERRITORY 


DOMINION 
VORTH WEST 





Dawson. Public Library. $25,000, Aug. 12 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Car 
negie 

ONTARIO 
Brantrorp. Public Library. $30,000 for 4 


building from Andrew Carnegie 
Paris. Public Librery. $10,000, Jan. 8, 1903 
for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
Toronto. Public Library. $350,000 for a 
central library building and three branches 
from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted Feb. 24, 
1903. Branches ure to cost $75,000 each 














VGLAND.* 
1By-pE-LA-ZoucH. Public Library. £1500 DINGWALI ubi Librar £2000 { 
r a building from Andrew Carnegie building from Andrew Carnegi 
RMINGHAM. Public Library. £3000, June K Public Library. £3500 tor a bu 
17, 1902, suburb of Selby Oak, for a build from Andrew Carneg 
ing, from Andrew Carnegi Mon j ic Labs £7500, Ju 
NTFORD Public Library £5000, July, 902, for building, f Andrew | 
1902, for a building from Andrew Carnegie negi 
Dover. Public Library. £10,000, Feb. 2, 1902, PArticu Public Librar £10,000, June 
for a building, from Andrew Carnegie 1902, for a building, from Andrew Ca 
asTBOURNE. Public Library. £10,000, July 13, negie 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegi STERLID thlic Library. £6000 for a buil 
— Site from the Duke of Devonshire. ing from Andrew Carnegie 
Fenton. Public Library. £5000, July, 1902, Sto ‘ 'ublic Library. £3500 for 
for a building from Andrew Carnegie building from Andrew Carnegi 
Grays. Essex. Public Library. £3000, Jul 
1902, for a building from Andrew Carnegie 
Tarrow. Public Library. £5000 for a build D ~s fuonc s-407ary £25,000 I i 
ing from Andrew Carnegie ulding trom Andrew Carnegi 
Ketterinc. Public Library. £8000, June 12, “ORK. 4 Ot rary. £50,000, Aug. 2, 1902 
1902, for a building from Andrew Carnegie for a building from \ndrew Carnegie 
Leicester. Public Library. £12,000, June 30 LarME. Public Library. £2500, July, 1902 


1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie cOF 3 OUNCINE, | as cue! 


LONDON 3ATTERSEA. Public Library. £15,- oe K Pu : bt = £7000 for a 
i ] , uuding Irom narew irnegie 
00, June, 1902, for a building, from An- ALNCrew cgic. ; 
ilrew Carnegie LONDONDERR' ul Library fRo000, July 
arevy E eg ' 
FINSBURY Publi Library. £13,000, July, Igo2, tor 1 building trom Andrew Car 
1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. acgn 


WALES 
-HamMersMitH. Public Library. £10,000, ;. hice Pee (on § hesthd 
: A A ICEI Publi thrary : for purile 
July, 1902, for a building, from Andrew ' a “edb e500 10f a 
Carnegie ing from Andrew Carnegi 
; ae PastiBt _ . . Funt. Public Library 200 for a building 
LambBetTH. Public Library. £12,500, July Re , 
" from Andrey rnegie 
10, 1902, to complete the Lambeth library — ieee 
system, from Andrew Carnegie ISLE OF MAN 
> r ; ? > - hy , na . ° 
: goog — Lil rary £15,000, Mr. Hali Caine nas issued a statement to 
uly > , 3 : ! » : 
July, 1902, for a building, from Andrew the Manx people announcing that he has re 
arnegie. +i i f n M Aeydr » . 
, eived trom Mr \ndrew Carnegie “an 1! 
-_— > » Veh , fre oY . ” 
Poprar. Public Library. £15,000, June 19, portant and most zenerous proposal 1 


anc thre > 7 ’ 
1902, for branch libraries, from Andrew adds “As Mr (¢ urnegie’s offer is, very proper 
Carnegie 


le : 1; = | 1 
- e ~ . ly, conditional on the active co-operation of 
Wootwicu. Public Library. £14,000, July, . 


our people, and on the sympathy and support 
- } ] 


_ 1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie of our legislature. | ask for time to { 
OWESTOFT _ Public ; Library £6000 for a mutate a schems h as may benefit not I) 
__ building from Andrew Carnegie my own town, Ramsey, for which my appeal 
MAIDENHEAD. Public Library. £5000, June was made but Doug!as. Peel. Casteltown. and 

20, 1902, for a building, from Andrew Car- the whol, ‘ nd 

negie as aati 
MansFietp. Public Library. £3500, July, VE} 

1902, for a building, from Andrew Carnegie DUNEDIN Public Library £10,000 for a 
Mosetey. Public Library. £3000 for a build building from Andrew Carnegie 

ng from Andrew Carnegie 

RTHAMPTON. Public Library. £5500, June 11d 

23, 1902, for a buiiding, from Andrew Car MertHyr T' Public Library. £6000 

negie. June 21, 1902 r a building, from Andrew 
RAWTENSTALL. Public Library. £6000, July, Carnegie 

1902, for a building, from Andrew Car 

negie Tae Hacui va $1 500,00 
RUSHDEN. Public Library. £2000, July, 1902 April 22, 19 from Andrew Carnegie, for 

for a building, from Andrew Carnegie “the erection of rt house and library 
STIRCHLEY Public Library. £3000, July, (a templ f e) for the permanent 

1902, for a building, from Andrew Car- court of arbitration established by the treaty 

negie f July 29, 1899 The letter of acceptance 
Worxincton. Public Library. £7000, June by Baron Gevet Minister of the Dutch 

5, 1902, for a building, from Andrew Car government to t! United States, indicate 

negie. that the Dutch ¢ ! nt will accept Mr 

7 be record of Foreign Gifts is in plete Ov Carnegie Bint nd Pp vide for the — 
ering only the more imy rtant gitt t Andrew 1dministrati n I t . a of a board 


Carneg t trust 
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SUMMARY, BY 
| Gifts in 
Cc s 
Maine . 1 $2 
= ad Hampshire 
| erm ‘nt . t ** 
=s Massachusetts... 8 103 Ox 
<'% { Rhode Island . > 
= & | Connecticut....... 14 25x 
£4 | New Vork......0.. 65| 170,00 
7 | New Jersey : IQ} ees 
. Pennsylvania cool 3 . 
Delaware . ie bpanes 
4 Maryland aeee ; 
sc : 3 
=o | Dist. of Columbia Blocesees 
=a { Virginia.. eee t ° 
<>» | North Carolina... a+ oe 
© | South Carolina t * 
ai | CT OA * See 
_ | Reatuchky......cc. Zl eccccce 
Sc | Tennessee......... 3) 400,00x 
= 2 Alabama........... 1 ° 
o-2 { Louisiana ‘ 3 oe fos 
Ue Texas : , 10 8 00x 
yi® | Oklahoma Ter r 
Indian Territory...) 3)...++...|++ 
a 3s 2, 3x 
= Indiana....... soonl 8 7,50 
+ 
Yr Illinois BBloccese 
e§ Michigan... : 17 
wa | Wisconsin......... 29) 20,00 
oc > | Minnesota sooel 86 
ts BOWER. cones case ce 21 seeeees 
> | Missouri..... ° Jose 
* | Nebraska....... 7 
[ ictees eecees 7 
cg | Montana......... 2 
oo | Wyoming.... : 2 
2.2 4 Colorado..... 4 
“ » | Washington ; . 
=S5 | California..... 1 ees oe 
Alaska : ee I 





North Atlantic Division 248 
South Atlantic Division if 
South Centra) Division 24 
North Central Division. .| 193 
Western Division eeee 29 
SPUiens660<6cbannuesses 1 
Total 
England 
Scotland 
. 
= | Ireland 
~ &/ Wales 
ae Canada 
™ | New Zealand ee 
New South Wales 


Holland 


$278,000 $854,725 6al 30/ $3, 588,000 $1,009,812. 43 


FORE! 
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money 


known 


(largely bequests 


r= 
v 
© 











UNITED 


1,331.96 


100,000 oo 


407,314. Ox 


iN—SUMMARY 


STATES AND COUNTRIES, 


s 















OF GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 








TO LIBRARIES, 























Gifts in money for sites, buildings . B 
and furnishings a js ooks 
—_ o f 
e iv 
e é |3 of 
ob | = ic < - 
e ~ Is & 
= > |* 2 = 
- a ics > 
os = ¥ “ 
oe i552 c 
~ 3 as v v 
. e = |ee> a c 
= a3 = 
© be P\Ea s > z 
M4 3 ~ . 2 & = 
s v 3 5 : 
os a a. > k 
$2,50 $s 
os t $ » 1,500 : 
s 65,00« 21,000 1 2 53,500 3,419 8 
oceccces 2,000] «e005 
. . . . . 1,000 2,000 2,04 
9 1 39,00 7,500 I 26,860 25,175 044 
4 230,000 4,00K I 2 | 14,000 7 
8| 3,105,000 eoces ° 5,383.49 ¢€ 
1 350,000 SOO few eccccelecces | *** | teeeee 
1 sleeeeses e 4a 
1 | 
2 i oe) ee ees eer 
2) «BS yOOO/ occcerecccsesslecscceceteens [see | -teeeeesleeees 
1 wecceleces [eeesseccccccsfecceccces 
4) SOvOOO] . wer cecccecceriesesces 12,000} 5,000 
I ee ee Cee | 
2 1 ae | 
17 t 1,000 4 
I 
ts eee 5,000 1 
- 2 ee 8.714 
12 rj 2 eee mer 
13 7 . 5,100 500 
> 66,500 13,725 | r . 600 
18 252,500 14,500 | 50o . 
3 60,000 eee es 906 1,000 x 
I 15,000 11,861.12 oes. a6s 1,000 8,2 
1 10,000 © eeeccece 1 . 
2 22,500) «ee ** —- 
i 20,000 S,.00D icecceces ** 
2 JOsOOO) ce seceeues ° I 1 ,00c 
Tt2, SOO) .ees . . . 
é 92, 50« 6,60 2,2 I 2 15, 
TATES—SUMMARY BY SECTIONS. 
$35,000 3| 6 | $85,860 $51,977.46) 64 
535,000 54,500. 0c 
14 407,000 8,000. ox I 12,000 5 0 
95! 1,771,500 167,086 .: ¢ 2 11,100 6o« 44 
14 317,500 Ir ,Ooc x 2 16. 
71.60 158 $6,679,000 $1,250,998.s5s $ 1 10 |$.08,960 $101,577 4 a7 
BY COUNTRIES. CARNEGIE GIFTS. 
| 
2 | 
é 
| ° 
4 SPyOOO wesceererereeeleseweren newer es lewwewenn (eeeeesssenes 
1 BO,GGG) ccc cccccccccces [sccccces Lecceceesisccccecse [Occecesecees 
t 6,000 
Q6| £433,000) .ccccccs onnews Beeemeoee Leedeescshestooseeteennssesees 
SE a, TG, enaets Tene oe 





Sill etettennedemenenneat amen 
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NiAGARA Fats, N. \ [TUESDAY 


FIRST SESSION.* 


AUDI 1um NaturAL Foop Co., NIAGARA 
Fats, TuESDAY Morninc, JUNE 23.) 


[He first business session of the Niagara 
Falls Conference was called to order at 9.45 
clock by President James K. HosMER 

Hon. J. M. Hancock, Mayor of Niagara 
Falls, spoke briefly in welcome, and the pre 
ent then introduced Hon. T. V. Wetcu, su 
perintendent of the New York State Reserva 


» 


tion, who welcomed the Association to Niagara 
Falls in behalf of the Niagara Falls Public 
Library, of which he is president, and gave 
an account of the special characteristics and 
beauties of the New York State Reservation 
and of the history of the Niagara region 

J. I. Wyenr, Jr., presented his 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The secretary's report covers but six 
months of activity, as his term of office be- 
gan in the middle of the year, but as the six 
months covered are those immediately pre- 
ceding the conference and include a report of 
the printing and work necessary to prepare 
for it, it is probably a nearly complete report 
of the essential features of the secretary's 
work during the year. 

The membership of the Association to-day 
is nearly 1350— larger than ever before in its 
history. 

Following the custom and precedent of the 
preceding secretary, and for the information 
not only of the members of the Association, 
but of succeeding secretaries, a statement will 
be given here of the printing done in this of- 
fice during the year. The compilation and 
publication of the following items have been 
completed : 

Preliminary announcement. 4 pages, edition 

5000. Cost $12.50. Mailed March 20, 1903. 


Handbook for 1903. 59 pages, edition 4500. 

Cost $175 Thus providing an _ edition 
* This first business session was preceded, on Mon 
lay evening, June 22, by a social session and in 
formal reception, under the direction of the Local 
Committee and officers of the Library Association, 
held in the parlor of the Cataract House. 


ind at this conference and, I 
custom, the probable demand for t 
next year, the custom having been to r 


print the handbook biennially, with a sup 
plement when necessary during intervening 
nal announcement 8 pages, in an « 
5000 t $21.50, all of w 
r’ 5 I n in € li 1 I y. 
copie not distributed in advance except 
ers, coun rs, members of cor 
e on the program, but 
it the headquarters hotel 
(Advance attendance register. 12 pages, edi 
1 1000 ( t $25.50 
Circular for the Trustees’ Section Edition 
600. Cost $3. Prepared at the request of 


the chairman of that section 

Adopting the recommendation of the pre 
vious secretary, the handbook has been made 
in larger size, and every publication, with 
the exception of a few hundred Trustees’ cit 
culars, has been prepared in uniform size, so 
} 


that the publications covering this conference, 


if desired, can be bound in a volume of uni- 
form size 

I wish at this point to express my apprecia 
tion of the courtesy of Mr. Faxon, the out- 
going secretary, and also to the secretaries of 
all state associations throughout the country, 
for their hearty co-operation with the new 
secretary and in furnishing the names for our 
large mailing list, not only of members which 
we have but of interested parties. I am in- 
terested to secure testimony concerning the 
real value and appreciation of the advance- 
attendance register. It was prepared this year 
because all information that I could secure 
yn that it was appreciated. 


I have since doubted 


tended to the deci 
it somewhat, and would 
be very glad to hear from any one as to 
whether the pract is worth continuing. It 
involves quite a little expense for the num 
bered buttons that are provided and for the 
edition of advance-attendance register. As 
the secretary | gone over the membership 
list of 1300 and has seen side by side with it 
an “interested” list of more than three times 


as many, it has seemed to him that the mem- 
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bership of the Association is by no means what feited if the dues are allowed ap 
ought to be. Certainly the American | that a new and later a n number be 
brary Association desires to make no undue assigned upon rejoining Phis being carr 
efforts to increase its membership; certainly into effect might have some influence on « 
no one is desired a member who does not stancy of membership, because I have di 
really want to belong; but the interested list ered that there is a feeling of pride amor 
epresents the non-A, L. A. membership in some of old the iest acce 
state ations, and it does seem as numbers, and it hardly seems credible that 
though any one interested enough to belong many as do should only join in the years t 
a state association ought to recognize a_ the conference comes close to them. It r 
ertain obligation t oin the American Li- at once back to the matter of professio1 
rary Association and retain membership year spirit and pride in retaining a pert 
ter year as a matter of urse and of pro- membership. I think that if effort were 
fessional _ spirit Phi feeling has been through the executive committee and a 
rengthened by and is intimately related to perfectly legitimate field work were don 
he fact that very many n only in years correspondence or by visitation, that the rar 
hen the conference falls near them of the Association might easily be recruite 
Preceding secretaries have recommended large numbers by the names of those wh 
that the serial number assigned to each mem we would heartily welcome to membershi 


ber at joining and continued after that mem- and who would constitute an exceedingly use 





ber’s name, even although dues may be al-_ ful and appreciative bod f new, and 
wed to lay for a period of from two to great extent younger 
five or ten years, | changed as to be for J. 1. Wver, Jr., Secretar 
GARDNER M. JONES presented the 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1902 (Magnolia conference, p. 123). . $363 
RECEIPTS, JAN.—DEc., 1902. 
Fees from annual members 
From 3 members for Igoo, 
From 70 members for 1901, 
From 1070 members for 1902, 
From Ir members for 1903 
1154 members at $2. ape rea $2,308 
Fees from library members: 
From 1 library for 1901 
From 31 libraries for 1902, 
32 libraries at $s.. ; Lae iene 160 « 
Life memberships 
Clara S. Hawes, 
Sula Wagner, 
Anna Fossler, 
3 life memberships at $25 ines ‘ 5 
Interest on deposit at New England Trust Co.............. 19 75 
$2,925 76 
PAYMENT JAN.-DEc., 1902. 
Proceedings 
Sept. 29. Helen E. Haines, assistance for index to proceedings... $12 0 
Oct I Publishers’ Weekly, Magnolia proceedings and delivery. 1,302 4 
‘ 24. Rockwell & Churchill, reports of Trustees’ Section..... ‘ 32 50 


Stenographer 
July 23. H. W. Gleason. ‘a . aiid cant ates , 315 














Secretary and conference expenses 








jan. 1. F. W. Faxon, salary on accou $50 ox 
ee 3 F. W. Faxon, postage, et 
April 1 F. W. Faxon, postage, circulars, et 1 34 
May 27. ]. Allen Crosby, supplementary hand h 33 Of 
‘* 297. F. W. Faxon, circulars, et 7 
27. F. W. Faxon, salary on account 
june 4. George H. Watson, viséing railroad certificates 17 
‘ 18. F. W. Faxon, attendance register, programs, et 164 
July 18. F. W. Faxon, balance salary. 1901-2.. a ‘ 
‘* 18. Lyman P. Osborn, local transportation committee 7 
18. F. R. Fletcher, mailing local handbooks 

‘* 18. Newcomb & Gauss, ballots and circulars. . 

‘** 18. Langdon L. Ward, badges 2 . ; 1 2 
Sept.29. Amalie Ritterhoff, engrossing Carnegie resolutions.... 15 of 
Dec. 25. F. W. Faxon, salary July to Dec., Igo2.... o- 125 oO 

‘** 25. F. W. Faxon, stationery, etc...... se 67 

onemeatn $888 
[reasurer’s expenses 
July 18. Library Bureau, ledger cards, - seit $10 of 
Aug. 2. Gardner M. Jones, stamped envelopes eenel 64 2 
Sept.29. Newcomb & Gauss, stationery..... 
Dec. 25. Gardner M. Jones, clerical assistance, post 
—- 142 39 


Committee expenses: 
Aprila1. F. J. Teggart, expenses handbook of American libraries $, ‘ 
** 25. H. M. Hight, circular, title-pages to periodicals. ‘ 
July 18. Hicks-Judd Co., blanks and printing, Handbook of Ameri 
can libraries Tr 
‘** 18 J.C. Dana, printing, N. E 





Oct. 24. Walter M. Smith, printing postage, American doctors 
GHOOOTIARIONB s 66 os cccecve 
144 o 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund, life memberships for investment.. 75 00 
$ I R 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1902 
Deposit in New England Trust Co., Boston.. 4a $8 if 
Deposit in Merchants National Bank, Salem, Mass 4 22 
$2.92 f 
he numbe ! er f ' , 
DD 31 02 
petual membe [re 
te i ws 
Life member g 
\nnual member ‘ 070 t 
br memb I 
rrrir th ) 
ned the Assoc n and ¢ mbers died ld the 
ry} ibove report rs tl fr ' 
m January to Ds y From | a * = 
June 17, 1903, the re ts | beer =e \ r, - 
067288 and the 1 tc Beat rd ti ——— Me Casnee oift ¢ 
ulance on hand at th c ne of the 1 doh? 
mt rer < Q - | ‘ 
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The following report of audit was ap- 
pended : 

The Finance Committee have performed the 
duties laid down in the constitution; they 
have examined the accounts of the treasurer 
curing the period covered by his report and 
find them properly kept and vouched for 

James L. WHITNEY, )} 

Cuaries K. Borton, > Finance Committee. 

Georce T. Littte, 
1902-June, 1903. 


Necrology, June, 


1. Charles Hare Hutchinson (A. L. A. no. 
1897) died France, Oct. 4, 
He was born in Lisbon, Portugal, Feb 
consul 


1267, in Paris, 
1902 
13, 1833, while his father was U. S. 
there. He was-a member of the Philadelphia 
bar, and connected with many local and state 
associations. He the International 
Conference of Librarians in London in 1897. 
—Louis K and Ln. Atheneum 


of Phila. 


attended 


Lewis, Sec. 


2. Walter Crane (A. L. A. no, 1845, 1899) 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Brad- 
dock, Pa., Rosshire, Scotland, 
May 16, 1856, and died of apoplexy at his 
home at Hawkins, Pa., Oct. 19, 1902. Mr. 
Crane was educated at King’s College and at 
Marischall College, Aberdeen, Scotland, receiv- 
ing from the latter the degree of A.M. In 
1881 he came to Boston, later to Chicago, 
thence to Joliet, Ill, where he was admitted 
to the bar and practiced for some years. In 
1888 he founded, in Joliet, a combination club- 
house and library, one of the first ventures 
of the kind in this country, for the 6000 work- 
men in the Illinois Steel Mills of that place. 
While thus engaged, Mr. Carnegie made his 
acquaintance and a warm personal attachment 
sprang up between the men. In 1898 Mr. 
Carnegie invited Mr. Crane to take charge of 
the library and club at Braddock. In addi- 
tion to his acquirements as scholar, lawyer and 
librarian, Mr 
in both prose and verse 
librarian, Braddock, Pa. 


was born in 


Crane was a writer of ability 
Greorce M. Lamps, 


3. Mrs. Mary E. Abell (A. L. A. no. 1360, 
1895) died at her home in Beatrice, Neb., 
April 4, 1903. She was born in Livermore, 
Maine, April 21, 1841, and was appointed li- 
brarian of the Beatrice Free Public Library 
ir 1893. During the years 1897 and 1898 she 


was treasurer of the Nebraska Library Asso- 
ciation. She joined the A. L. A. in 1895 and 
attended the Denver conference. 


4. Hannah Packard James (A. L. A. no. 
1879), librarian of the Osterhout Free 


210, 

Library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa 3orn in South 
Scituate, Mass., Sept. 5, 1835; died at her 
home in Dorranceton, Pa., April 20, 1903 


On her mother’s side she was descended from 
John Alden. She attended the district scho 

a: South Scituate, later a private school, and 
At the 
age of 19 she went to Newton, Mass., and 
curing the Civil War was an active worker 
on the Sanitary When the 
Newton Free Library was opened in 1870 she 
made librarian there 17 
years. In 1887 she became librarian of the 
Osterhout Free Library ot Wilkes-Barré, P 

With a broad knowledge of literature and art, 
her selection of books for her libraries was 
She was a pioneer in library work with 


early showed a fondness for books. 


Commission. 


was and remained 


high 
the schools, and early introduced school deliv 
eries. She gave this her personal attention 
and while every one was welcomed to the li 
brary and aided in his work, yet the children 
were among her best friends. Miss James 
joined the A. L. A. at the Boston conferenc« 
in 1879 and took an active part in its meetings 
and work, serving as councillor from 1882 to 
1887 and from 1892 until her death, and as 
vice-president from 1896 to 1808. She at 
tended the International Conference of Libra 
rians in London in 1897, and ably represented 
on all public as 
May, 1903 


the women of the A. L. A. 
well as private occasions.—L, y., 


5. Clinton De Witt (A. L. A. no. 1883, 
1899) was born in Montreal, Canada, Sept. 6, 
1835, where he was also educated and lived 
the greater part of his life. In 1806 he be 
came connected with the Mingo Coal and 
Iron Co., of Middlesborough, Ky., which he 
continued to serve until shortly before his 
death. He died in Montreal on May 21, 1903 
His only connection with library work arose 
from his attending the Atlanta conference in 
1899. On his return to Middlesborough after 
these meetings he endeavored, without success, 
to reorganize and convert into a public library 
a school library in that town.—C. H. Gov p, 
McGill University. 
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6. Lucius Page Lane (A. L. A. no. 1592, People’s Palace, Londot f which she was 
1897) died at his home in Boston on May 29, librarian tor 
1903, at the age of 31 years. He was born in World's Fait 
l he work of 





Boston, attended the Boston public t 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of brary. In 1897 she became a member ot 





Technology in 1894 and from Harvard Col staff of the Boston office of the Library Bu 
lege in 1895, and received the degree of M.A treau, but she never lost her interest in Eng 
at Harvard in 1806. After working for a_ lish library activities and was a frequent c 
short time in a New York bookstore he en-_ tributor to The Library. She was a reg 
tered the New York State Library School in attendant at the meetings of the A. L. A. and 


1897. He took the second year’s course as a_ the Massachusetts Library Club.—L. J.. Jun 
non-resident student, having entered the Bos- 1903; Public Libraries, July, 1903 


ton Public Library service as an assistant in 
8. Cecil C, Harvey (A. L. A. no. 118 


the department of documents and statistics in : 
1893) died at the home of her sister in Chi 


August, 1898. In 1900 he went into the cata- : 
leging department, from which he resigned in se June 9, 1903. She was born in Elgin 
February last because of illness. Mr. Lane Ill, 57 years ago, and was always a resident 
‘oined the A, L. A. in 1897 and attended the 


International Conference in London in that 


of her native city. She was educated in the 

public schools and taught in them for 16 

year.—Boston Transcript, June 2, 1903 years For the last 22 years of her life she 

was librarian of the Gail Borden Public Li 

7. Minnie Stewart Rhodes James (A. L. A. rary. She joined the A. L. ‘A. in 1893 and 

no. 1668, 1897) died June 5, 1903, at St. Bo- attended the Denver conference Elgin Daily 

tolph Hospital, Boston. She was a daughter News June 9, 1903. 

of the late Captain Lawford James, of the 

Royal Navy, and was born in Devonshire, The secretary, in the absence of CHARLES C 

England. Her library work began at the Sou te, read the 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, 
June 10, 1902, to June ro, 1903. 
CASH ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 


1902, Jume 10, Cash om hand... .ceccceseeesceccreecececceeeecveces $1,705 44 
*¢ 87. «EMOTES Nees. WHISOR MIOTEIARS. 0c cccsccccccccccccs 75 00 

06 8. Fréimtgal © Carmegie FUG. ...cssccccesces . «sss. 100,000 00 

‘* 27. Interest a Wa - pinta ee sees eeeoees os 690 41 

Sept. 22. Princi~al ‘** Watson mortgage............... re 500 00 

‘* 22, Interest “2 24 ” aaa a ; rs 5 83 

Oct. 3. Principal *‘ Montgomery mortgage.............. 700 00 

- 3. Interest “5 = err a* 24 50 

‘* 17. Interest ‘* Carnegie Fund to Sept. 30.. patie 813 99 

Dec. Principal ‘** Life Membership Anna Fossler ‘a 25 00 

‘ 27. Interest ‘* International Trust Co. deposit. . 22 8s 

1903, Feb. 10. Principal ‘* Life Membership A. Keogh......... 25 00 
March2. Interest ‘* Carnegie Fund to Feb. 28........ 1,241 10 
June 1. Interest ‘“ “3 aia | TTrer 756 16 

- 1. Interest ‘* Internat. Trust Co. deposit to June 1 38 2: 

— $106,686 o1 
Payments. 

1902, June 27. To A. L. A. Publishing Board...... padewrnes $500 00 
Nov. 18. 2 aig peeeeen pieanene 500 00 


1903, Jan. 19. Sedth Neebseneendees 600 00 
March 3. a sie T° —geebet eee ben wees ; 1,200 00 





April 25. Rent of Safe Box to April 15, 1904. 10 00 
ne 2,810 00 
Cash on aand June 10, 1903...........0005. ceacnwews wie: eae $103,876 or 
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CONDITION OF FUNDS, 


Carnegie Fund. 
Principal (Inalienable), received June 2 
Interest, 


UO, ciccdantereetaniies 


$100,c00 00 








ETE AOL I EE a ET TT OPE -- $3,501 66 
BPONEEE GS CROCS. oon cccccceccescceescsscesces errr T Tr rey 2,800 00 
On hand, payable only to the Publishing Board, on order of 
che A. L. A. GOBREE: cccccses 6006600864605 0650005000008 . 701 66 
A. L. A. Endowment Fund. 
Principal (Inalienable), 
On hand June 10, 1902. paeoinan Seinen es cannery $6,237 94 
2 Life Memberships (as above) WITTTITITIT TTT TTT TTT ie 50 00 
— 6,287 94 
Interest, 
On hand June ro, 1902..... (Madétedéeanvbeenesese eens , $260 72 
ONE GD GG 00:66 6sccnesacctscacesedeceeiees cvsncece se 228 gt 
Interest accrued (to Jan. 12, 1903) at Brookline Savings Bank.. 44 16 
$533 79 
Less payment for Safe (as above)...... eo ceecccccecccccecs IO 00 
On hand available for any use at discretion of A. L. A. Council. 523 79 
ASSETS. 
Cash Deposits. 
Union Trust Co., New York (Carnegie Fund) (at 3% beeen ee eee ee 100,000 00 
International Trust Co., Boston (at 24¢ % interest). . (Aika the dekeseaanees 3,876 o1 
Investments. 
Brookline (Mass.) Savings Bank (at 4% interest)...... ee ee ey 1,137 38 
Mortgage on Watson property, So. Boston, Mass. (at 5 a interest). jess Geenen 2,500 00 
$107,513 39 
INCOME PROBABLY AVAILABLE, 1903-4. 
Carnegie Fund (to be used only by the Publishing Board)..............++.. about $3,000 00 
A. L. A. Endowment Fund. 
Interest (available for any purpose), 
ee I occ in sccccuccéueecaseses bh eahwadee $523 79 
PCRS GEGEN DRGs 0 occ cc cccccscccsscosesececes -- about, 45 50 
WASKGR GROTRMARS ooo cccccccccccccccccccccccecceecscceces cece 125 00 
International Trust Co. deposit.............4: adehenned about, 75 00 
—_—_— $769 29 


The following report of audit was ap- 
pended: 


At the request of Charles C. Soule, treas- 
urer of the Endowment Fund, we have ex- 
amined his accounts and securities. 

We find evidence of assets amounting to 
$107,513.39, as stated in his report of this date, 
and also find his accounts correctly cast, with 
vouchers for all expenditures. 


James L, Wurrtney, } of the 

Cuartes K. Bo.tton,$ Finance Committee. 
C. H, Goutp made a 

REPORT FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN DOCUMENTS. 


The committee has to report merely that 
during the year certain additions have been 
made to the material for the check list of 
German documents that has been in hand for 


several years, and also that at a meeting held 
yesterday the committee decided definitely to 
restrict its work for the ensuing year to en- 
deavoring to compile a list of German im- 
perial documents dating from 1871. It is 
hoped that this list will be perhaps rather 
more practical than the larger list which was 
at first attempted, and that it may be completed 
within the year, and the committee has also 
assurances that if completed the arrange- 
ments for publishing the list will not cost the 
Association anything. At a joint meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Documents and of 
the Committee on Public Documents, held 
yesterday, the members present decided that 
it was very desirable that there should be 
more co-operation between the two commit- 
tees than has hitherto existed, and every ef- 
fort will be made in the future for the two 
committees to keep as closely in touch as 
possible. 
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RoLtanp P. FALKNER read the 


COMMITTEE ON 
(See p 


REPORT OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
102. ) 

which was accepted with the thanks of the 
assembly, the resolutions appended being re 


ferred to the Council. 
Hitter C, WELLMAN presented the 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING BOARD 


(See p. 107.) 
The president announced the appointment 
ofa 
TIONS 


Miss A, R. 


COMMITTEE ON RFSOLL 


Horace G. Wadlin, 


Hasse, and George W. Peckham 


as follows: 


The secretary read a 


KEPORT FROM THE COUNCII 


announcing changes in the by-laws regarding 
nominations by Council (see Transactions of 


Council). 


In the zbsence of J. Le Roy Harrison, W. 





E. Foster presented the 


AND 
III.) 


REPORT ON GIFTS BEQUESTS. 


(See Pp 
IN MEMORIAM 


F. M. Crt 
treasurer’s 


HANNAH P, JAMES. 


NDEN: There was an item in the 


report under Necrology which 
should not be passed over without some ac- 


While 


pass purely per- 


tion on the part of this Association 
it would not be proper to 
functory resolutions upon the death of every 
member of an association so large as this, yet 
when one of the oldest members of this Asso- 
ciation, one of the pioneers in the modern 
American library movement, passes from us 
and we no longer have the cheer of her pres- 
ence and the encouragement of her help, it 
uld be 


umes of 


seems proper that formal notice sh 


taken of that loss Among the n 


the members read as having passed away 


from us during the year was one who 


was personally dear to many of us and 
whom we all admired as a fellow wrker 
There are those present who can _ speak 
much more adequately than I of the per 


ih James 


Miss ( 
1 


enough of her personally to ad- 


sonal qualities of Hann 


but I knew 


mire her as a sterling specimen of American 


womanhood, and all who knew her work held 


he n great idmirat l libra I 
need not dilate upon this subject. The senti 
rents of this Association should be most 
properly presented by a formal resolution, and 
| e that the Committee on Resolutions be 
instructed to prepare a Suita memorial r 
clution regarding the loss of Miss Ja 

H. J. Carr. —If I may be permitted t 
say a few words in seconding this resolution 
I should be very glad to do so. It was my 
happy fortune to become acquainted with 


Miss J several years before I entered the 
nks of the library profession. Our rela 
tionship continued cordial and active up to 
he time of her death. It is not my prov 
r t is not in my ability, to add ma 
ter y to the words Mr. Crunden has al 
ready said. I am not gifted in that way, but 
is one who mourns her loss earnestly and 
sincerely I beg to second this motion. Voted. 


The meeting wa cai.ed { oraert 


dent Hosmer at 8.30 





Hon, Perer A. Porter sp n 
NIAGARA IN LITERATURE.* 

Niagara hold i | nt pl ¢ the 
records of the American India f France, 
of Great Britain. of Car 4, and f the 
United State I ! t "in 
the broadest nd est nse r tells not 
only of “wars and 1 f but also 
of the religions, the ci tion, and t prog 
ress of many people It t back, in In- 
dian tradition | t past, and in 
the Indian n f the R Catholic 
Churcl 1 the ar t her priests its name 


tands | } 


the 


ein tee om at thet of Father Ee: 
nepin, in 1679, a g ( } Ip 1 mentioned 
ther t 1002 a I I n i¢ 48 
eferred t f ful height.” 
The hist f N n int 
the h f tl the e of 
the Re : ent of the 
great west It touche it 1 1y points the 
general literature of the world. In poetry, in 
prose n descript remit ent entific 
works, in t d ponent element; 
! fiction it t neglected. A bibliography 
of Niagara neither uninteresting nor unin 
structive, neitl t rt 








oe ot ne 
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Dr. Hosmer then delivered the 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 
(See p 3.) 
N. D. C. Hopces followed with a paper, 
giving 
NOTES ON ENGLISH LIBRARIES AS SEEN BY AN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIAN.* 


Adjourned 10.25 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION. 


( NATURAL Foop Co. Aupritor1um, WEDNESDAY 
EvENING, JUNE 24.) 


The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent HosMeER at 9.55 o'clock. 


Dr. E, C. RicHarpson read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION, 


There have been but two matters before 
the committee which fall definitely within its 
scope — ihe familiar matter of the “Catalogue 
of scientific literature” and the almost equally 
familiar matter of co-operation with or 
through the International Bibliographical In- 
stitute at Brussels. 

The “Catalogue of scientific literature” 
needs only to be mentioned here. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of congratulation that this 
considerable attempt at international co-oper- 
ation has reached the point of actual publi- 
cation. It augurs well for the possibility of 
future work. 

The matter of definite co-operation with 
the Brussels Institute has been brought, the 
committee is informed, to a point of tangible 
possibility by the suggestion on the part of 
the institute that we may be able to reach in- 
ternational agreement as to cataloging rules. 
The committee respectfully recommends that 
this matter be given careful consideration by 
the Executive Board with reference to the ad- 
visability of appointing a committee to act in 
this matter. 

The Brussels Institute also urges that the 
A. L. A. take cognizance of the fact that the 
imstitute is printing sets of analytical cards. 
It suggests a co-operation to the point at 


* Mr. Hodges’ paper will be published in an early 
mumber of the Library Journal, 


least of avoiding duplication in this work, 
and perhaps also the mutual listing by our 
Publishing Board and the institute of one an- 
other’s publications of this kind. It will be 
remembered that the admirable Zurich work 
of Mr. Field is now affiliated with the work 
of the institute. Some work in this line of 
analytical cards is also being done by the 
McGill University Library and raises the 
same point that is raised by the institute. The 
ccmmittee hopes that the Publishing Board 
will take into consideration some method of 
extending the mutual understanding which 
the board has established with the Library of 
Congress to these enterprises as well. 

Those who have recently talked with for- 
eign librarians have found plenty of open- 
mindedness as to the theoretical possibilities 
of standardizing methods the world over as 
we have done here in America. 

For this reason the committee believes that 
any overture whatever in this direction from 
abroad should be carefully considered. 

E. C. Ricwarpson, Chairman. 


W. T. Peoptes presented the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF LIBRA- 
RIES TO THE BOOKTRADE. 


In March last the Committee on Relations 
of Libraries to the Booktrade, having in mind 
the importance of the question of discount on 
the purchases of books to the libraries 
throughout the country and in consequence of 
the solicitude expressed by many librarians to 
learn what had been done by the committee 
in its efforts to obtain better terms from the 
publishers, deemed it expedient to make a 
report to the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation. This report was as follows: 

It being apparent that a misunderstanding 
exists as to the functions of the A. L, A. 
Committee on the Relations of Libraries to 
the Booktrade, the committee considers it ad- 
visable to report to the Executive Board the 
conditions existing at the present time. 

The committee was originally appointed at 
the conference in 1901 “to consider and report 
upon the relation of libraries to the book- 
trade.” The committee presented its report 
at the Magnolia conference, and a committee 
of five was again appointed “to confer with 
the Publishers’ Association on the lines of 











ean! ) 
the foregoing resolution,” that is, the resolu 
tion adopted by the Association asking for 
an increased discount, etc. The committee 


n the fall of 1902 and 


Association 


accordingly met early i 
sent to the American Publishers 


a communication urging an immediate 
itions of the 


definite reply to the resolut 
In due ce 


can Library Association urse a re 
ply was received that the American Publis! 
ers’ Association board of directors deemed 
it inexpedient to recommend any change of 
discount to libraries The committee after 
another meeting communicated further by let 


it 
ILS 


Ww 





ter, and personally through chairman, 
the president of the Publishers’ Association 
requesting that the might be 

upon not by the directors only but also by 


the 


matter acted 


Publishers’ Association itself which alone 


would have authority to make the change 
At a meeting of the Publishers’ Association, 


held on Feb. 11, 1903, it was voted that it was 
inexpedient to make any changes in its rul- 
ings regarding discount to libraries. The fol 
lowing are copies of letters received by the 
committee : 
Oct. 31, 1902 
Dear Mr. Peortes: Your comm tion of Sep 


Directors 
its iast 
view of 

it 


imu at 

tember oth was presented to the Board of 
of the American Publishers’ Association at 
meeting I was directed to write that in 
the opposition of the Booksellers’ Association 
thought inexpedient to recommend at present any 
change of discount to libraries. As I explained 
change could only be made at a meeting of the 
sociation itself. 

Concerning the prices of books, I would write that 
these are fixed by individual publishers, and 
complaint should be addressed directly to them 
Publishers’ Asscciation does not attempt to control 
the prices at which books should be published, and 
indeed we have been advised that such a control 
would be illegal. The prices of books are subject to 
the ordinary business laws of competition and supply 


was 


a 


As 


and demand. Yours very truly 
CHARLFS SCRIBNER 
THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Office of the Secretary, 
66 Fifth Ave 
New York, Feb. 14, 1903 


W. T. Psorres, Eso 





Chairman, The American Library Association, New 
York City 
Dear Stir: In ret ir letter of the oth of 
September I am instru by Mr. Charles Scribner 
President of the American Publishers’ Associat t 
acquaint you with the fact that the matter of your 


letter was duly referred to The American Publishers’ 
Association at its last general meeting with the result 
1 made 1 


that it was found, on resolution duly ur se 
onded and afterward unanimously carried, that no 
difference at present could be made in the recomme 
dations of the Association to its members in regard 
to library discounts 

I may also point out to you, in reply to your let 
ter, that The American Publishers’ Association does 
not, and cannot, attempt to dictate to its members 
ir regard to the prices at which they issue their 
books. I am, yours very trul 

Georce P. Beaert 
Secretary, The American Publisher 4 , 





The committee 1s clearly of the opinion 
that concess will not result from further 
petition by it to the Publishers’ Association 

Phe mmittee has endeavored t lake it 
clear to the Publishers’ Associat that the 
I y ad pted by it will inevitabl lead t 

riminatio s it is credibly reported that 
many firms make arrangements whereby the 
total cost of a year’s purchase, including net 
price books, is less than it would otherwise 
be under the net-price system \ reference 
tc the organic law of our Association shows 
that this committee must not undertake to 
formulate instructions for the guidance of li 
braries, consequently the committee feels that 
n presenting the matter clearly to the pub 

shers and urging the request of the Ameri- 


can Library Association until definite action 


was taken it has proceeded as far as it is war 


ranted in going, and must leave librarians in 


dividually to take such action as will tend to 


force publishers, first, as public-spirited citi- 


zens to recognize the impropriety of undue 


levying by an organized monopoly and for 


the aggrandizement of a commercial class 


upon the funds of educational tax supported 


institutions, and further as business men to 
perceive their own interests in granting to 
public libraries concessions similar to those 
which are customarily accorded to large pur 

chasers in all branches of trade 


1ittee deems it preferable to make 


The comn 


time to the Executive Board 





uit for the annual meeting to 
ie at Niagara Falls, trusting 
that some mode may be found whereby the 
result of the committee’s labors may be made 
known to the librarians t\roughout the un 
try at the carliest Pp ible date 
Che mittee ibmits this as its final re 
port, and respectf re ts that the m 
’ tte. } } red 1 
W | PEOPLE 
JouN THOMSON 
Hi. L, ELMeNpor# 
H. C. We_LLMAN 
H. J. Carr 
On motion the report was accepted and the 
committee d irged 
President Host We will now hear the 
publishers’ side of the matter from Mr. W. F 
rs ermat f the house of A. C. Me 
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Clurg & Co., of Chicago, the chief publishing 
house of the west. 

W. F. Zimmerman: In coming before you 
to speak on the rather prosaic question of dis- 
counts on the publishers’ prices of books —a 
question which has engaged so much of your 
thought and attention since the new “net sys- 
tem” inaugurated by the publishers has be- 
come more and more effective with the in- 
crease in number of the books issued under 
it—I feel it difficult to say anything new, or 
to advance arguments that have not been used 
again and again by one side or the other. 
Representing a firm engaged in the business 
of book publishing-as well as dealing in books 
generally, and whose late chief early recog- 
nized the growing importance of the library 
from every point of view, I shall endeavor to 
discuss the subject as impartially as a book- 
seller can reasonably be expected to do. In 
doing this it is of course difficult to avoid 
going over well-beaten ground and to re- 
state some of the conditions that prevailed in 
the book business prior to the organization of 
the Publishers’ Association on the one hand 
and the Booksellers’ Association on the other. 

For a series of years before the period re- 
ferred to the business of selling books had 
grown less and less profitable, so much so that 
those engaged in it were gradually retiring 
from it or had been obliged to add other lines 
of goods to their stock. The exclusive book- 
seller had thus almost wholly disappeared, 
his place being largely taken by the smart 
modern merchant to whom books are merely 
merchandise divided into two general classes 
— copyrighted and non-copyrighted works — 
to be sold upon such terms and by such 
methods as the dealers’ own interests might 
dictate without regard to the prices fixed by 
the publishers. The effect of these methods 
upon the time-honored calling of the book- 
seller was of course disastrous. The use of 
books of well-known mint and fixed pub- 
lishers’ prices for attractive but really decep- 
tive advertising purposes, the practice of giv- 
ing discounts on large classes of books to all 
buyers, the extravagant and even reckless dis- 
counts accorded to libraries, the general in- 
stability of prices, and the apparent apathy of 
the publishers in dealing with the problem of 
maintaining their own prices, all resulted — 
as might have been expected —in the wide- 


spread demoralization of the booktrade and 
well-nigh destroyed the legitimate old-time 
bookseller, whose calling was almost a pro- 
fession and whose disappearance from any 
community is always to be deplored. These 
evils were widely discussed and finally led to 
the formation of the booksellers’ organization, 
and subsequently to an association of the 
publishers, both joining hands in an effort to 
reform the evils that had befallen the trade 
and to re-establish the bookseller in the in- 
terests of all engaged in the making and dis- 
tribution cf books. 

The most important step thus far taken in 
furtherance of this purpose is the incorpora- 
tion of the “net-price” system. Books pub- 
lished under this system cannot be sold at re- 
tail at other than the prices fixed by the pub- 
lisher, the only exception being libraries, 
which are favored with a discount of 10 per 
cent. Pardon me for using the word “fa- 
vored,” as I have been led to believe that 
most of you do not look upon this concession 
exactly as a favor. All members of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association—and it now comprises 
practically all American publishers —are 
obliged to issue certain classes of books un- 
der this system, and it is the expectation that 
in the course of time it will be applied to all 
books. If required to formulate an answer 
in One sentence to the question, “What is the 
‘net-price’ system?” I should say that it is an 
attempt to substitute fact for fiction, and fixed 
and unvarying price for a varying uncertain 
price. Inaugurated in response to the de- 
mand of the bookseller for his own protec- 
tion, it is the fundamental step in the present 
organization of the trade which it is hoped 
will lead tc better conditions for all engaged 
in the selling of books, and which is ultimate- 
ly also to benefit the publishers by increasing 
the sales of the more standard works through 
the greater zeal the booksellers are expected 
to develop. 

Now, as to fixed prices, which this system 
provides, I think you will all agree that they 
should be maintained, and that the custom of 
selling books at retail at less than the pub- 
lished price is inherently wrong. All 
ask, and, as I understand, all the public asks, 
is that the retail prices as fixed under the “net- 
system shall be correspondingly re- 
under the old system a 





you 


price” 


duced. For instance, 
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book published at $1.50 was generally sold to 


the public at $1.20. Under the new net sys 


tem the publishers’ price should be about 
$1.20. In short, the public asks that the es- 
tablishment of net prices shall not tend to 
make books dearer. On the whole, I think 


publishers have recognized the justice of this 
demand; and, indeed, from the start, it was 
announced that such would be their policy. 

But to you it perhaps seems unfair that li- 
braries should be called upon to contribute to 
the support of the booksellers, and that the 
discount for you should be fixed by decree of 
the publishers, whose patrons you conceive 
yourselves to be quite as much as the book- 
sellers, although not to so large an extent. 
There is here a clash of interests as well as a 
question of equity which it seems a little diffi- 
cult to reconcile or adjust. 

There can be no doubt that the library sys- 
tcm has *argely increased the number of book 
readers, but has it also increased the number 
of book buyers? If statistics were available, 
or, rather, if it were possible to gather statis- 
tics to determine this question, it would prob- 
ably be found that the introduction of the li- 
brary system has not increased the sales of 


books to the extent that is sometimes sup- 
posed, however much it may have contributed 
te the advancement of culture and learning 
Now, the bookseller, as merchant, is desirous 
of selling as many books as possible if he can 
sell them at a profit, and he fails to see why 
institutions that seem to lessen the number of 
favored with large dis 


buyers should be 


counts. On the other hand, as custodians of 
public funds, it is undoubtedly your duty to 
obtain as many books of value as possible 
with the money assigned to you for this pur- 
pose; 
chief 
versy 


and right here comes to my mind the 
argument for your side in the contro 
Indeed, as a citizen and tax-payer, I 
am forced to agree with you in theory that 
public funds— money raised by taxation - 
shall not be used for other than public pur 
poses, and that such money shall not be used 
for the support or aggrandizement of any one 
Still, theory 


apart, 


class in the community or state. 


and practice are often wide and in 


making this statement I find I am entering 
the field of political economy, and am con 
fronted by the fact that the whole theory of a 
tariff for protection seems to run counter to 
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e proposition above stated, and that to tax 
e many for the benefit of the few but « 
es to the general welfare through the 
tablishment and building up of infant 
tries. The idea may seem far-fe 
yet to a candid observer there is something 
milar in the present endeavor to build up 
the book business and in the workings of a 
protective tariff. The main difference is that 


in this case there is no foreigt 
pay the tax, which, as you doubtless know, is 


sometimes held to be the case in the workings 


of : ive tariff. So much for that phase 





of on. I will now turn to the book- 
Se y defense of his position, which 


is really what I am here for, though I wish it 


distinctly understood that I hold no brief for 


the American Booksellers’ organization, and 


do not endorse all that has been said or done 
in its name 


In the evolution of affairs the time may 


come when the bookselil 
eliminated from the proces 
tion, 


even though so 





though I sincerely |} 


Mr 


bert Spencer many years ago set out to wipe 


great a thinker a 


him off the face of the earth. Some of 
may remember that he proposed to the British 
government that its postal department should 
act as agent between the publisher and the 
reader or book buyer. His plan, briefly stated, 


was this: You want a book. You step into a 





convenient post -e and write on the face of 
a postal card the address of the publ sher of 
you write your order, 


leaving space for the affixing of stamps to the 


amount of the price, mail your card, and in 
due time receive the book direct from the pub 
lisher The publisher takes the card to his 
nearest post-office and gets the « h for the 
cancelled my Now this i very sim 
| sitit This plan for the nihilation 

f the bo r was d less devised under 
the very comn principle of the desirability 

f getting rid of the middleman, and the ob- 
vious economy of the directest possible rela 


tions between the producer and the consumer 
Time never is, perhaps, when booksellers 
were not a led for endeavoring to make 
money out of books; but just why this should 
be so is not ir No fault, to a like extent, 
is found with those who handle the neces 


ife or produce them. Perhaps one 
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reason for it is in the fact that the bookseller 
is called upon to bear not only his own sins, 
but also those of the publisher, who may fix 
too high a price upon a book, although the 
public here has redress within reach by letting 
the book alone until the price has been re- 
duced or a cheaper edition of it published. 

In this matter of prices of books it would 
seem that there are three chief interests to be 
considered : 

(1) The author, who expects compensation 
for the time and labor put into his work. 

(2) The publisher, who takes the risk and 
supplies the capital for the making and mar- 
keting of the book. 

(3) The bookseller, who takes part of the 
risk from the publisher by buying a stock of 
the books — frequently in advance of publi- 
cation—and who expects compensation in 
the way of discounts or profit for the risk 
thus assumed. 

From this point of view, with no risk as- 
sumed, the librarian is not entitled to a dis- 
count, inasmuch as he assumes no risk. On 
the other hand, however, it is generally con- 
ceded that some discount should be given him 
because of the number of books he purchases 
—in other words, that quantity to some ex- 
tent enters into the question of price. But 
here again comes the argument that the multi- 
plication of libraries decreases the sale of 
books. And if this view is correct, the ma- 
terial interests of publisher, as well as book- 
seller, would seem to lie in such an adjust- 
ment of price as will yield a profit to both par- 
ties from the sale of books to librarians. I 
say the material interests; for, after all, both 
are in the business mainly for the purpose of 
making a living — more than that, if possible. 
The higher conception—the publishing and 
selling of books for the purpose of the ad- 
vancement of learning, of education, and the 
higher motives that stimulate men to action — 
while not lost sight of by the nobler minds in 
the calling, yet still must be held in check ‘by 
the money question, the question Will it pay? 

I sometimes wonder if librarians who sub- 
mit long lists of books upon which they ask 
quotations, which lists they send to a number 
any appreciation of the 
amount of work such quotations entail — not 
upon one bookseller, but upon all to whom 
their list 


of dealers, have 


submitted and who care to make 


the attempt to secure the order. This custom 
has contributed much to the demoralization 
of the trade, with small] gain to the librarian. 
Far better to make your arrangements with a 
responsible and honorable dealer whose prices 
can always be verified by reference to pub- 
lishers’ catalogs if doubt is entertained con- 
cerning their correctness. If purchases gen- 
erally were made in this way, much of the 
friction that exists the bookseller 
and the librarian would be removed, and in 
the long run the librarian would not fare the 
worse. This does not mean that quotations 
should not be sought on purchases of the 
more expensive books, or those that no longer 
have a fixed price; or, again, on books that 
I simply 


between 


are not published in the usual way. 
mean that when you have found a bookseller 
who is honorable in his dealings, with whom 
you have agreed upon a scale of prices, and 
who has been found not disposed to take un- 
due advantages, then do not show that you 
distrust him by asking for quotations when- 
ever you have a list of books to buy, at the 
same time indirectly notifying him that other 
booksellers will be asked to do the 
thing; in other words, let the relations be 
those of mutual confidence until good reason 
appears why they should cease. The interests 
of librarian and bookseller are mutual, or 
should be in one respect, at least, and that is 
to promote the taste for good literature and 
to keep out of their shelves the worthless or 
positively vicious books. 

Remember that the bookseller who really 
loves his business likes to indulge himself in 
the idea that he, too, belongs to the profes- 
sions, and it is not very pleasant to be obliged 
to state in advance the price to be charged for 
professional services, which is practically the 
case when one is obliged to compete with 
others in attempting to render the service. 
As librarianship is also rising to the dignity 
of a profession, you can the more readily ap- 
preciate his feelings. Ah! but you will say, 
“That is not business.” No, it is not, Neither 
is the selling of books quite like other lines of 
Lusiness. The dry goods merchant buys his 
calico or silk at a certain price, and sells it 
again at another, which he fixes according to 
circumstances ; and if his competitor sells the 
same quality at a lower price there is always 
doubt in the minds of most purchasers as to 


same 
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whether lis goods are not of inferior quality 
Not the 


fixed by the publisher, and “David Harum” 


: , 
bookseller. e 





so with His prices ar 
is the same book whether you buy it of the 
bookseller or at And 
ibout what the book costs the book 


the dry goods store. 
you know 
seller, while you do not know the cost to the 
dealer of the calico or silk. 

The retail bookseller, who is taxed in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens for the support 
of the libraries, takes the view that books for 
his should be 


through entitled to a 


institutions 
that 
profit just as much as the publisher, who 


local bought 


him, and he is 
doubtless would be quite unwilling to furnish 
books at rhe 


booksellers of this country are not alone in 


} 

the cost—and rightly so. 
holding to this view, but it is shared by those 
in other lands, although, as far as I know, no 
general library supported by 


such system, 


taxation, exists elsewhere. The example of 
Germany, with its thoroughly organized book- 
trade, is serving, to some extent, as a model 
for the trade here. 
trade organization for more than a century, 


Although it has had its 


abuses prevailed similar to those that existed 
here prior to the formation of the Publishers’ 
until in 
measures were taken to do away with price- 


Association, recent years stringent 
cutting, and booksellers were required to ad- 
here to the prices established by the publisher. 
‘lhe desire for self-preservation on the part 
of the booksellers there as well as here led to 
the promulgation of rules forbidding the giv- 
ing of discounts to private purchasers, and it 
1s largely to this fact that the exceptional po 
sition of the booksellers in that country is to 
be attributed. 
that the booksellers there are well edu- 


It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, 
cated, undergo a period of special training, 
and are regarded almost 2s members of a pro 


fession, who render valuable service to the 
state. It was for this reason that the public 
as well as the state were content to pay a lit 


tle more for books rather than see so useful 
and deserving a class ruined and deprived of 
the small profit which at best was theirs. I 
venture the assertion that you can travel all 
over Germany, as well as the United States, 
and you will never hear of a rich bookseller, 
Pub 


rich — booksellers 


grown so through the selling of books 


lishers sometimes grow 


never. Fortunate is the lot of the librarian, 
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f him her the desire has 
found lodgmé« 1S me 

c re ist ot the bo AS‘ ‘ s nev 
keiy to be gratified 

It is altogether likely t the j \ 
mie will continue to grow, and f 
measures will be taken to strengthen the j 
sition of the bookseller d to make his | 
ness more profitable. But when tha 


effected it is probable that a larger number of 


persons will engage in the business, the strug 


gle for trade will grow keener, and the end 





finally will be either the abandonment ot 


still closer union of the dealers, 


system or a 
with restrictions on the number of those per 
mitted to engage in the business, much on the 
1der of our skilled labor unions 


re ve 





tive of this probable tendency, it 


book 


the 


ted that while the condition of 
trade in Germany under its present organiza- 
has also resulted 


the number of 


tion has vastly improved, it 
im an enormous increase in 
bookstores, 


1 miscellaneous siock, which number 


there being in 
carrying 


had grown in IgoI to 5520. The cry is there- 


x Mal 


fcre already heard that there are t 
bookstores which the public is asked to sup 


port, and Professor Fred. Paulsen, in a re 


cent article contributed to a German paper, 


has voiced the demand for lower prices on 


standard Looks — books required in the pur 
education —and he inclines to the 


the 


suit of 
that 


Lusiness 1s 


view present system of the book 


backward, and not in harmony 
rend of 


whether it can be long maintained 


with the t modern commerce, and 
Guestions 
He contends that 
lished, that there 


in the publish 


too many books are pub 


are too many firms engaged 


ng business, that the market is 


overcrowded, and that unimportant and bad 
Looks make it dificult for meritorious works 
tc find room, while at the same time they 


must yield a profit to cover the loss sustained 


on the other class. This is as true here as it 
is in Germany, but how a remedy can be ap- 
plied is not clear 

Your grievance, however, I take it, is main 


ly against the publishers because of their a 

quiescence in the demand of the booksellers 
although they did not yield to the extreme 
view held by many that no discounts what- 
ever should obtain on net books. Now it is 
caoubtless true that in limiting the discount to 
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libraries the publishers were actuated mainly 
by a desire to help the booksellers through 
whom their publications are distributed, and 
whose continued existence is essential for that 
purpose under the present trade system. The 
publisher as merchant is bound to recognize 
the wishes of those who handle his books and 
sell them to the public, and this question of 
discounts is but one of many that perplex 
him. His chief concerns are to create a de- 
mand for his books and to enlist the aid of 
the dealers, making it to their interest to keep 
his books in stock and to kelp him find buyers. 
Should the time come when it would appear 
to be to his interest to abandon the “net-price” 
system, I doubt not that it would be abolished 
along witn the rules that have been formu- 
lated to sustain it. You must not forget that 
the 10 per cent, rule becomes inoperative after 
the expiration of the first year in the life of a 
book, and you are therefore only debarred a 
year in this matter of discount, although I 
notice that the booksellers’ organization is 
likely to appeal to the publishers to extend the 
period to two years. Then, too, books, for- 
tunately, are not like bread and meat for the 
body, which we must have comparatively 
fresh, but rather they improve with age — that 
is, their value or importance becomes more 
cLvious; or, perhaps, at che end of a year we 
find that they are not fit or necessary food at 
all, and thus you may save your money alto- 
gether. 

What changes the future may have in store 
no one can foresee. It may possibly come to 
pass with the growth of the library system, 
now so largely stimulated by wealth accumu- 
lated in the protected industries, that publish- 
ers will arise who will look to libraries for 
their main support, and who in determining 
upon a publishing venture will take into con. 
sideration library needs alone, and not seek 
to distribute their books to the general public 
through the When that day 
ccmes the tables may be turned, and the book 
seller be met with the statement that a given 
book is issued for the libraries, and is subject 
You will then 
have a sweet revenge, for it is quite certain 
that such books will be of the highest order, 
without which the bookseller’s stock will suf- 
fer by comparison with what is offered by the 


book seller. 


to no disccunt to the trade 


library 


In considering this whole question, and the 
justice of the position taken by the trade, you 
trust not be unmindful of our change in atti- 
tude on many questions of public policy. For 
irstance, the axiom that competition is the 
life of trade has almost given way to the 
other formula that competition is the death 
of the trader. First, we found that foreign 
competition was injurious to our industries, 
and now that the latter are strong and healthy 
it is found that domestic competition is like- 
wise injurious, and combination takes the 
place of competition. We find combination 
on every hand, in all lines of industry and in 
all walks of labor. Indeed, combination is 
the watchword of the hour, doubtless 
will be until the pendulum shall again swing 
the other way, unless, indeed, combination is 
te land us in the millenium of the socialistic 
siate, where competition and all ruder things 
shall be happily and whoily eliminated. 

President Hosmer: The chair ventures to 
thank Mr. Zimmerman in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation for his eminently clear and fair and 
interesting paper. The topic will now be pre- 
sented from the point of view of the librarian, 
first by Mr. Gardner M. Jones, of Salem. 

GarpNeR M. Jones: As ex-bookseller and 
present librarian I have followed closely the 
history of the net-price system and have tried 
te understand both sides of the question, but 
I wish it distinctly understood that I now 
speak as a librarian and advocate only what 1 
consider for the best libraries. 
It I differ in some respects from some of my 
fellow-librarians it is simply that I feel that 
somewhat different methods of dealing with 
the matter are now necessary. 

What I shall say divides itself into two 


and 


interests of 


heads: First, The net-price system itself; 
second, The increased cost of books.. 
First, The net-price system itself. Shall 


we, as librarians, aim to break down the pres- 
ent net system or shall we support it? I an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, we ought to support it. 
The net system aims to place the book busi- 
ness upon an honest basis, with one price to 
all. The advertised price is to be the real 
price to all retail buyers, with the single ex- 
ception of libraries. a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 
modern business methods is in the direction 
We even go so far, in 


These are given 
The whole tendency of 


of uniform prices. 








some cases, as to compel this by law, as in 
our interstate commerce acts and anti-trust 
laws, forbidding special prices and rebates 


] remember when the one-price system was 


1 


t 
‘ 
just coming in. Here and there would | 


ye 
found shops advertising themselves as “one 
price stores.” At other shops one could 
never be sure that he was buying at the low- 
est price. A process of bargaining was neces 
sary. This is still the custom in many parts 
of the world, probably the universal custom in 
uncivilized countries. Without the fixed price 
the careless or unskilful buyer is at the mercy 


of the unscrupulous dealer. But the princi- 


pal objection to the old system in the book- 
rade was that without the fixed price there 
arose a reckless competition. Business was 
done on so small a margin of profit that in 
all but the largest cities, and under the most 
favorable conditions, the old-fashioned book- 
seller was driven to the wall. <A good retail 
bookstore is an important factor in the educa- 
I mean a bookstore 
which carries in its stock not only the latest 


tion of the community 


widely advertised novels of the day, but a 
general assortment of standard literature as 
well as the more important new books. One 
hundred years ago there were such book- 
stores in all important towns, such as Salem 
and Lancaster, Mass., and Exeter, N. H., and 
important books bore the imprint of the local 
bookseller. With the changing conditions of 
trade these bookstores have ceased to exist, 
and will return only when there is again an 
opportunity for educated men to make a fair 
living in the book business. The local book- 
seller is as useful to the library as to the pri- 


vate buyer. The great majority of our public 
libraries are so distant from large cities that 
their librarians can seldom visit large book- 


stores nor can they have books sent on ap- 


proval. We need places where we can see a 
good stock of the new publications as they 
appear. It is practically impossible to order 


books from advertisements and reviews with- 
out at times getting what is unsuited for our 
particular library, no matter how truthful the 
advertisements or how discriminating the re 
views. It has been suggested that we can do 
without the retail bookseller and that books 
can be sent on approval from the publishers 
but that means a multiplication of a unts 
both at the library and the publishers, and an 


SSION, 14! 
eased cost f books, for the | user in 
t end pays the expense of trans] ation 
I KS iost Or Gamage . <n IN 
KCC] g,¢ even a £ x a 1s 
‘ ' 
( vered Ip e price « I ie N be 
} ‘ ' ‘ rt | 

is a l¢ iency ) perpet 
‘ 1 . } } 

s and break wn the r I 
believe the 1 Olve ) Mag i 
conference asking publishers f 1 t ed 
P ' , 
disc it on net | SW at I did 
not oppt S¢ it the time sucn i ‘ ¢ 
was asked by r committee i I did t 

{ nvthir ld 

wish t do anything which would 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ | 

hamper the committee in its negotiaty with 
» LI. > + ’ ) 

e American Publishers’ A rhe 
quest for increased discounts has been re 


fused, and it appears useless to attempt fur- 
er progress in this direction 

It is now time to adopt other measures, and 
this brings me to the second part of my 
theme. After all, the essential thing is not 
the advertised price, nor the nominal discount, 
we receive on books. What really concerns 
1al price we pay. Are we really 
paying more for our new books than we were 


paying two years ago? We all know we are 


at least, we all think we are 

I have made a comparison of a number of 
volumes bought for my library and their cost 
dur he past three years, with the follow- 





ing results: 


In 1900 we bought 1815 volumes; spent for 
books $1923, or $1.06 per volume. In Igo1 we 


bought 1992 volumes; spent for books $2132, 
or $1.07 per volume. In 1902 we bought 1665 
volumes; spent for books $2059, or $1.25 per 
volume 

Tt} S shows l I gz tne past 
year of 1 per < t. OV Vv ci t of 
the two previous ye 

It may be said tha i mp I is 
k nd cannot fair I t is | iracter 
of purchases w l va ( to year 
I admit tl ( es, but 
I think it doe t | e€ per 
entage of fict g ‘ year irly 
the m } " = rd if espe vely 
Tl ] piace ent 5 
well as 1 l I ert I have gone 
through the acce n book in order to ascer 
tain if we have been buying an unusual num 
ber of exper e books during the past year 
I j00 we bought 48 imes costing $5 each 
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or Over at an average cost of $6.50 per vol- 
In 1901 we bought 55 such volumes at 
In 1902, 59 volumes at a 


ume. 
a cost of $7 each, 
cost of $6.44 each. 

It will be seen that instead of buying a 
larger proportion of high-priced books we 
bought than usual. I therefore 
think that the three years in question offer a 
Yair basis of comparison, and that I am not 
mistaken in saying that our books are costing 
more than before the 
introduction of the net system. 


have less 


us about 17 per cent 

In the first announcements of the net sys- 
tem it was stated that would be ad- 
justed upon such a basis as to make an ad- 
vance of about 8 per cent. in the cost to libra- 
ries. To this, I think, most librarians found 
no objection, being willing to pay the slightly 
increased price in order to support the retail 
bookseller, who, as we have seen, is so im- 
portant an agency in the distribution of 
books and the education of the community. 
The librarians’ real ground of complaint is 
that the publishers have used the net sys- 
tem as a of increasing their 
profits, and prices have been unduly 
vanced. Instead of the new net prices being 
reduced about 20 per cent. from the old long 
price, it is well known that they are often only 
In some 


prices 


means own 


ad- 


10 per cent. below the old basis. 
cases the net price is as much or more than 
the old retail price would have been. If the 
cost of manufacture has really increased to 
this extent there is some excuse for the pub- 
lishers, but I fail to find any plea of this sort 
set forth on their behalf. It certainly has 
not been made prominent in the discussions 
of the subject. They simply seem to be try- 
ing to make the prices as high as the market 
will stand 

What is the remedy for this? What are we 
to do about it? So far as I can see the only 
thing we can do is to refuse to buy books that 
are so excessively costly. Of course, there 
are some books that we must buy on publica- 
tion, but a little experimenting will show that 
we can delay buying most of the offending 
books libraries and 
without incurring much criticism. If the lat- 
ter comes to us, let us boldly give our reasons 
for not buying; let us frankly show our critic 
that prices are exorbitant and that the library 
I do not advise any con- 


without injury to our 


cannot afford them. 
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certed effort, anything like an organized boy- 
cott, but our individual action, our refusal to 
buy books on which exorbitant prices have 
been set by the publishers, will bring the lat 
ter to terms, and we shall soon find prices 
adjusted on a more reasonable basis. 

President Hosmer: The discussion will be 
continued by Miss Hazeltine, of Jamestown. 

Miss HaAzettine: In giving testimony on 
this subject, I can offer nothing essentially 
different from the experience of other libra- 
rians, and speak only from the standpoint of 
a librarian of a small library in a community 
that is some little distance from commercial 
centers. We find that the net-price system is 
working us great hardship, for under it books 
are costing us more than in former years, the 
purchasing power of our annual book appro- 
priation having been reduced 20 per cent., or, 
in other words, a decrease of one book for 
every five books bought from the net price 
list. This rate is quoted after a careful study 
of our accession book and a comparison of 
the book purchases for several years 

This decrease in the purchasing power of 
our book fund is teaching us to be very care- 
ful buyers, for as far as possible we must 
make one dollar do the work of two, a neces- 
sity that exists also in other libraries. To this 
end we have learned first to buy only such net 
books as are necessary during the year that 
marks the protected price. There are some 
books published every year that a library 
needs, even at increased cost, but of these we 
buy only such as seem absolutely necessary, 
selecting with greatest care and waiting a 
year for the others, when a larger discount 
is given. We find, however, that during the 
period of waiting time has tested many of 
these books and found them wanting, which 
saves us not only from buying unnecessary 
and undesirable books, but aids us materially 
in selecting from the remaining list. 

Secondly, we are learning that buying new 
books is not alone a question of new publica- 
tions, but of books new to our library, what- 
We are 
making careful study of our needs in older 
books, the standard publications, and are fill- 
ing up gaps and rounding out special classes 
We are replacing 


ever date their imprint may bear 


where we are weakest 
worn volumes to a large extent, even dupli- 


cating many of the older books that are never 
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on the shelves and for which there is con- of it the edt onal part wv ed 
stant demand. by it. but from the booksellers’ | t of \ 

In times past we have bought domestic I \ 1 like to give you s tra Se 
books almost entirely: now we are beginning dj ng of new bool I w give y 
to import largely for current publications, and é lea of discounts t é 
find that we save money. And even at our We pay for an ordinary dollar 
distance from the market, we are learning that f fiction —and probably some of thi 
it is quite possible to profit by the various wn dealers pay more— say ninety cents a 
bargain opportunities that are offered in auc- copy. Now, if we sell that for a dollar to t 
tion sale and old book catalogs, and ht in we are making IO per cent That 
“clearance” and “remainder” sales t iniform discount unless we | 1 large 

As I understand the matter, the booksellers when we speculate, and_ that 
are really the greatest offenders in this mat hot be counted The outside dealer 
ter, and to them we must look for redress. It never gets a single copy or five copies at a 
is hard to understand their attitude in urging rate better than a third from the publisher; 
discrimination against libraries. Even their « rd and five, which is ninety-five cents, 
argument that in circulating free books libra-_ f bber. who will give a little better 
ries diminish their sales seems to be without d unt sometimes than a publisher. Now, 
foundation. The booksellers in our city bear 1: the net books A new net book is pub 
testimony to the fact that the library has in hed f $1.50, say, and the dealer gets 25 
creased their sale of books. They say that by per cent. d unt; that makes 15 per cent 
bringing books to the people and in creating d I é e give 10 per cent. to the hi 
the reading habit, the library has also created _ brari Averaging those two kinds of books 
the desire among its readers to own books ying t t ibraries buy half fiction and 
themselves; and they say further that their |! otl ss, makes about 12'4 per 
sale of books increases as the influence of the ent. Now, I have had the good fortune to 


It is true that 
to the library seeking information concerning 
books buying, 

which go to the bookseller. 


library extends many come 


suitable for the orders for 
This is especially 
noticeable at the holiday season, when the li 
brary gives many suggestions regarding books 
suitable for gifts 

If Herbert Spencer evolved a plan by which 


books could go directly through the mails 


from the publisher to the consumer, there is 
another leader who had a belief concerning 
books and their sale 


i: writing to Agass 


Baron von Humboldt 


gave him very explicit 


directions concerning booksellers, but I hope 


librarians will not be reduced to such drastic 
methods. Wrote Humboldt to Agassiz, “Ex 
ercise great severity towards the booksellers 


an infernal race, tw« whom have 
been killed under m«e 
Presi 
for general d scussion 
HENRY 
tunate 
business on account of the 


lent Hosmer: This topic is now open 


MALKAN: I am one of those unfor 


men that are not in the bookselling 


professional side of 


it, but merely to make a living and something 


more. In bookselling profes 
sion, I think that personally if I droy 


I ved out 


York, and it is 


supply local libraries in New 


a good deal of trouble to fill library orders 
lo keep g nen you have got to pay pretty 
fair sal ind this 12 per cent. as average 
iimost pays the expenses of the store Now 


library 


trad tl e get so many plugs in buying 
t ged to unload them on some 
body, and the raries are really my best cus 
tomers to that extent. So far as the retail 
trade is concerned, I figure out that if I did 
$65,000 worth of business a year, which would 
mean a great deal in my retail department, I 


would be making about $12,000 or $13,000 a 


year. When I went in the book business my 
expe! never were | than $100 a week 
and after the first year ive never been 

than about $250 a week or $1000 a month 
Selling $65,000 rtl f I ks at 20 per cent 
profit I al utely would | 1 loser in my 
busine you get an lea where the 
profits come ir In New York City we have 
great a g er the ordinary dealer, 
over any dealer in any other part of the 
United State In the first place, I think that 
over 8o per cent. of the books are made in 


New York, or are brought to New York 
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When a library in any part of the country, 
or sometimes even in Europe, is to be sold, 
it is generally brought to New York, and cash 
purchases from private dealers and book- 


sellers all over the country, who have an 
overstock of goods and want to get rid of 
them, are over 60 per cent, of my general 


business, and on those books we probably 
make 8o per cent. or 200 per cent. So there is 
where our profits come in. 

T. L. Montcomery: I would like to ask 
why it is that book dealers taken collectively 
are so much in favor of this net-price book 
system? When you get them off in a corner 
separately they tefl you that they are not par- 
ticularly interested in it and don’t care about it. 
I have had conversations with, I think, twenty 
book dealers who have had business with the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, and in not one 
case have they said that they are benefited by 
this net book rule, but they said that libra- 
rians were not buying in the same quantities 
as before, and that their business hadn’t the 
volume that it formerly had. I would like to 
know why collectively they express one opin- 
ion and in privacy they have an entirely dif- 
ferent view. I would like to ask one further 
question, and that is, What is the moral re- 
sponsibility of the librarians in accepting the 
rule that the publishers have put upon them? 
Why should we in any way consider their 
rule? Have we any particular moral respon- 
sibility in keeping to the arrangement that 
they have made with the book dealer, or can 
we go and make the best bargain with the 
dealer we possibly can? This would be done 
in any other business, and I would like to 
know what the feeling of librarians is on this 
point. 

Mr. Peopres: I would say for my institu- 
tion, in reply to Mr, Montgomery, that I buy 
wherever I can get the best terms. I do not 
consider myself required to stand by the rules 
as made by the publisher of books. The man 
who can sell me the books cheapest will get 
my trade. 

Anperson H. Hopkins: Before entering 
upon the main question I would like to pay 
my respects to the committee that has just 
been discharged, to congratulate its members 
upon their happy release, and to commiserate 
with them in that they did not succeed in ac- 
complishing more. 
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May I speak for a moment from the view- 
point of the small library? Perhaps I have no 
great right to do it, but there are many small 
libraries in Illinois and the number is increas- 
ing. They are finding that our books are 
costing us from 20 to 30 per cent. more than 
they did before this thing called the net-price 
Now I am not op- 
I agree with Mr. 


system went into effect. 
posing a net-price for books. 
Jones in so far as to say that we should sup- 
port, not the net-price system, but a net-price 
system. Of course we should have a net-price, 
but not the net-price now ruling. 

Let us go back a little and view the field. 
Some three years ago, or a little more, about 
four American booksellers, conceiving that 
their business was being ruined by internal 
abuses, department stores, cut-rate bookstores 
and cut-rate men generally, got together and 
arranged a plan, with the aid of some pub- 
lishers, to reform the trade. The thing has 
grown from that day to this. One of their 
first motions was to send around a list of 
questions to the booksellers all over the 
United States. Of course, most of the recip- 
ients not having had much of the library 
trade, but conceiving that it was a good thing 
and that they would like to have some of it, 
and that here might be a chance to get it, 
answered the questions in the way they did. 
A few of the larger traders who had been do- 
ing the business and were doing it very satis- 
factorily, voted the other way — hopelessly 
in the minority, naturally enough. This is 
history that some of you may know, but per- 
haps most of you do not. From that action 
grew “Reform resolution no, 1,” and later 
the “net-price system,” the evil effect of which 
libraries are now feeling keenly. 

Now, having become an Association and 
waxed fat, the booksellers met again last week 
and they are going to have the publishers do 
us some more damage if they can. Witness 
the record of their proceedings. They and 
the publishers say directly that there is no 
discrimination. An editorial in that same is- 
sue of the Publishers’ Weekly which reports 
the proceedings of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, flatly says there is no discrimina- 
tion. I that 
now, and I believe a case in court could be 
upon it. The libraries buy more net- 
price books than any one class of purchasers. 


assert there is discrimination 


won 
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That is one fact. Publishers and booksellers 
admit it. Another fact is that this net-price 
of books 


their purchases. 


class furnishes the major part of 


tacts 





These two significant 


put together are the elements that combine to 


form a discrimination against libraries. If 
they were not both true perhaps there might 
be no discrimination, but both statements are 


bsolutely true. 

Do you get my point? First, that librari 
buy more net-price books than anybody els« 
does; second, that the largest part of al! thei 
purchases (even though they may purchass 
large quantities of fiction) is of 

third, that 
form a discrimination 


books; and these two eleme 


combined against li 
braries, with a resultant decrease of nearly 20 
per cent, in the purchasing power of libraries 
1 say 20 per cent. now Che reason is that, 
whether or not we think it, probably it is tru 
that the cost of production of books has 
creased considerably. Some librarians that I 
know have said that the cost to us has been 
increased 30 per cent., but let’s knock off the 
10 per cent. to offset the increase in cost of 
production and we still do find that there is 
an increased cost to us of some 20 per cent. 
Now, the librarian will say he believes this; 
the bookseller will say that he does not believe 
it. Can you get the publisher to say what he 
We nearest it in 


Mr. Zimmerman’s address this morning. In 


does believe? have come 
the last two or three years we have had un- 
limited quantities of whitewash from the pub 
lishers, and for one I am heartily tired of it 
But we cannot expect a publisher or a book- 
seller to come up here and get on the stand 
and tell us what to do and how to do it. If 
we have come to that pass we had best sit 
down and fold our hands and not attempt to 
do anything —but pay the percentage. Mr. 
Zimmerman has come just as near telling us 
aS we can expect anybody to come; and per- 
haps a little nearer than we had any right to 
He has prac- 
tically told us how we can retaliate. 

See here! Let’s consider for a minute such 
a plan. 
and the rest decided that we would not buy a 
net book while it remained a net book. Would 
Would one of the 
libraries have to close its doors if we lived up 


expect from one in his position. 


Suppose for the next year you and | 


any of our libraries die? 


to the agreement exactly? Suppose we should 
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gree. We would have f for book 
purchases. There are pl i I 
that are not net-price book t 
would like to have ¢ r shelves. M 
them are better than the KS that w 
out ler the ne price ystem V one 
rary se its doors Not ne low 
many publishers would? The production 
sale of these new books is the breath of 
ie publishers, but forms no such necess 
We have the key in our han 
que 1 is, shall we use it? 
is one thing we might do rher 
her thing that is a good deal uglier ] 
not talk about that yet; I want to go 
back to another thing. Do not forget those 
ir men that were mentioned Chere were 
bout four Chere may have been six, but 
there are only about four of them now. Some 
time ago with some booksellers and 





ne publishers both large and small, I raised 


he question if any of them actually knew the 
cts. That is, I said, the librarian says he be 
lieves this is so; the bookseller says he doesn’t 
believe that is so but he believes the opposite 
is so; the publisher doesn’t say. None of 
the truth and I 
don’t know the truth; but the thing we 
truth. 
Library 


them know; you don’t know 


want 


to get at is the Suppose, then, that the 


American Association should agree 


to pay its fair share of the expenses toward a 
commission to make an investigation and find 
out the truth, and that the American Booksel- 
do the same thing 


lers’ Association should 


toward the same commission, and that the 
American Publishers’ Association should do 
likewise —in other words, that we should 
have a joint commission to find out where 
we do stand, and that we pay the b intly. 
What would be the attitude of the three asso 
ciations toward a proposition of that kind? 


The answer came back flatly from the pub- 
the 
consider any such proposition for a 
ute. Well, 
the truth? 


Another 


1 


lishers, no; Publishers’ Association will 


not 


min- 
are we to suppose they don’t want 
What are 
question to the 
the 
general led to thi 


Publishers’ Ass 


the domination of 


we [(o supposer 
same lot of 


the 


men 
attitude of publishers in 
The 


absolutely 


concerming 
answer American 
lation 1S under 
the American Booksellers’ 


do 


And I say to-day privately 


Association to-day and will practically 


what it require 
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that the American Booksellers’ Association 
is controlled practically by four booksellers. 
In other words, four booksellers are taxing 





the publicly supported libraries of America to- 
day about 20 per cent. of their book purchas- 


ing capacity. Why? Because they can. Why 
can they? Because you let them. There is no 
other answer. What are you going to do 
about it? 

Mr. ExtmenporrF: This matter is not so 


simple as it seems. We all know of the de- 
moralization of the publishing business some 
years ago. It was not only booksellers that 
were failing in all parts of the country, but 
publishers as well., The entire trade was de- 
moralized, and it was absolutely necessary for 
publishers and booksellers as a matter of self- 
preservation to take some means of assuring 
a living, and this net-price system was re- 
sorted to. They formed what is to-day prac 
tically one of the most vulnerable trusts in 
this country. If we have the money to prose- 
cute the matter in the United States courts, 
to take it out of the New York state courts, 
even in view of the Macy decision, and bring 
it to higher authority, we are in my opinion 
sure to win, and in the judgment of the very 
best men that to consult. 
But we are not in a position to do that. 

What I object to in this net-price system 


I have been able 


is not that publishers and booksellers have 
adopted measures of self-preservation, but 
that they have taken the very best class of 
their custom for a “hold-up” job. They have 
said that in our private capacity you and I 
and any one can buy books if we wish to; we 
can decide when the book is offered to us 
whether we want to pay the price or not, and 
we can accept the book or go without it, as 
we think best; but here is a certain class of 
institutions, tax-supported and public, that 
has got to have books. The booksellers de- 
mand this price because here is a purchaser 
There is where the in- 
justice comes in. What the American Li- 
brary Association should ask is that price 
protection should be entirely taken off as far 
as libraries are and that each 
should be allowed to make his own 
If he is an honest man, he has a cus- 


that has got to buy. 


concerned, 
dealer 
terms 
tomer that has got to buy and he can charge 
a living profit. Every library is willing to 
pay a living price; they want to buy at the 
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best rates they can, but they recognize that 
the dealer has got to live. But the present 
rule, in view of the fact that we have got to 
buy the books where others can exercise dis- 
cretion in the matter, is simply in the nature 
of a “hold-up;” it is a “stand-and-deliver.” 
And libraries individually or ly 
should take whatever means they can to put a 
stop to the absolute extortion that allows us 
not to make our own terms as large buyers 
and as buyers in an open market, but de- 
mands that we pay a tariff for the preserva- 
tion of booksellers who are very questionably 


collective 


worth preservation. 

Mr. Montcomery: I would like to ask Mr. 
Elmendorf whether he buys books at the low- 
est possible cash price, irrespective of this 
agreement ? 

Mr. E_menvorF: I buy books at the low- 
est possible cash price. 

Mr. Montcomery: How many here present 
buy books at the lowest possible cash price, ir- 
respective of any agreement between the pub- 
lishers and the booksellers? 

About 30 rose. 

Mr. Montcomery: Now, I ike te 
know how many would do this — would take 
advantage of any business arrangement that 


should 


might be suggested, irrespective of this agree- 
ment between publishers and booksellers. 

Miss Kerso: It is unfair to ask the members 
of this Association to put themselves on such 
record without a statement of the penalty 
which librarians commit themselves to when 
they stand up and say they would buy or they 
have bought books in this way. 

Mr. Montcomery: The first 
made when I got on the floor was to ask 
what was the moral responsibility of the li- 
brarian in this matter? 

Miss Kerso: You have not told us clearly 
—except in the bare question whether they 
would violate the agreement, or encourage 
the bookseller to violate the agreement, be- 
tween the bookseller and the publisher 

Mr. Montcomery: I put it in a different 
way. 

Miss Ketso: I think you did. 

Mr. Hopkins: Librarians are not all moral 
infants; most of them would be able to settle 
that question for themselves. I think Mr 
Montgomery’s question is a perfectly fair one, 


statement I 


and that every one who rose to answer the 








question knew perfectly well what was mean 


The PresipeNTtT: The chair decides that the 
question was perfectly fair. The second ques 
tion has now been propounded. Those whi 

1uld buy books at the lowest cash price 


} 


they could will please rise 
A large number rose 
Mr. WELLMAN: 


I want to say a word in re 
gard to ascertaining the expense < f cor t 
ing the book business from statements of 
booksellers or by a joint commission, or by 


any other means of that kind There ust 
one way of determining at what discount 
bookseller can afford to sell books to librari 
and that way is prohibited by this trust 
tion on the part of the Publishers’ Assoc 
That is, 


booksellers have told me that they could 


competition determines it. Severa 
business and make a reasonable profit allow 
ing to libraries more than the Io per cent. d 
count. If they could not there would be n 
need of enforcing a rule limiting ( 
count 


I believe 


this is a purely commercial ques 


tion and must be met by purely commercial 


methods. I believe that last year when thi 
question came up the Publishers’ Association 
ascertain wha 


I believe 


librarians woul 


action to 
was to be the attitude of lil 


that if they had seen that tl 


was watching our 


rarians 





refuse to pay the advanced prices and would 


the books that there woul 


not buy 
been the slightest difficulty in securing an in 
creased discount 

Mr. HopkINs: 
believe the same thing, 

Mr. WELLMAN: At 
cated action, ni 
defeated; the 


ferred to the Council. 


There are more of us wh 
Mr, Wellman 
that 


meeting I advo 


tt conference. That action was 
was immediately re 


We were t 
would better not offend the publishers it 


question 


Id that we 


soil sore 


was a dangerous matter! The C 





ported a recommendation to the A ition, 
appointing a committee with power to contet 


and without funds. That committee had the 


pleasure of spending its own dollars 


ings, travelling expenses and conferring with 
publishers, for a result which was a foregon: 


l When 


librarians 


con I urged communicatit g 


usion 


with through the 


ing them the state of things, and sl ing 


them some remedies at le ist, I ( yn fe ss t} at I 


was astonished to learn what I should 


. . 17 
I ! that the « mitt had 1 
Now I submit that an associa f 
iw 1 not app or I 
tent w such a committee; I su t 
r ie thing at least t t< yt 
of \ ition ought to know and | t 
the testimony of a publisher that of 
brariar n general there isn't one in f 
who does know it. Within two weeks I we 
eI ind looked at his recent 
bool When I learned the price of one, of 
I happened to know the English price 
I Why d u put a price on that book 
\ h the ] ted ( it, I can’t afford 
to vl 1 know I shall simply order 
tl hng 1 edition And he uid Mr 
Wel ! ere isn’t one library in fifty that 
eve thir f i porting Now, I 1 d that 
t is t y of tl As 1 to inform 
libs ns how the 1 import | s and 
what the tages are and to offer some 
narisot f ' There is a work that 
I t t where there i difference 
f t S62 tween the pr j ' 
Ene | k can be purct 1 and the ¢ 
{ l 
+ A ’ 
\l- And | . ‘ 
etter on 
Mr. V MA rhe only t vhicl 
1 it he | lishers is hat w iffect 
their pox They adopt aa v 
eving that they will thus increase their sale 
If they are 1 to believe otherw they will 
very ql y ndon the 10 per cent. rule 


[he one remedy which has been suggested 





which ght include importing where that 

d rable elr I Z far po | I m 

pur f the net-price books. But the pet 
j ‘ , 

on adv g that proced ha uid he 

would leave it to individuals and not have the 


point on v I t clear, and I would 
isk why tl \ ns! d not t n 
certed tior I s} et i M Jone 
this que ! 

Mr. Joni \\ ‘ r local com 
munit to face on tl t nd the local 

n ' é tw ve ertain 
of the 1 f we have a 
publ I public taxation 
we have a t have the new boo is they 
ire p hed I tl } t t we can draw 
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most exorbitantly priced books; but if we 
should say that we would not buy any books, 
I think we should get into a good deal of dif- 
ficulty. I think it is better to leave this to the 
individual judgment of the librarians. 

Mr. WettMAN: You misunderstood my 
question. I didn’t mean books 
should be bought, but why should not the 
Association take concerted action in limiting 
the number of net books that should be 
bought, so that this action would be more 


that no net 


powerful? 

Mr, Jones: I do not object to the Associa- 
tion taking such concerted action. 

Mr. Hopkins: I wish to carry Mr. Jones’s 
objection on the other question one step fur- 
ther than he has, and I hope that I am not 
taking too much time. It is quite true that 
the librarians will have to face their commu- 
They need not fear their communi- 
ties very much. But the librarian of the pub- 
lic library will have one other thing very much 
more to be feared. The librarian of the pub- 
lic library in the town is usually the appointee 
of a board which in its turn is appointed by 
Now, the mayor can’t help being 
Che publishers have considerable 
and 


nities 


the mayor. 
vulnerable. 
business strength, tact and discretion; 
they have a way of reaching out and touching 
things. So your librarian may feel something 
touch him on the shoulder. If we attempt 
concerted action and say we will not purchase 
any net books within the period allotted for 
their protection, that is a way in which they 
will get back at us almost certainly. But after 
all, if we will do it and let our action be both 
quick and severe, some of them will fall. 
[here is one other thing that we could do 
that would be 
much easier to select one good specimen and 
shake him good and hard. And if you pick 
the right one, what will become of the Amer- 


would be a deal uglier. It 


ican Publishers’ Association? 

Mr. Matkan: I was going to ask, Mr. 
President, to have the lady's privilege of say- 
ing the last two words. In regard to the 
formation of the Booksellers’ Association, I 
am not responsible for it. They didn’t con- 
sult me. The main reason why I am in favor 
of the Booksellers’ Association is that we in 
New York could hardly exist with the com- 
petition of the dry goods stores, which sell all 
new books of any value, of any publisher, at 
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almost below cost and use them as “leaders.” 
That competition we booksellers 
couldn’t stand, and that is one of the reasons 
for the formation of the Booksellers’ Asso- 
Mr. Hopkins stated that it would be 
Well, 


for the 


general 


ciation. 
fairer to make all books at one price. 
that the learned 
American Publishers’ Association 
that they could not enforce any uniform price 
on any books but copyright books, and that 
would knock out any movement to make all 
books net. You take a book like the “States- 
man’s year-book,” which is published net and 
That book we can sell at 
any price we choose. I do not want to be any 
way personal, but I would like to mention 
that Mr. Hopkins also stated that if libraries 
didn’t buy books the publishers would go out 
wouldn't be 


I believe counsel 


has said 


is an importation. 


of business and the booksellers 
Well, now, what does that mean? 
pre 


successful. 
A year-and-a-half or two years ago, 


vious to the entrance of the Booklovers’ 
Library, we did an immense business in 
fiction, and there wasn’t a new novel that 


any large dealer did not sell 250 copies of 
very easily. But I must say, almost as a posi- 
tive assertion, that since the Booklovers’ Li 
brary has come in our fiction sales have fallen 
off about 50 per cent. Well, if this applies to 
the Booklovers’ Library it probably applies to 
the public libraries, too; if they didn’t have 
the books, while everybody wouldn’t buy 
books, more people probably might step into 
a bookstore, and even with the loss of the 
books sold to public libraries the publishers 
would sell just as many copies. It seems so 
to me. That is all. 

S. F. McLean: I had no thought of enter- 
ing into this discussion, but there have been 
a few statements made which seem to me are 
not quite right. The statement has been 
made that the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation is controlled by four men. I am a 
charter member of the American Booksellers’ 
Association, and that, upon my word of 
honor, is news. I never heard it before, 

Mr. Hopkins: I imagine not, sir. 

Mr. McLean: And I don’t know it yet! 
The Booksellers’ Association, of course, like 
all similar organizations, has its committees 
to look after the important matters that come 
before it. Booksellers, being scattered from 
Maine to California, cannot possibly act on 








every question that comes up, but I wish to 


assure you that whenever there is an election 
o> any matter of special importance a vote Is 
sent broadcast to every member of the asso 


recorded and counted 


and that vote is 
Four men or forty-four men d 


atior 
as it cast 


1 the American Book 


not, emphatically, control 
sellers’ Association, to the best of my know 


edge and belief. And, furthermore, it certain 


ly is the case that the American Publishers’ 


Association is not dictated to by the Ameri 
can Booksellers’ Association 
Mr. Mr. Mc 
Lean if he remembers my reading the letters 
of Mr. Brett and Mr. Scribner, who 
2? 


n view of the opposition of the Booksellers 


Preoptes: I would like to ask 
said that 


Association” they declined to grant our re 


quest? 

Mr. McLean: I must confess that I was 
not here at the time and did not hear that 
read 


In regard to the matter of Io per cent 
profit, it seems to me that there is no library, 
public or otherwise, that does its business, 
pays its librarians and assistants, its coal and 
light, and all running expenses on less than 
10 per cent. of the income set aside for that 
library. I doubt if there is a library that, if 
it gets $5000 a year, can be run on less than 
$500. Now, if that be true of a public library, 
which is ordinarily rent free and has other 
privileges, how under heavens can a book- 
seller live on 10 per cent, profit when he pays 
gas, fuel, clerks, and other ex 
penses, and has no source of income but the 


done. A_ bookseller 


insurance 


public? It cannot be 
cannot live under modern circumstances on 
less than 25 per cent., and a vote was taken 
on that very point. It was not decided by four 
men. A vote was sent broadcast, and that 
was the result. 
Mr. Hopkins: 
the duty of the public library to furnish the 


Therefore it is, of course 
25 per cent. 

Mr. McLean: No, I do that. I 
made the statement because, so far as I know, 
this point had not been brought up. At the 
last Booksellers’ Association this 
story was told: In a certain town they wanted 


not say 


meeting 
to increase their library. Somebody in au 
thority made up a list of the prominent citi- 
zens of the they 
thought those citizens ought to be willing to 


town and noted what 





aonate for this spt al D C ise tund 
Phe bookseller was put down for a hun 
lred dollars. The bookseller did not at first 
rating; he thought he would get 

i on the books they wanted t 

ary But when it ’ t 

ying he never got a chance even t tima 
the books. They were all sold from New 
York. Now, one of the ideas of the Ameri 
2n Booksellers’ Association is that it will 
foster a bookstore in all towns: all orders 
will not go to New York as that particular 
le 1. And I think you will at once se« 
force 1 reas for that. If in Niagara 
here the rarian buys the books from the 
Niagara bookstore, a store is supported in th 
tcw the money stays in the town; the edu 
tional influences ¢ nating from the book 
tore remain for the town, and the town i 
benefited thereby. The point was also made, 
I think, that librarians buy more net books 

than all other buyers 

Mr. Hopkins: I did not make any such 


Statement. I said that the public library buys 
more net books than any other single class of 
buyers, and it is true 

Mr. McLean 


doubt that is true 


I did not so understand. No 

Finally, let me recall the 
yu can catch more flies with 
think the 
Library should 
» the American Publishers’ 


old adage that y 
honey than with vinegar. I what 


American Association do is 


to recommend t 


Association such alterations and changes as 
they desire. I do not think they will succeed 
by saying “you must.” Of course, you look 
at it from the standpoint of the librarian, and 
money as you 
look at it from 
| and I want 
as I can get, and the 
Will do 
together in an amicable way? 

; was ted, I think, 
Whether the publish 
I can’t 


that the booksellers would 


much for 


book seller, 


you want your 


as 


can as a 


get. 4 
the standpoint of the bookseller 
as much for my m 
stn 


ney 


publisher does same we not 


better if we get 
Such a commi suge 
would be a good idea 


ers would consent to it or not say, 
but it seems to me 
brarians and publishers half 


ind that, it 


be glad to meet 
seems to me, is 


in settling 


way at any t 


ime, 
the only way that we shall succeed 


this or any other knotty problem 


Mr. Hopkin Since I have told the gentle- 
man who ha ist left the stand some news to 
him, perhaps I can tell him something else 








I50 
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that will be news. I may say, if any reply 
to his query is needed, that unfortunately he 
left out “practically” from my statement that 


four booksellers practically control the Amer 


ican Booksellers’ Association. Some of you 
will remember that. 
The publishers’ and booksellers’ associa- 


tions say very frankly and openly that they 
have spent a good many hundreds of dollars 


ainers the last year or two. Of course 


in ret 
they had a right to; they are business organ- 
izations. Have we not such rights? Shall we 


do it? Are we a business organization, or is 
this simply a sentimental affair? 

I was glad to hear the last speaker’s cordial 
commendation of the suggestion I made for 
a joint commission. Some such arrangement 
would be gratifying. Perhaps I had better 
move that we make overtures toward getting 
such a joint commission and that we agree 
to pay our full third of the expense of the 
commission whose duty it should be to find 
the truth about these relations. If you 
If you like 


out 
like I would make such a motion 


better another kind of motion I would be 
ready to make that. But I do not quite 
know what to do because I don’t know what 


you want and you do not tell me. Will some- 
body else make the motion? 
Mr. Montcomery: I move that the matter 


be referred to the Council 


Mr. Horxrns: I would add that the Coun- 
ci! be required to consider and report a 
method of action by or before to-morrow 


night for the further action of this Associa- 
tion. Voted 
Adjourned, 12.15 p.m 


FOURTH SESSION 
(Auprtorrum Natura. Foop Co., THurspay 
MorNiNG, JUNE 25.) 


The meeting called to order at 9.55 
o'clock by President Hosmer. 

President Hosmer: When Niagara Falls 
was determined upon as a place of meeting 
for this convention, being on the frontier, it 
was felt that it would be especially appro- 
priate to give this meeting, if possible, an in- 
To that end the pro- 
Professor Goldwin 


was 


ternational character 


gram committee inv ited 





Smith, one of the leading literary men of the 
age in which we live, to give the principal 
address of the occasion. Professor Goldwin 
Smith had a career in England full of 
honor; he has had also a career in Canada. 
It is no stretching of the matter to say that 
he has likewise had a career in the United 
States. He has considered various parts of 
the history of England; he has considered 
the conditions of Canada; he is one of the 
best historians of the United States, his work 
having all the more value from the fact that 
it is not an undiscriminating eulogy of the 
United but that he out our 
faults while he recognizes our merits. Un- 
fortunately Professor Smith has been ill and 
unable to give us the address, but in spite of 
weakness he has honored us by coming to 

He consents to speak a few 
and I have the great honor of 


has 


States, points 


our meeting. 
words to us, 
presenting to you Professor Goldwin Smith, 
of Toronto 

GoLtpwin SmitH: I could not refuse to re- 
spond to so kind an invitation, The power of 
saying a “few words” is an American gift 
and I am a Britisher, and although I am an 
emeritus professor of Cornell and greatly 
cherish that honor, it has not conferred on 
me the American gift. 
I could not respond to the call so kindly 
made upon me to give a studied address at 
this meeting. The fact is that I am not only 
just recovering from a severe illness, which 
makes it impossible for me to address a large 


audience, but I am suffering from the incur- 


I am very sorry that 


able disease of eighty years. There was also 
another impediment — my ignorance of the 
subject. 

I am very grateful indeed to librarians. I 


owe to them not only books, but guidance as 
to what I should read, and that is a very im 
portant part of a librarian’s My 
old friend Mark Pattison your 
profession not to taste of the cup which you 
He said, “The librarian who 


function. 
condemned 


offer to others 
3ut though you may not be 
know 


reads is lost.” 

read, are allowed to 
what are the contents of books and to be help- 
ful indeed to the student. A formidable fu- 
ture opens before the librarian. I saw in a 
New York paper the other day a list of new 
novels for the season; it filled two columns 


allowed to you 








and a half, in small type. 
that question of Fiction 
must not anticipate it 


and I 
ips the 
most age 
that poetry has collapsed and apparently given 


but it is perh 


remarkable literary event of this 


way to fiction, which now absorbs the imagi- 
native powers. Look around the world, and 


I think you will not find a great poet now liv- 


have still Swinburne; 


In England we 
old friend Sir Edwin Arnold, 
with his gift of luscious language; Mr. Wat- 
But we can 
And 
f Eu- 


Poetry seems suddenly to have col- 


ing 
we have my 
son writes some good things 
hardly say that we have a great poet 
it is the same in the other countries of 
rope 


lapsed. 


quiry what is the connection of poetry with 


[t is a very curious subject of in- 


the general moods and development of a na- 
tion? Now fiction reigns, and its production 
has become an enormously lucrative trade. I 
regard the novel as a sort of intellectual sa- 
loon. It kas upon the mind much the san 

effect that the ordinary saloon has upon the 
body. I do not see how the continual reading 
of novels can fail to confuse moral ideals and 
to somewhat disqualify for unromantic duties 
ption 
I heartily wish that I could have contributed 
A bet- 


contributed 


I am much obliged for your kind rec« 


more to the success of this meeting 
} 


ter speech I might easily have 


but it for 
tribute a warmer sense of the 





would be impossible me to con 
worth of what 
librarians do for us, or more 


libraries and 


hearty thanks for their he!p 


REPORT OF COUNCIL 

The Secretary: In the matter of relations 
with the booktrade, the Council reports that 
it finds it impossible within the time allotted 
to make a definite and formal report on this 
subject, and therefore reports progress. 
Louis has 
been chosen as the meeting place for 1g04, in 
Library 


Regarding place of meeting, St 


conjunction with an International 
Congress, the meeting to be held in October 
RELATIONS OF AND BOOKTRADI 


Mr 


LIBRARIES 


Hopkins: May I 


progress on the question of relations with the 


the Association may 


this 


that 
report at 


booktrade means 


expect further evenings s¢ 


sion? This body yesterday gave the Coun 
of action 


instructions to report a plan 


this evening’s meeting 


isk if this report of 





Mr. Peoptes: I have to that the ¢ 
has the matter under consideration It is a 
topic that cannot be decided in an hour 
present practical plan that would 
mend a he Association requires tin 
and we will have to ask the indulgence: f 
the \ ’ ‘ft it can he hor ohly 
¢ lere 

P. B. W H Without desiring to force 
the hand f the Council, but to get this mat 

lefinitely before the Association, I have a 

resolution which I desire to offer. It 
follow 

Whereas, An effort is being made on the 
part of the American Booksellers’ Associa 
tion to secure an extension of the period of 
protection of net-price books from one year 
t two vear and 

Whereas, It is the declared intention of said 
Association to work for the ultimate abolish 
ment of all discounts to libraries: be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the A. L. A 
be and is hereby directed to provide for the 

ediate establishment of a committe, prop 


erly financed, whose 


nformed as to th 


duty it shall be to keep 
s and other movements det 
lt brary interests; to represent the 
re the proper bodies, boards, of- 
hicers Or committees which have under consid- 
eration such matters. with especial reference 
1 discounts; to advise, at 


prices and 


> >» 


least twice yearly, librarians as to the meth- 
is and advisability of importing books; and 
to report through said Council at least once 


each year, with recommendations for such ac- 
tion on the part of the members of the A. L. 
secure for libraries fair 
on the merits of this sug- 
n I have nothing to say. It may be an 
stion, but the Council has been 





instructed to bring in some plan to the Asso 
has reported progress, 
time 


ut has asked in effect for further 


ction upon this 


rrow morning's 
Hut: In offering this resolution it 
matter out of 
the hands of the Council, and if it is satis- 


lling that the 


factory to 1 nder | am w 

resolution should go to the Council, with the 
proviso that if it not reported on the con- 
vention should have an opportunity to ex- 
press itself on the resolution to-morrow. 


A G § TOSEPHSON I offer an amend- 


effect that Mr, Wright’s resolu- 
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tion be referred to the Council, to be reported 

this evening. Voted 
Mr. Hopkins: In 

with others, on the program to-night, I 


view of the fact that I 
am, 
have taken the liberty of asking the individual 
members on to-night’s program to join with 


me in a request that the program for to-night 


be set aside for a consideration cf the report 
of the Council on relations with the book- 
trade, and I therefore move that the program 


for to-night be set favor of such a 


aside in 


discussion. 


Mr. BricHam: I trust the motion will not 
prevail. We have looked forward to this 
evening's program with great anticipation. 


The members on the program for this even- 
ing have come far to perform the parts as- 
signed them. There was nothing for them to 
do when asked if they would give way but to 
say they couldn’t have said no; but we 
can’t afford to let them carry out their with- 
drawal It is a wrong precedent anyway. 
The program committee has worked for 
weeks and months upon this program, and it 


yes; 


should be carried out. 
Mr. Hopktns’ motion was lost. 
Dr, CaNnrFieLp then took the chair. 


Miss PrumMMER read the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
TRAINING. 
(See p. 83.) 

The CHatRMAN: In the discussion of this 


subject we will hear from Miss Stearns. 
Miss STEARNS: The Wisconsin commission 
is in no sense in an apologetic attitude con- 
cerning its summer school. It regards the 
summer school simply as an expedient or de- 
vice for meeting an actual need in small com- 
munities in the that cannot afford to 
import or employ trained or experienced ser- 
Just as soon as the towns in the west 
the summer 


west 


vice. 
can afford to have such service 
schools will be discontinued. Library condi- 
tions in the west are not easily understood 
here in the east. We still have in Wisconsin 
hundreds of little places all through the for- 
ests where Polish, Norwegian, Swedish and 
Belgian settlers are coming in, and cutting 
out farms or little settlements for themselves 
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in the heart of the forest. We wish to make 
good American citizens of those people, and 
the get a meeting to- 
gether, and we show them the necessity of 


in this little 


we go to towns, we 


a public library. There will be 
town of, say, 200 people, not one perhaps who 
ever heard before of a free public library. 
They are paying for school-houses, for side- 
walks, churches, 
municipal improvements ; 
ily taxed, but such a community will ofttimes 


tor 


for water works, for 


they are very heav- 


make an appropriation of $200— which is a 
very large amount to them — for a little pub- 
lic library. Now, there is not a woman in 
that town who has ever had library experi- 
ence or library training. The town picks out 
the best young woman that it can find to run 
that little library; they pay that librarian $100 
a year, and in one instance in Wisconsin a 
librarian who received $100 a year spent $65 
of that hundred for tuition, board and rail- 
road fare to attend the summer school that 
she might get the help, the instruction, the in- 
spiration which the school could give. When 
this young woman goes back to the little town 
she is not left to her own devices. An officer 
of the library commission goes to the town, 
aids in selecting the books and stays there 
three, four, five or six weeks, just as long a 
time as is necessary to start the library, to 
classify, to shelve, practically to organize that 
library for that young woman, all the time 
teaching her so that the work may be contin- 
ued in the future. After the library is or- 
ganized the library instructor or organizer 
goes back to that town again and again, not 
in any way in the sense of inspectorship, but 
in friendly visiting. Of course, there are li- 
brarians in Wisconsin who are in actual em- 
ployment there, come to the summer 
school] to get a knowledge of better methods. 


who 


They go back to their libraries, they work out 
the methods they have learned, and then they 
come back again for a supplementary course. 
The summer school, be it understood, is not 
in any sense a money-making institution. 
When it was started in 1895, Senator Stout 
paid the entire expenses for the school for the 
first two years. Now it has become practical- 
ly self-supporting, but since the state 
doubled the appropriation of the commission 
at the last session of the legislature, we pro- 


has 








pose to make the summer school wholly 
Next 


students, fees will be wholly removed 


year, for Wisconsin 


to our students. 


Now, what are the results of this 


better Knowledge 


summer 
school training? It gives a 
of library methods and impresses upon stu 
dents all the time that this is not the end of 
their work; that this, of course, | 


ginning. Many students come back for fur- 


ther work, and in some instances some 1- 
uates have gone to take the two-years’ course 
at the regular library schools. But the best 
result of the summer library school is to bring 
together the librarians of little towns and get 


them into touch with what we call the library 
spirit. 

Mr. BricHam: I feel somewhat strange in 
talking on library training, because I am in- 
nocent of all knowledge of it. My position 
is like that of the 
was 


member of 
feet ad- 


“wild western” 


Parliament who found on his 


dressing a after Fox, Burke and 


Pitt had spoken. 
him how he dared to speak under those cir- 


; + 
ust 


question 
Some of his friends asked 


cumstances, and his answer was, “I am 
as much interested as they are.” That is 
Take, for instance, the state of Mas- 


my 
excuse. 
sachusetts and the state of Iowa — Massachu- 
setts with its libraries and trained librarians 
everywhere; Iowa with its library possibili- 
ties. If we do not need training, who does? 
I take this subject very seriously, and I take 
great satisfaction now in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to the Library Association and 
to the schools that have given this Ass: 
My first call for help was to 


\cia- 
tion its strength. 
the library school, and I accepted a cataloger 








sent me. My second obligation was when 
that cataloger was called up higher, and I 
found that I could get another who would 
not revolutionize things, but would tal 

the work where the other had left off and 
carry it along on the same general lines. Then 


came the organization of our library commis- 
sion, and I found a trained librarian to act 
and I have never found that our 
too 


for her work on the stump, as one might call 


as secretary, 


secretary knew much about cataloging 


it. When we finally had our commission the 
call began to come for more trained help, and 


for a l 


then came the desire school 
We haven't any lumber regions in 


summer 


Iowa, but 
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we have wid reach g pra with tie 
braries, school libraries and mall ege 
braries, and we have many worthy women 
and a few worthy men who lack the t: 

Zt t you have had, but who have the | 
for the work and the desire to do the work, 

d to them we were indebted for the libr y 
movement in Iowa. It was that they might 
get e with the great library movement 
of the country that our summer school was 
instituted. There is no question that there 
$ a new library spirit in our state; our state 
library a ition has taken new fe 5 
reaching out for higher standards, we are dis- 
cussing new themes, and we think we can do 


very much. Every one of the trained libra- 
rians who has come into our state, whether 
she likes the name or not, is a missionary and 


is doing missionary work. This is my ex- 


perience, and in my experience you will find 
my tribute to library training 

The (¢ 

Library sche 

of previous practical experience 

Miss FRANCES The 

practical library work before theoretical and 


HAIRMAN: We will now hear of 


ol training from the standpoint 


RATHBONE: value of 


technical training has been discussed many 


times, but oftenest from the school’s point of 
view. I would take the individual’s point of 
view. 

Through practical library work one learns 
whether one really likes it, and so can be sure 


one is making no mistake in investing in a 





library school training. Besides this, one has 
a ice to discover what kind of library 
work one is best fitted for, and so can choose 


the school and the course that will best round 


’ 


out one's natural capabilities. This precludes 
many mistakes and places one in harmony 
with the spirit of the course, which increases 
its effectiveness enormously. Then, too, one 


is in readiness to instruction un- 


derstandingly, with a true valuation of its im- 
portance and with a chance for poised appre- 
ciation of the points brought out. The library 
throwing side- 
faced 
but one set 
had the 


1 it 


rood 


school course nstantly 


lights on the diffic has from 


and with 


of conditions. Wherever 


one point of view only 
one ha 


ract 


e, and however 


I 
have been, there must be 


ical experien may 
limitations. Given 


the most inspiring librarian as a guide, he 
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cannot change the conditions, location nor 
kind of library his happens to be, and these 
must be the limitations of the assistant’s ex- 
perience. If he is not an inspiring librarian, 
and not interested in recent methods of work, 
the assistant loses accordingly. In a small li- 
brary there is not the need for speed, and 
there are economies usually necessary that 
cut off possible activities of the library. But 
then in a small library there is chance for 
rounded experience that a large library can- 
not give. In a large library one has a larger 
and more varied experience in one depart- 
ment, and therefore gains greater efficiency in 
that. But one “knows only superficially de- 
partments outside of one’s own, can have prac- 
tical training only in the elementary or cleri- 
cal lines of work in other departments, and 
cannot, therefore, gain a rounded knowledge 
of library science. So promotion and in- 
crease of salary beyond a certain point are 
doubtful. 

For both library 
school course does its effective work. It fur- 
nishes a background for all one’s future. It 
fills in the gaps, rounds out the potentialities, 
develops latent powers, gives one the courage 
of knowledge to dare! Before the course one 
did not know in how many ways a problem 
might be met beside the familiar way. After 
it, even if one chose that same way, one 
would know why and could defend the choice. 
there is an opportunity for 


sets of conditions the 


Just as until 
choice there is litthe moral growth and stam- 
ina, so in library work, until there is a suffi- 
cient background of knowledge to make choice 
of method and even choice of work possible, 
there is but a limited growth and outlook for 
the librarian. There may be conditions and 
complications that would prevent one from 
taking a library school course, but if one is 
ambitious, interested in the work and judged 
fitted for it by those with whom one’s work 
is cast, I can see no such short road to effi- 
as a library 


cient and compensating work 
school course. The practical money return 
can but be greater, and the process is all 


pleasure if one is not afraid of hard work — 
and if one is, he ought not to enter the library 
field. 

To put in practice what hae been studied in 
theory and in strictly technical lines is, appar- 
ently, more necessary to a student who has 
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had no practical experience before. It cer- 
tainly is invaluable in fixing his knowledge 
and giving him command of himself. But it 
is equally invaluable in a larger way to the 
student with previous experience, for it lets 
him compare. Experience without training is 
one-sided and often narrow and self-satisfied. 
Training without experience leaves one un- 
certain, with a feeling that one is supposed 
tc know, does know, but with a vague help- 
lessness and dread of cutting loose. And this 
is dispelled by practical work as part of the 
course —command of self is gained. 

Neither experience nor training can bring 
out what was not latent in the individual; can 
give common sense if one has it not; can do 
more than develop tact and judgment and 
poise and power and justice and breadth and 
character. But the influence of schools in 
these lines can be wide-spread and deep and 
their inspiration lasting. And given experi- 
ence plus training and plus such influence, 
the student is in a fair way for larger library 
usefulness and to find himself. 

Miss Emiry Ciarke: I am to tell, first, why 
I went to a library school; second, what I 
gained there; third, what the consequences 
were. 

The circumstances which sent me to a li- 
brary school were perhaps a little unusual. I 
had been trying for a year to catalog in a 
public library under difficulties, having had 
very limited instruction to work on. Long 
before the end of the year I had learned that 
the things I did not know about library work 
in general and cataloging in particular were 
too numerous to mention. I wanted more 
definite rules of action, better methods — in- 
cidentally, I wanted a larger salary. 

In the school course I got very much what 
I was looking for, but I also gained much 
that I had not dreamed of finding 

Instruction in methods of work, learning 
the technique of library science, are a great 
deal, but that is not all nor the most impor- 
tant part of what you gain in a library school. 

There is a widening of the horizon, a rais- 
ing of ideals, as you realize the large field of 
work outside your own little vineyard. Chil- 
dren’s work, with the 
Home libraries and Travelling libraries —all 
these larger interests were new to me. Li- 
brary work acquired a broader meaning as I 


co-operation schools, 








turned from the 


to dealing with the outside world 


~ 

< 
= 
7 


I do not mean to say that untrair 


ers are lacking in zeal and interest in their 





work, but there is a certain fine enthusiasm 
and generous emulation contagious in the 
brary school which few of its students 

age to escape. I have also noticed in the 


work of library school graduates a superior 


ity in accuracy—a finish and attention to 


details. At the same time there is sometimes 


danger of making a fetich of library sch 


methods to the point of being unwilling or 
unable to adapt them to the unusual circum 





stances of one’s position, or the prejudices of 
one’s board of trustees 

In teaching the more practical work of a 
library, I think it would be a great advan- 
could school have a good-sized 


tage every 


public library annexed, where the students 
could not only act as assistants, but each in 
turn serve as librarian. The next best thing 
would be to have on the staff of every library 
school at had 
five years’ experience as the head of a public 
library of at least 15,000 And I 
would suggest that one of her subjects sh 


least one instructor who had 
volumes 
uld 
be a short course in bookkeeping and library 
accounts. Doubtless men know these things 
by instinct, but women do not, and so much 
business ability is expected nowadays of a 
that a little for 
such work would be a great advantage 


librarian previous training 
No one can doubt that a course in a library 
My 


own salary, which was very small as an un 


school is a good investment financially 
trained worker, was doubled at once in the 
entered on leav 


could not have 


which I 
which I 
at the Armour Insti 


organizing work 
ing school — work 
done without my 
tute School 

Mr. CruNnpeN: Mr. President. I think you 
will all 


year 


agree with me that the report of the 


Committee on Library Training is one of the 
best reports the A. L. A 
I have never heard 


has ever listened to 
a be tter considered, more 
comprehensive report in the whole history of 
the Association, and I think it is so valuable 
that it ought to be in more available shape 
than it will be in the Proceedings of the A 
But first 
mendations be referred in the usual order t 
the Council, 


sociation I move that the recon 


and the committee be discharged 


technicalit f ] ing 
technicalities ilalORINE 





SSJON - 
l hearty inks O Ass 
J l 
Mr. ExtmenporF: I would « t 
heartily what Mr. Crunden has said in reg 
to the value of this report. 1 have n 
nything before the As ition ¢ 
S 1 e the thor ‘ V l 
the cor ttee has gone into this matter 
the clearness with which it has been | 
but, as a member of the Association 
t p dinary comprehension, I have 
not been able to fully take in this report, d 
I l g a formal way, to lay | 
fore the Council the extreme desiral f 
having reports as this printed before- 
» that we may get not a set reading, 
but a valuable discussion of the contents of 
the report. We should insist that our au 
thorities should give us such reports in the 


form in which we may make the best and 
most use of them 
Mr 


I wi 


other point that 


You will 


Hoi KINS There is one 
uld like to call attention to 


made 


notice that in the report reference was 
to a set of standards. Of course, these stand 
ards were mentioned in the report, but the 


Association and its members might like a 


fuller and plainer statement of these stand 


ards. I wish that whatever action we now 
take regarding the report and its recom 
mendations to the Council, permit also our 


asking this committee to make a further state 


ment of the standards 


Mr. Dewey I was about to make the ve ry 


same proposition This committee has han 
led this subject and studied it and knows it 
from top to bottor ind they can put in a 
Tew entences a digest as to what the tand 
ird f library training sl d be I 

ond the suggest 1 that th ime | ttee 
be asked to submit a digest of the variou 
standards re ended for library 100] 
f the var kind 





Mr. Hopkin I now 1 that the com 
mittee’s report be accept re ne 
dations referred to the ( cil, and that the 
committee be asked to form te tatement 
ot the tandard he re ed f the fT , 

brary schools 1 that t ! ttee then 

e discharged. Voted 

Adjourned, 12.15 p.m 
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President Hosmer called the 


order at 8.20 p.m, 


meeting to 


The secretary read the 


COUNCIL ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
BOOKTRADE, 


REPORT OF 


(See Transactions of Council. 
which was accepted. 
Papers on 
FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


were read by Miss Isaper Ety Lorp (p. 28), 
A. E. Bostwick (p. 31), Dr. B. C. Srerner 
(p. 33), and J. C. Dana (p. 36). 


E. W. GatmLiarp read a paper on 
GREATER FREEDOM IN THE USE OF BOOKS 
(See p. 38.) 


Anpverson H. Hopkins spoke on 


COM MERCIAL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES : THEIR IN- 


FLUENCE UPON AND RELATIONS WITH THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Mr. Hopkins: Commercial circulating li- 


braries may be rationally and not very scien- 
tifically classed or divided into three classes, 
the first one of which let us call the salaried 
class, the kind of commercial circulating li- 
brary that is organized upon a basis of paying 
salaries to its employees. These, like the Book- 
lovers’ Library and the Tabard Inn Library, 
operate for the most part in the larger cities 
The second class 
That is, they are 
organized on the basis that the manager must 
make the business pay him his salary in each 


and towns of the country. 
we may call non-salaried. 


particular place. These operate for the most 
part in the smaller villages and towns of the 
country, although they have headquarters in 
the larger cities, and the types are the Ply- 
the libraries, 
Boston 


mouth libraries or Parmalee 


with headquarters at and Chicago. 
Che third class is that often called bookstore 
or book like the 
Century Library, run by the branches of the 
American Publication and 


bookstores in various cities have what 


club libraries, Twentieth 


saptist Society, 


many 
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call book clubs, which are virtually 
lending libraries. So far as I know these 
comprise the three classes of commercial cir- 
culating libraries. There three distinct 
classes and the fact that they exist would 
seem to indicate that there is some reason for 


they 


are 


their existence. 

Now, leaving that and passing on to the 
question of their influence upon the public 
library, we are at once led to a brief consid- 
eration of the functions of the public library. 
From the educational may 
say, putting them alphabetically, that these 
functions are: amusement, instruction, re- 
And it seems likely that the influence 
libraries 


standpoint, we 


search. 
of commercial 
lead in public libraries to a decrease of fic- 
tion reading, a decrease of circulation and an 
increase of instruction. The question, then, 
as I conceive it, is, What is to be our atti- 


circulating would 


tude toward the commercial circulating li- 
brary? That is what I would like to have 
you answer. 


Purp B. Wricnt read a paper on 

DUPLICATE PAY COLLECTIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS 
(See p. 40.) 

A second paper on this subject was read by 
J. F. Lancton (p. 41). 

W. R. Eastman: Regarding the last sub- 
ject, I would like to ask the simple question 
whether a free library, so called, giving spe- 
cial privileges to special borrowers for pay, 
and making money thereby and doing good 
also, is still entitled to be called a free library? 
In this state the legislature entrusts us with 
funds to be given to free libraries. Would 
we be justified in giving a portion of those 
funds to a library which gave special privi- 
leges for pay? 

Mr. Dewey: 


sensical 


I think that is the most non- 
that advanced 
The objection has been raised before, but I 
am delighted to find that libraries are ignoring 
it, and going on giving out good reading at 


argument could be 


a low cost, increasing their facilities and not 
worrying over the question whether it is con 
stitutional or not. The same argument would 
close our parks because we could get a glass 
of soda water there; it wouldn’t be a free 
park any more because soda water was sold 


in it. 
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Mr, Crunpven: Look at it this way: Sup- 
pose in any town library in this country a 
number of citizens were to organize a book 
club. Instead of passing the books on from 
one neighbor to another, as is generally done, 
they come to the public librarian and say, 
“Fifty of us have formed a book club to read 
the new books when they come out. You don’t 
have them. We don’t blame you. We know 
you can’t afford to buy them; but we want 
to read them while they are fresh. Now, we 
will buy all the good new books that come 
out and will give them to you after we get 
through with them. You have no objection 
to taking such a donation, have you?” “No,” 
the librarian says. “What do you expect me 
to do in return for that?” “Just leave them 
on your open shelves and charge them to the 
members of our club as they go out. If yeu 
will do that the club, in return, will give you 
all those books at the end of a few months, 
after we have read them.” That is practically 
what is done, only there is no formation of a 
club. The library organizes the club, so to 
speak. It puts the books on the shelves. The 
people come in of their own volition. Any- 
body can join by paying five cents and taking 
the book, and when those comparatively few 
people get through with them the books be- 
long to all the other people. The other peo- 
ple are benefited, in the first place, by the 
lessening of competition for books not in 
this collection. There is a little profit; we do 
not aim to make a profit, but it comes in 
What is done with it? It is given to the 
mass of readers of the library; it buys just 
that many more books of some other kind 
So that those who use the collection of du- 
plicates are benefited by having .the books 
when they are new, and those who decline to 
ise them—and a few make the complaint 
that has been ment.oned here—are nevert! 
less benefited by it, first, by reducing the 
number of competitors for the regular copi 
and finally by the fact that $500 a year is 
turned into the treasury to buy more books 

Mr. Bostwick: Mr. Dewey’s illustration of 
the public park is not quite fair. When we 
charge for books in a public library we are 
charging in one part of the library for the 
same kind of thing that is free in another 
part. A more exact illustration, it seems to 


me, would be if a part of a public park sh« 
be set aside and an admission fee theret 
charged, or, if an admission fee to a public 
park were charged for one d y in the 

seems to me we have a perfect rig 


iy that in so far as an admission tee 





to be charged to the public park, that park 
“ not tree park 

Mr. Crunpen: I can give an illustrat 
ibout the park. Forest Park, in St. | 

a very large place and is entirely fre« t 
we have an arrangement which everybody 
thinks is perfectly legitimate. We | 
ganized an amateur athletic association and 
we have the privilege of a corner of the park 
suitable for ir purposes, where we have put 
up a clubho e, and we charge $10 i year tor 
admission to that part of the park. The only 


stipulation on the part of the city was that 
we should not be exclusive, and that anybody 


of proper character should be allowed to join 





that club. I think that is an exact compari 
son of the two cases 

Dr. Sterner: There is another point to be 
made which shows how inextricably the last 
two subjects we have discussed are bound 
together, namely, the question of pay collec- 
tions and the question of commercial libra- 
ries. This is, that the free library, as soon 


he question of forming a pay 


as it goes into 
collection, is going into the commercial field 
So long as the free library charges nothing 
for its facilities to the public there is no 
question of any commercial element coming 


in. As soon as it establishes pay collections 





there « cs mmercial element Then 
the question immediately comes up whether 
the p brary ha 1 right to take the 
comme field; whether, in other word 
he Pp blic 1 hould estab ha < ec 

I ot p P ‘ . ’ nece irily 
prod 1 profit If they produce a fit 
then t pul ) rect ire probably 
personally 1 e to the people of the 
city for i pul ney for private priv 
lege It may be a q i er they are 
free rent to tl juplicate collection, and while 


probably that small a matter that legally 


no judgment could be brought against them 
it 38 a eT question whether the fact 
of thei ‘ f free rent t ich a colle 
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tion does not put them technically against 
Certainly if the dupli- 
cate the library it 
would not be only technically but absolutely 


the letter of the law. 


collection was a loss to 


against the letter of the law, and the direc- 
tors would be responsible for misuse of public 
funds Therefore they must have a dupli- 
cate collection which will produce a profit, 
and that means that they must put themselves 
in an attitude of competition to the commer- 
cial libraries of the country, and that brings 
up the question what the attitude of the pub- 
lic library should be towards such commercial 
libraries. Should we regard them as supple- 
ments or should we regard them as competi- 
Should we endeavor to aid them or 
hinder them? 


tors? 
And here again 
to be 


endeavor to 
two kinds of such libraries 
I have never thought that it was 
establish a duplicate collec- 


reason alone, if 


there are 
considered 
wise for me to 
tion in Baltimore for 
there were no others, and that is, that there 
is a mercantile library in the city which is not 
established for the purpose of making money 
for anybody, but for furnishing special privi- 
leges to persons who desire such privileges 
in the books, particu- 
larly new books, which cannot be obtained 
from the public library with the appropria- 
tions it receives from the city government. I 
regard such a mercantile library as a most 
important institution, and that the 
public library should do all in its power to 
On the other 
known 


one 


way of obtaining 


believe 


encourage such an institution. 
hand, are certain institutions 
as stations of the Tabard Inn; 
branch of the Booklovers’ Library; there may 
be other libraries of the sort which are car- 
ried on not alone for the good of the persons 
who draw books from them, but for the com- 
mercial profit of their stockholders. At any 
rate, they are not established merely for the 
purpose of giving facilities to the persons 
who draw books therefrom; they are estab- 
lished for a What 
should be the attitude of the public library 
Clearly 


there 
there is a 


commercial purpose. 
towards such commercial institutions ? 
the public library is under no obligation to 
them, and there is no reason why it should 
course of conduct 
desirable, that 
It may be a question 
should 


restrain itself from 
that it 


make a better profit 


any 


thought they might 


whether the public library welcome 


them or not. I am inclined to think it should. 
I am not willing to give a definite judgment 
on the question, and yet it seems that such 
an institution as this, giving special privi- 
leges to people who care to pay for them all 
over the country, may be productive of a cer- 
tain advantage and a certain interchange 
which a public library in any one city can- 
not furnish. 

Dewey 
Or, 


now 


which 


The Mr 


seems to me, is entirely correct 


Mr. Dana: point 


made, it 
to take 


furnishes 


another illustration: the state 
Free education in 
text-books ; 


means 


fre e education. 


an ordinary school means free 


free education in a state university 


also ordinarily free text-books; but it does 
and chemical 


pencils free 


the 


not free 
apparatus 
for a certain 
sells apparatus to _ its 
duplicate 
simply 


mean 

furnishes 
That is, it 
The 
collection 


which university 


sum of money. 
students. 
point as regards a 
in a library, as I 
does the law as it stands to-day permit us 
to do this thing? I had supposed from the 
first that if any one were to bring the proper 
kind of an action against the trustees of a 
public library for establishing a duplicate 
collection, in competition with a money- 
making enterprise, he could, in all proba- 
bility, find in the law establishing that library 
sufficient warrant for causing them to give 
up that collection. As far as I am concerned, 
1 propose to maintain a duplicate collection 
until somebody, by law, chooses to say that 
we shall not do so. As regards the Tabard 
Inn Library and the Booklovers’ Library in 
general, it might be wise if we could get from 
would 


see it, is this: 


them some good example to copy. It 
be possible for a good many libraries to 
establish Tabard Inn libraries of their own, 
to put in stores throughout the city simple 
bookcases with from hundred 
volumes, which should be lent by a process as 
simple as is the process of the Tabard Inn, 


one to five 


but perhaps without the payment of a fee. 


we have established a 
They 


As a matter of fact, 
couple of deposit stations of this kind 
are in drug stores; people come to them, go 
the books they 
please and are charged with them. I think 
it would be possible to devise some system 
whereby with almost entire safety we could 
allow the public to come into a store in the 


over the shelves, pick out 








center of the community, find there a branch 


of the public library, pick out a book, put in 
the proper charge slip and take his book away 


If people can do ommercial 


and books are not , Why ca 
as free public institut! 

Mr 
Associ 
good 
thing, but try to hunt for some difficulty to 


We are all 


time 1 tute 


Chere are some people 


DEWEY 


who, whenever they hear 


ition 


1 


thing, do not question that it is a good 


prevent its execution lawbreaket 


all the books are full of 


that good perhaps, but 
hen 


Statutes very 


which, w you come down to a technical 
question, a lawyer will show you are being con 


We 


on these imaginary dangers 


stantly broken. should not waste time 
I do not believe 
there is a legislature in the world that wou!d 
not authorize library trustees to maintain a 
pay duplicate collection when it was explained 
to them that everybody was better accommo- 
dated by it and it was a source of profit. We 
are wasting our time in discussing imaginary 
difficulties of that kind. 

H. G. Wapitn: But why should the public 
library take on a duplicate commercial col- 
competing with the 
Library, for example? Why should we enter 
upon a field which the Booklovers’ Library is 
evidently cultivating with success and profit? 
If the private school is succeeding in filling a 
need which the public school does not fill, why 
should the public school take on a pay annex, 
which seems to me a parallel case? I think 
many of us are fearful of competition of the 
Booklovers’ Library with the public library 
in circulating fiction. 
we need not fear that at all. 
of view the public library has primarily an 
educational function. Let the commercial li 
brary meet, if it will, the desire for amuse 
ment. I don’t this 
question would have been brought forward 
at all if it had not been for the development 
in recent years of the public circulating li 
brary which circulates mainly fiction. I 
heartily in sympathy with, and I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of the excellent brief 
paper which Mr. 
and I want to say briefly, that you may un- 


lection in Booklovers’ 


From my point of view 
From my point 


believe pay-collection 


am 


Dana presented to-night; 


derstand my position, that the Boston Public 
Library to-day is buying practically no fiction 
and has bought none for six months, except 
few writers who have recognized 


from the 


devel pn 


Library, but we welc 


the circulati 
will aid you 
or books thr i 


1! 


yu will The more rea 


more the constituency of 
rary is enlarged in the end 

The attitude of the public 

Booklovers’ Library, so 

one of 

I ibrary 

solve the very pr blem whi 


» been trying to solve by the duplicate 


goes, has been 


[he Booklovers’ 


} 
en 


ion, and if the Booklovers’ Library 
succeeds so well that one or two copies of a 
shall be 
entirely that 
Tabard 
there are, the better for the public 


library, because the 


popular novel suffice us, we 


greatly relieved. | 


Bo yk] rv ers’ 
libraries 


agree the 


more libraries and Inn 


more readers you make 
the more people will come to the public li 
brary, and as more private enterprises take 
up the supplying of reading for amusement 
the more money and time we shall have for 


higher educational work. At the same time, 


the duplicate collection serves a public use, 
ind I do not think we should quibble about it 
one way or the other. We certainly are serv- 
ing the public. 


ural desire that everybody has, except a few 


We are gratifying the nat 


abnormal people, who say they do not like to 
any Therefore I think 
we should go on and do that until 
private enterprise relieves us of it 
Adjourned, 10.45 


read novels at all 


work 


p.m 


SIXTH 


SESSION 


Foop Co., Frimay 


JuNE 26.) 


(Aupitor1uM NATURAL 


MorniNG 


alled to order by Presi- 
o'clock 


The meeting was 
dent Hosmer at 10 
W.R 


EASTMAN read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINIS- 


TRATION 
(See Pp 71 ) 
It was Voted, That the report be accepted 


and the the 
Council 


recommendations referred to 
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W. E. Foster read a paper on 


ESSENTIALS OF A LIBRARY REPORT. 


(See Pp 70 ) 


E. W. Gartiarp spoke on the same subject 
He said: 

No which I have ever 
amined have been the After careful 
examination of many reports, I am now pre- 
The essentials 


two reports ex- 


same. 


pared to say what is essential. 
are neither facts nor figures; they are that the 
librarian must put himself bodily into his 
report, with all his strength and vitality. The 
keynote must be interest. It is not enough 
tc tell that so many books have been circu- 
lated and that the percentage is so-and-so. 
He must tell of his aspirations and his ideals, 
of what he is trying to do, of where success 
is indicated and where failure has occurred. 
He should give a careful study of the work 
that has been done, and the reason therefor, 
when that work has been of an unusual char- 
acter. In cases of failure he must endeavor 
to show the reasons for it, and how it may be 
overcome. It is that which he must put into 
the report: his brains, his heart, and his soul 
He may use 
For com- 


are the essentials, not figures. 
figures to illumine, but that is all. 
parison with the work of previous years sta- 
tistics may be appended, but let no one sup- 
pose statistics make a report. 

One more point in regard to reports I de- 
sire to mention. All of our work is done by 
assistants. Some of them work their proper 
hours and render all the service that is re- 
Others than their 


quired. give far more 


hours. They put their whole personality into 
their work. They make the departments what 
they are to-day. The attendance yesterday at 
the Children’s Librarians’ meeting showed the 
class and types of persons to whom I refer. 
We all know that they are doing a fine work, 
a truly noble work. Then let 


Let us call attention 


in some cases 
uS Say SO In our reports. 
to the 
had a marked effect upon the library. 


work has 


That 


assistant each year whose 
is not only justice but good business. 

Let the librarian put his own self into his 
report. If he is interesting and interested in 
his work, and is doing things worth while. his 
If he is not, all 


the papers and addresses in the world will not 


report will be interesting. 


infuse into his report a single essential. 


A. E. Bostwick read a paper on 


WEAK POINTS IN LIBRARY STATISTICS. 


(See p. 81.) 
The general subject, 
CENTRALIZATION OF LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 
was introduced by a paper by Georce ILEs on 


A HEADQUARTERS FOR OUR ASSOCIATION. 
(See p. 24.) 


Dr. J. H. Canrrecp: Mr. Iles has taken up, 
I think, every detail of this scheme in a very 
clear and definite way. I am here, therefore, 
simply to say a hearty amen to the general 
proposition. We have entered a century in 
which we seem to have developed a sixth 
sense, the sense of We have 
come to understand the place and value of or- 
ganized effort, and it would be strange indeed 
if those of us who are engaged in library work 


organization. 


should be either the last to appreciate that 
fact or slow to appreciate it. The question of 
a similar headquarters has been before the 
National Educational for some 
years, and it has been distinctly understood 
that it would be helpful in the extreme. That 
there is a demand for such a library head- 
quarters goes without saying. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that the plans of at least 
ten libraries, college and public, have passed 
through my hands within the last year, have 


Association 


been sent to me simply because of my posi- 
tion and experience in connection with this 
work. Letters come to my office every week 
of the year making inquiries as to library 
training, where it can be had, how much it 
costs to get it and what its value is when it is 
received. I speak of this not because I imag- 
ine for a moment that it is exceptional, but 
simply as illustrating this constant demand. 
The demand ought to be met. It would be 
most helpful if we could and meet it 
I imagine, however, we are not 


meet it, 
in this way. 
going to get what we want all at once. I 
have had an abiding impression for a good 
many what I have seen in the 
business world and elsewhere, that it takes 


years, from 
about $5000 worth of experience to know how 
to handle $5000, and that a man either gets 
this experience by losing the $5000 that has 
been given him before he has the experience, 
or he gets it by administering his own af- 
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fairs until he makes the $5000; and I am not 
sure but that it will come to us all the more 
surely and will be more efficient in the long 
run if it comes to us piecemeal. We 
pect to do a little here and a little there and 


more by and bye, and I wish especially to em- 


may ex- 


phasize this one thought, that I sincerely hope 
that the question of location will not be taken 
up until after we know what we can do, and 
when we can do it, and how we are to go 
about it. 


J. N. Larnep: The substantial reasons for 
desiring a permanent headquarters for the 
A. L. A. have been set forth by Mr, Iles so 


fully, so clearly and so convincingly that I 
think it is quite useless to undertake to add 
to them. But on this matter, and on most 
matters that concern the 
Association, I think it is true that what we 
the 
considerations, that is, 
probable facts, visible effects traced to visibl 


American Library 


would call substantial considerations 


that have to do with 


causes —are very far from being all that is 
important to take When we 
give our attention to the teaching work of the 


into account. 


Association, to the instructive fruits of these 
meetings, to its dissemination of improved 
library methods, to its co-operative work and 
te all its dynamics and economics, we have 
touched only one side of its influence, and | 
doubt that side being the superior side. 

All the tangible products of the Associa- 
tion which we can estimate have been pro- 
digious, amazing; they astonish our 


_ eyes 
every library in the country, and yet it is 
doubtful if their value is not secondary com 


pared with the subtle animations by which 
this Association has stimulated effort and in 


We know 


very well. 


spired work in the library field 
those 
We have all of us felt them, though we should 


what influences have been 





not know how to describe them even to our- 
selves. They belong among the mysteri f 
the psychology of the multitude, the psychol 
ogy of congregations of people, which nobody 
has ever expounded satisfactorily, so far as I 
know A really organic body of people 
united by common interests and common 
purposes, seems to become permeated in some 
strange way with a life of it vn which acts 
in all its member ind affects their feeling 
and their thought. There is more in that 


than we ordinarily mean when we borrow the 


se of the French and speak of an esprit 


de corps. I think we see in past history that 


even nation-making has been among its « 


Our own nation is the most striking 


example of this effect. By their national union 
the American people were made a very dif 


ferent people from what they had been be 


fore; different in their attitude of mind and 
disposition, different in their collective tem 


per and power, and the more organic their 
union became the more it endowed them with 
new capacities and with a new spirit and 
force. But that union, we should notice, dic 
not really become organic until they obtained 


of their ind 
the focus of all the influence which the union 


produced 


a capital to be the center unity 


aa 
»o long as their government was 


afloat, resting now in New York and now in 


Philadelphia, in a confusing association with 


this state and that state, the growth of a real 


national spirit and of the energies of the 
young nation was very slow and very feeble 
as compared with what it became after a na 
tional capital began to rise on the bank f 
the Potomac, distinct and cor 1 the 
mind’s eye of the people 

That brings me to the point I wish to reach 


in urging what we may call a capital for our 


ion of American Libraries. We should 


] ’ » 
do for the American Library Association very 











nuch what was done by the creation of its 
national capital for the Federation of the 
United States. At present we are only real 
izing our Association once a year, in these 
gatherings at different places, for a few days 
yet its influence has been more than we 

n me re or describe Now, if we ike 
that re tion cor by establ ga 
center I unity a I is ol uence 1 any 
one doubt that pote f the effect will 
be very greatly enlarged I cannot I, for 
one, was very slow in ¢ { iding the im 
portar f orga n and rp n in 
work of this kind. I have e t e that 
an almost 1 eivabl | power 
of inspirat 1 acl é leveloped 
by such n ind I w t y tribute 
of great admiration to tl f mor igacity 
who were the founder f tl \ssociation 
and who have been the makers of its strength. 
We have one man ar the rkers in the 
library field wl [ thinl iw more of this 
f the very beginning than any one else, 
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and who has done more than any one else 
to put us and keep us in the way to such ful- 
filment as we have reached, and that is Melvil 
Dewey, and if we acquire a capitol I hope that 
his statue will some time appear in its halls. 
a. & & 
are old habitués of 
that this is not a new topic, but we realize 


RicHArDSON: Those of us who 


these meetings realize 
that it has been made a new topic by the sys- 
tematic and complete way in which it has 
been presented at this time. I judge that we 
are all agreed as to the ideal of the matter. 
We have no doubt but that it is a good thing 
to do, but unless we can make some definite 
steps towards it we are no further along than 
we have been before. As a matter of fact, this 
question is one of a local habitation, and it 
is a fact that we are not wholly without such 
a local habitation at the We 
have the Publishing Board, already organ- 
Boston. 


present time 
ized, with a place of residence in 
Most of our 
but we have this one definite thing. 
gather this in with 
Boston, or 
cannot 


itinerant, 
Shall 


other 


other activities are 


we not some 
activities in some- 
and 
something greater? It is 


of our 
develop 
not 


where else, see if we 
those into 
possible to gather all the elements of our 
activity into one place. You cannot give the 
most help to the small libraries if you have all 
building plans in Albany or in New York or 
Chicago; they should be in several centers. 
But I think that the most practical thing at 
the present moment would be to try to do 
something in the way of securing a paid sec- 
retary, who might for the present have his 
quarters at Boston, with our present Pub- 
lishing Board office, but with a prospect that 
we would decide later what was the really 
practical central point. To my mind it is 
either New York or the capital of the United 
States, and I believe it should be at the capital, 

The Presipent: This discussion will be 
continued by reports of institutions which are 
especially interested in this idea. Mr. Herbert 
Putnam will speak for the Library of Con- 
gress 

Mr. Putnam: The only reason for placing 
particular institutions under this section up- 
on the program is in order to enable us to 
to how far work co-operative 
in nature may be taken care of by existing 


estimate as 


agencies. 
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As to the Library of Congress two heads 


are given, bibliography and cataloging Che 
latter refers particularly to the service ren- 
dered by the distribution of our catalog cards 
by Mr. 


the operations of the past year. 


Hastings of 
I offer it to 
The number of libraries thus far 


1 have here a statement 


be printed. 
subscribers to a large or small degree is 281; 
of these 168 are public libraries, 42 univer 
sity and college libraries, 12 government li 
braries, and the remaining 45 miscellaneous 
Che exact number of cards distributed is not 
given by Mr. Hastings. The receipts in sub 
scriptions — that is, the cash sales — amount 
ed to $6500, but the distribution during the 
last five months of this fiscal year has been 
double that of the similar five months of 1902 
Beginning with July first there will be some 
change in the card stock in the direction of 
improvement —the highest quality we can 
get, slightly additional thickness, conforming 
as nearly as possible to what is considered 
the most desirable, I believe, of the standard 
stock of the Library Bureau. An additional 
effort has been made to cover the non-copy- 
righted English publications by cards promptly 
available, and by additional assistance 
through the Copyright Office in hastening be- 
lated copyrighted publications. The mere fact 
that the law requires the deposit of copies 
does not always secure their prompt deposit, 
and we find it necessary constantly to prod 
publishers for books of which the copies have 
not been deposited to perfect the copyright 

The library is undertaking to see in print 
the revised edition of the “A. L. A. catalog.” 
That edition will presumably contain the clas 
sification symbols, Decimal and Expansive. 
These will be repeated on the cards we shall 
distribute, corresponding to all the titles in 
that catalog. We shall also include the print- 
ers’ serial numbers for the cards correspond- 
ing to each title. So that the possessor of 
that catalog may be able to order from the 
Library of Congress cards for any titles in- 
cluded in that volume by simply quoting a 
serial number which we shall append to such 
titles in the volume. Those cards we shall 
keep in stock, 

As to bibliographical projects in general 
The library is of course issuing from time to 
time lists on certain topics which it considers 


of interest to the public. It considers pri- 











marily j Congress, but it is going 
far be i those, a will, I suppose, increa 
gly go beyond The Library of ¢ 
gres t y i { na brary 
lecting sta t brar n this ntry 
1 abroa It is collecting material towards 
1 history of ‘ yraries of this country and 
will h nvoke the 1 of all librar to 
1 it complet Th brary is a mak 








ing as ¢ ect I 
bibliogray all that infor 
tion rees of ther 
brar Ch it course tree i able 
Lhe d ition of our catalog cards is al 
I t an inevitable, it is certainly a logical 
re iit ‘\ K wt ire doing n our vn 
( I Wi getting tl 0 we are 
provide i ging tore ‘ are 
rinting the ré f ourselves, and it 
perfectly logical that we should endeavor to 


em available to other 


It is natural 
that as a national library we should have the 
on bibliographic 
that we 


information in 


curable collection 


general It is natural 


ould llect for our own 


nswering inquiries from all over the country, 


e catalogs of other libraries in book form, 


1 printed cards, on manuscript cards, if 


necessary As far as pt ssible, of course, we 
e called upon to be a bureau of information 
as to matters bibliographic, particularly as to 


We natu 


in a way, more than any other 


1¢ resources of various libraries 


rally should be 
one library, to secure information as to the 


contents, methods and operation, statistics, of 


libraries abroad, because as gradually we come 
yal library rather than 
Library {C 


medium of 


» be known as a nat 
mngress, we should be 


communication with 








Last year we undertook to 
hies 
in aid to this issued lists of duplicates and a 
We printed those and sent them 


libraries 100 


perfect our f serial publications, and as 


list of wants 


1000 responded with 


proffers of exchange, and we have since been 
n correspondence with them and in active re 
lations of exchang We have issued about 
1200 volum and about 700 numbers and 


ave received about 1700 volumes and 34,000 


numbers Four foreign libraries were in 
From one we got a 
dical that we 
Now we find 


one library will inform us of 


cluded in this exchange 
number of a New York peri 


had in advertised for 


often that 


vain 


) C/V 103 
i ai il t eT T i) be al) , 
pply 1 duy ite Ww h the other | i 
re t ire This enables u 
| ting ther t rresp lence witl 
t pply their mutual need O 
P y pul ‘ n > § ne W 
benefit the Library of Congre it t 
iw \ ve been to render o 
libra is between thet ves suggests t 
¢ might e | entral cle ng 
1 te tically attend to 
i B tl | tinguish. I « 
ird such f e as by any mean ) 
) t » tl ry of Congre is it 
et I rters of the A. I \ 
ervice might rendered without | 
g perhaps a singl me or number 
by simply setting off need against surplusag: 
There are 1 1 iambitiou tor a 
z it extension I | service | do 
not believe they are ny more impatient 
ior that extension than we are ourselves, with 
in proper constitutional limitations. But we 


have entered into a contract, and I hope you 
vill excuse me if I am explicit as to what that 
half years ago w 


ntract 1s Three and a 


went to Congress, stating certain things, el 
to be done a i 
that 


things that ought to 


mentary things, that needed 


developing library 


fundamental things, the 


preparation for 


be done before we should go into any specu 


lative, doubtful or even widely extended 


service. We asked for certain money with 


those within a certain 


things 
period. The money was granted. We are un 


der contract to do those things; and no execu 
tive officer who has money granted to him for 


doing one thing can excuse 





vefore he has completed thing certain 


fascinating opportuniti for other service 


have come his way and he has been drawn off 
to them. We must reclassify that library; 
we must catalog that library; we must have 
i pr nted card for everv bo 1 that library 


' 


Incidentally if in the course of thi 
iny product of « vork that w in make 
ble t ot] brari we ir¢ ing to 
do it, and we want t neffably mors But 
we must do first the things which we have 


i member of thi 


tion, dealing with a legislative body that 
ha been t tl highest d gre ympatheti 
desires to be liberal, desires to do the fair 
thine and the larg | , » member of 
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this Association I should be ashamed to go to 
Congress two or three years hence and say, 
“Gentlemen, you have given us money tor 
this work, but this other work attracted us 
and tempted us and it seemed to be of gen- 
eral benefit; we have done it; we have not 
completed the other within our estimates; we 
need more money for it.” Now, I don't want 
to do that, and I want you to help us pro- 
tect ourselves from the temptation to do it. 
I know you would all feel the same way in my 
place. I feel perfectly safe in this position; 
and yet I don’t believe you know how sorely 
tempted we are, 

Now, besides the things that we may do of 
general benefit, there are so many forms of 
service that we cannot undertake that the es- 
tablishment of an agency for doing them has 
seemed to me the inevitable result of any dis- 
cussion of them. I have had the experience 
which the vice-president has mentioned, of re- 
peated inquiries from trustees and librarians 
who were about to erect library buildings, 
from others who are anxious about library 
apparatus, from others who wish to get the 
best service, but who do not know precisely 
the best way of going about it, from others who 
wish to have guidance as to methods of pur- 
chase and from others who wish to get the 
best information possible—as to books — 
critical estimates to guide them in their 
selection Now, we are only one library, 
I am only one librarian; I have done 
my best whenever any such _ inquiries 
came to me to put the inquirer into 
correspondence with men who could attend 
to him better than I and with helpful litera- 
ture, but this aid is insufficient; it is all too 
local, in particular; it is not authoritative 
enough; it does not represent any organized 
body of opinion or any organized judgment. 
And I have seen for years past the need of a 
headquarters which shall represent that or- 
ganized judgment; which shall represent con- 
tinuity of judgment and expert knowledge 
and which shall be, in addition to its other 
service, at the disposal of trustees, librarians, 
study clubs and other agencies which wish to 
affiliate with the work of libraries, be pre- 
pared to advise them, supply them with the best 
literature and best advice. Now that ought 
‘amen 


‘ ” 


to be, and I for one will echo the 
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W. I. FLetcuHer read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TITLE PAGES TO 


PERIODICALS 


The committee have only an apology for a 
report; we had no meeting and took no action 
until about a week before this conference 
cpened —a fact for which the chairman ac- 
cepts the responsibility—and can aver only 
the hackneyed “pressure of other business” 
as an excuse. But while the committee has 
thus been inactive, the cause which it repre- 
sents has not been entirely neglected, Mr. 
Faxon of the Boston Book Co. having done 
it very intelligent, and we may hope ef- 
fective, service through the columns of the 
Bulletin of Bibliography issued by his firm, 
znd otherwise. In the circular sent out by 
this committee last year stress was laid on 
the importance of the inclusion of title pages 
znd indexes with every copy of the concluding 
number of a periodical volume, in order that 
the market might not be flooded with num 
bers from which complete volumes could not 
be made up, owing to the lack of these essen- 
tial pages. The justice of this contention is 
enforced by the fact that Mr. Faxon, from 
the point of view of a dealer in volumes and 
sets of periodicals, has entered the lists in its 
behalf. Mr. Faxon appreciated the force of 
the several points made in our circular, and 
in order to call attention to the vagaries of 
periodical publishers, compiled a list of all 
those within his knowledge which violated 
one or another of the canons laid down in 
our circular. This list, comprising about 400 
titles, was published in the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, each title having affixed to it a 
letter signifying, on reference to a code, 
which of the canons it violated. It is quite 
evident that the standard set up by our cir- 
cular was in some sense a counsel of per- 
fection, and that a list of the American peri- 
odicals which do live up to our standards 
would be much shorter than this list of those 
which do not. But as most European peri- 
odicals are properly conducted in this re 
spect, and at least a goodly number of the best 
American ones, it cannot be claimed that the 
standard is really too high. 

The editor of Public Libraries took excep 





Desi. 








tion to the publication of this list as a “black 
list.” and noted that both itself and the 
Library Journal, while issuing title page an 
index as a separate section, failed to fasten 
nto the completing number of each volume 
As a result of this editorial notice some corre 
spondence appeared in Public Libraries, one 
librarian — Dr. Steiner — going so far as t 
characterize as a fraud on a subscriber the 
failure to send him everything needed to make 
his volumes quite complete 
[The committee did finally meet in New 
York on June 18, and were fortunate enough 
to secure the attendance at their meeting of 
representatives of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
and Doubleday, Page & Co. Quite a full dis 
cussion of the points at issue was had, and a 
strong case was made out in favor of those 
periodicals which have a sale of 100,000 or 
more, mostly at the news stands, issuing title 
pages and indexes only to regular subscribers 
and to others who may call for them. It ap 
pears that these publishers regard as pre 
hibitory the extra expense of issuing title 
pages and indexes or contents with every 
copy of a completing number. As against 
this view, Mr. Faxon, in a letter published in 
the Publishers’ Weekly of June 6, proposed 
that these very necessary pages should be 
allowed to replace an equal number of pages 
of reading matter, and made a cogent argu- 
ment in favor of this solution of the diff 
culty. It is too early as yet to say how this 
proposal may be regarded by the publishers 
As will be seen by the dates mentioned above, 
it is only recently that the matter has been 
seriously taken up. Our suggestion would 
therefore be that the Association continue a 
committee on this subject with the special 
purpose of continuing its discussion in such 
ways as seem most hopeful of results, es- 
pecially by friendly conference with pub 


lishers. W. I. FLetcHer, 


\. E. Bostwick, 
E,. LEMCKE 


W. I. FLetcuer spoke on 
THE PLANS OF THE A. L. A. PUBLISHING ROARD.* 


The report of the Publishing Board closes 
with a statement that new enterprises in 
abundance are available. Before going into 
these, I should like to know the feeling of 


* Abstract. 


librarians as to the matter of appraisal 

lt has been found—as by Professor Ely 
more thar year ago—with some of the 
udgments expressed in the annotated bibl 
graphies we have already issued. I should 
be glad to know by a show of hands whether 
librarians find these annotated bibliographie 
of practical value in their work. [A large 
number of hands were raised. ] 

Is there a demand for help of this sort 
ther fields not yet covered by such lists? 
[A large number of hands were raised. ] 

\ 


1or t 


plan has been brought before the Board 
he carrying forward of this annotation 
work through the issue of a serial publica 
tion. One question about it is whether the 
Board should undertake to issue a serial of 
that kind on a paying basis, that is, on 2 sub 
scription list, or whether it should be distrib 
uted gratuitously. In the latter case, it might 


toth serve to advertise the work of the Board 


and also be a useful missionary effort to ad 
vance library interest Such a publication 


might contain each month reading lists suit 
able for average libraries on the topics of the 
lay. I should like to know how many here 


present would be glad to see such a periodical 


published [A large number of hands were 
raised. ] 

Another publication in view is the list of 
children’s books, reported on yesterday at the 
Children’s Librarian Section meeting. There 
are also proposals for extension of ap 
praisal work, the enlargement of the “A, | 

index,” or a supplement to include ref 

erence to books in other language than 
English 

Adjourned, 12.20 p.m 


SEVENTH SESSION 
(Cataract House, Fripay Eveninc 
JuNE 26.) 
President Hosmer called the meet ng to or 


: ‘ ote Rie 
der at 825 o'clock, and announced that the 


SRARY ACTIVITIE 


wld be re med 
E. H. Anperson spoke briefly of the 
( perati ital cards for children’s 
} »bs 
ed by e Cleveland Publ Library and 
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the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. He 
said 

\ full account of this enterprise has ap- 
peared in the Library Journal and Publi: 
Libraries, and is also issued in pamphlet form 


As to its origin, we found when we began to 
make a dictionary card catalog for our 
own juvenile collection, that the Cleveland 
Public Library had just completed such a 


dictionary card catalog, and as it seemed 
1 waste of time to duplicate their work, we 
furnish the 
copy We also 


greed to furnish the cards to other libraries 


irranged to co-operate, they to 
and we to print the cards 
at a cent apiece if we received as many as 50 
subscriptions outside of the co-operating li- 
braries. We about 53 
scriptions, not including the 15 sets which we 
for Cleveland and Pittsburgh 


ively, and the work is going on satisfactorily 


received in all sub- 


print respect 


on those lines. 
A. G 

by C. W 

Co-operative work of the John Crerar Library 


S. JosepHson read a paper prepared 
ANDREWS on 


The John Crerar Library has been com 
mitted to a policy of co-operation so far as 
its special character will permit, not only 
through the general assent of its directors, 
the earnest desire of its 
first president, late Williams, 
who, up to the time of his death, was an in- 
terested member of the A. L. A. In accord- 
ance with this policy, the library was one of 
the first to join in the plan for the co-operat- 


ive analysis of serials, and has tried to do 


but especially by 


the Norman 


ite share in that work. 

The fact that the library prints its cards 
has made it possible to offer the results of its 
cataloging work to other libraries. The suc- 
cessful initiation of the work of the Library 
of Congress in this line has necessarily lim- 
ited our usefulness, but we find that not in- 
frequently other libraries and private students 
to obtain all the titles in our catalog 
These offer in the 


wi sh 


on a subject. we 
form of printed cards at one cent each. If 


the library should desire to give an advance 


given 


for several copies they could be fur- 
nished at a considerable reduction for all 
copies after the first. Where a selection is 
made, for instance, of all works in English 


orde T 


on a given subject, we are obliged to charge 
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two cents a title; where a copy is wanted of 
all the titles printed by the library, making 
selection whatever on our 
are offered at 
It should be understood that th 


unnecessary any 


part, they three dollars a 


thousand 
titles include not only those printed by u 
but those printed by the Library of Congr 


m which we have placed our shelf-mark; 
these cards by 


of our 


therefore the arrangement of 
shelf-marks 


subject 


their will secure a copy 


catalog on the subject in question 


lhe only omissions are the A. L. A. analytical 
references 

rhe other side of the library’s co-operative 
work is in the bibliographical 
The latest of been re 
ceived from the press. It is the first suppl 


printing of 
lists. these has just 
ment to the “List of serials” in public librari: 
in Chicago and Evanston, corrected to Apr 

1y03. It is a pamphlet of 110 pages and cu: 

tains 4060 titles, of which 2190 do not occur 
in the original list published by the Chicago 
Public Library in 1901. Like the latter, it 
gives the exact volume numbers and years 
of all sets of any importance in the co-op 

ating libraries. The utility of such a list has 
well established by the 
More 


has found it to be the most convenient sour 


been experience 


the last two years. than one library; 


of information in regard to its own set 
This 


justify the expense of publication independ 


administrative use would seem | 


ently of the main purpose of the work, whicl 
is, of course, to show a scholar where a cer 
tain set may be found most conveniently 
Besides this strictly co-operative piece of 
work, it should be said that most of the bib 
liographical lists issued by the library hay 
benefit, if 
libraries as well as the readers in the John 
Crerar Library. 
“List of books in the reading room” might 


been planned to possible, other 


Thus it was hoped that the 


serve as a useful guide in the selection of ref 
erence works, especially on science and tech 
The “List of bibliographies of 


special subjects,” publication of which was 


nical subjects. 


announced at the Magnolia Corference, h 
been found by many to be a convenient tool 
in bibliographical research 

The “List of books on industrial art” which 
is now in preparation has been undertaken 
at the request of the Industrial Art League of 
Chicago, and the directors have authorized 

















the publication of a list of 
scientific dictionaries, and other books of ref 
whose 


erence contents are alphabetically ar 


ranged, which, as the experience of our refer 
ence desk seems to indicate, will be found 
f use in reference work 
The secretary read by title the 
PORT OF COMMITTEE ON REDUCED POSTAL AND 
EXPRESS RATES TO LIBRARII 


Owing to the wide separation of the m« 
bers of the committee and the special condi 
tions in Congress this year, the committee ha 
held no meetings and taken no active steps 
tc press forward the work committed to it 

A bill to establish a 


duced into Congress early in 1900 by Senator 


library post was intro 


Lodge, in the Senate, and by Mr. Lawrence 
in the House. This Dill that 
“books and other printed matter belonging to 


prov ide d 


and passing from and to” public, school and 
society libraries, supported wholly or in part 
by taxation or by tax exemption, should be 
“admitted to carriage by mail at one cent per 
referred 


pound or fraction thereof.” It was 


to the Committee on the Post-office and Post 
Roads, but has never been reported for action 
In this year’s short closing session of Con 
wes no prospect of this receiving 


h the 


zress there 
attention, and wit expiration of the 


c6th Congress the bill itself disappears, and 


the agitation will have to be begun anew 


when Congress meets again next December. 
Nevertheless, the year has not been without 
ome progress. At the suggestion of the Ne¢ 
Education League, 
Mr. Scott, has 
ttention to this measure, reso 


port of the 


England which, through 


given constant 


ly 
I 


ts secretary, 
lions in sup 
bill were introduced in the Mas- 
February 3, 
and after a hearing before the 
| 


sachusetts legislature on 1903, 
Committee on 
federal Relations. at which the chairman of 
your committee and other gentlemen inter- 
the 
spoke, the resolution 
March that 


has been passed by the legislature of Cali- 


ested in library post were present 


were passed ea 
Since time a similar 


fornia, and it seems to be desirable that early 


resolutions of the same _ kind 


next winter 

should be introduced in the legislatures of 
other states. The advantage to the educa 
tional interests of all parts of the country 


wry " 
Nidtt SESSION 


107 
hat there should be no dith« 
in securing the adoption ot tavorable ré 
n The members of the Library A 
ciation also should let their represent 
and senators hear from them in support of the 


bill 


Information 


and in explanation of its importance 


regard to what has been dor 


ready, with the text of the bill which 
een before Congress and the text of t 
esoluti passed by the Massachusetts legi 
Lure can be obtained by addressing “The 
Lit y Post, (¢ bridge, Mass 
\m a ely related subject w r 
I l to t committee by a special vote t 
Council, nan he question of postage 
é or t i I periodica mnporte 1 mto 
country by ts and remailed hers 
‘he chairman of the committee has taken 
pains to inquire into the facts, and has learned 


that in New 


lations 


York at least. the post thee reg 


were so interpreted as to make the 


entry of foreign periodi publications ex 
tremely difficult and in many cases impossible 
Assistant 


General, together with personal visits at the 


Two letters to the Third Postmaster 


Post-office Department by leading New York 


miporters, have secured a correction of the 


on the part of the New 
ind it 1s hoped that in the future 


misunderstanding 
York office 


the entry of h publications can he made 


reasonably simple The Third Assistant 
Postmaster General states that the “depart 
ment aims to exercise the utmost iiberality 
consistent w the law, in all case of this 


kind,” and he thinks there will be no further 


cause for complaint. The statute t March 
1879, requit t elgn ne pap nd 
periodical ould have “the same eneral 
haracter é dn 1 te ‘ nd 
cl iT the Ly State { hra eology 
which seems to imply that they are not « 
pected t nform as strictly in d 
required of A ican publication é 
quirements of the statute seems to be, first 
n application by the publishers themselves or 
I their ithorized agents, and second, the 
{ ession of the tutory requirements of 
(a) reguiar eat stated interva (b) beat 
ing a date of issue and a consecutive n 
bering, (c) the ie from known office of 
) bli ition (d the bse ot | 1 
bind ne T ) tl ( cl iracte ; 
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Che provision that the application shall be 
made with authority of the publisher is prob- 
ably the most troublesome of these require- 
ments, but that cannot be changed without 
a change in the statute. If the other require 
ments can be so interpreted by the regulations 
as not to demand that the information re- 


quired shall be in all cases printed in a pre- 


cise form on the publication itself, and if 
additional regulations which are necessary in 
the case of American publications are not 
enforced against foreign ones, there ought to 
be little real difficulty. It is of real conse- 
quence to American libraries that foreign 
periodical publications of this kind should be 
cdmitted freely when of a suitable character 
to second-class rates, for it directly affects the 
large number of libraries which find it to their 
advantage to receive their foreign periodicals 
through an American importer rather than 
from the hands of an agent abroad or 
directly from the publishing office of the pe- 
riodical, and if it should appear that the reg- 
ulations of the Post-office Department continue 
to be unnecessarily burdensome, a strong 
representation of the facts should be made to 
the proper officials 

The following resolution was appended: 

Moved: That the committee be continued, 
and be instructed to place their influence and 
the influence of this Association in favor of 
all legitimate efforts to secure the passage by 
the next Congress of a bill equivalent to the 
Lodge library post bill. 


A paper by A. R. Krmra.t on 
BINDING ADVERTISEMENTS IN SERTALS* 
was read by title 


Che secretary read the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions, who were 
instructed to report a resolution in memoriam 
of Miss Hannah P. James, report the -fol- 
lowing 


Resolved, That this Association record its 
tribute to the memory of Hannah P. James, 
of Wilkes-Barré, Pennsylvania, who has 
passed away since our last conference. Some- 
time a member of its Council and one of its 
vice-presidents, her connection with the Asso- 
ciation was intimate. She was deeply inter- 


* This will appear in the Library Journal. 


ested in its purposes, which by her ability and 
attainments, joined with her high sense of the 
librarian’s profession, she did much to pro 
mote. 

To many of our members individually 
was an inspirer and friend. The young |i 
brarian found in her a patient counsellor and 
wise guide. Always unsparing of self in her 
efforts to assist others, out of her fuller ex 
perience she was ready to aid the inexperi 
enced from the rich resources of a high per 
sonal character, under the unfailing stimulus 
of a consecrated and helpful spirit. 

Always true to the important trusts re 
posed in her; in her relations with the public 
obliging and courteous; she faithfully filled 
her place among us, honoring our profession 
and hers, and presenting to all who came 
within the sphere of her influence a type of 
noble womanhood. Fidelity to the high aims 
that ruled her life is the best tribute we may 
render to her memory. 


The Committee on Resolutions also respect 
fully report the following: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the 
Association be tendered to the local committee 
for its painstaking efforts which have done 
so much to promote the success of this con 
ference, and to contribute to the enjoyment 
of our visit here; and especially for the de 
lightful excursion of Tuesday afternoon 

Resolved, That our acknowledgments are 
due to His Honor Mayor Hancock, Mr. Peter 
A. Porter, Mr. T. V. Welch, and to Profes 
or Goldwin Smith and Mr. W. H. Drum 
mond for their interesting and profitable ad 
dresses in connection with the conference 

Resolved, That our especial thanks be given 
to the Natural Food Company of Niagara 
Falls for the hospitality extended to the Asso- 
ciation in the free use of its auditorium for 
our meetings. 

Resolved, That we express our indebted 
ness to the Cataract and International Ho 
tels Company for courtesies in behalf of the 
convenience and comfort of the Association 
during the session of the Conference. 

For the committee, 

Horace G. Waptin, Chairma: 


The resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote, and a rising vote of thanks was spe 
cially tendered to Mrs. A. B. Barnum, libra 
rian of the Niagara Falls Public Library, for 
her help and services toward the success of 
the meeting 


Papers by H. N. LANncTon on 


CANADA AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


(See Pp. 43.) 
and on 


-_~- 








OUTHERN LIBRARIES 


Miss M. H. Jomnson (see p. 60), wer 
i y title in the bsence of the speaker 
sec y stated that he had received 





1unication from F. J. T: 





an of the 
COMMITTEE ON HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 


LIBRARIES 


sking that the committee be discharged 
[he secretary ar ed t 


giving the result of the balloting as f 
Putnam, 178 
Ernest C. Richardson 
2d Vice-president: Mary W. Plummer, 176 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., 174 

Gardner M. Jones, 176 
Haines, 176 


f Endowment Fund: George W 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Recorder Helen E 


a3 A. Council: R. G. Thwaites, 
Little, 141; Dr. J. H. Canfield 
yuntryman, 139; C. H 
Hosmer: I 


144 
140 
138 


orge [ 
Gratia C Dudley 
President wish to correct the 
hraseology of the secretary in one respect 
is no longer “Mr.” Herbert Putnam, it is 
Putnam, and in behalf of 
the select class of this Associa- 
I welcome Mr. Putnam to our 
wo Dr. Pi 
e the librarianship of the 
One 


“Doctor” Herbert 
doctors of 
tion ranks. 
itnam turned over to 
Minneapolis Pub 


good turn deserves another 


lwelve years 


lic Library 


[ turn over to him to-night the Presidency 


American Library Association 
for this we 


company of “doctors.” 


Mr. Putnam: I am grateful 


me to the honorable 
As to the presidency, I was somewhat late in 
reaching this conference; I had thought that 
office happily disposed of elsewhere, and yet 
There are some 


you are most kind, friends 


offices which a man of experience cannot but 


are others which a man of under 


standing cannot refuse [There are a few 
offices of both classes Any one who has 
tasted the privileges of the presidency of this 


Association, even in part, as I have, must 


covet the office. I am told that for the com 


ing year, as the next conference is to have 


ome features of an international conference, 
there is a special appropriateness in this office 
being in the custody of the National Library 


Under those circumstances I am not in a po 
1 | 


v LO 
) ] ind | 
| i i ly he 
de n is been re d 
I mierence be he d i = l ) 
~ be eld Cc ect 1 W 
the Internat Exp You y t 
tra n f h a me g; you ea 
é I f its perils here he p 
y tf a nective program, somew! 
fferent from our ordinary prograr 
linary nference distinctive ntere 
g, stim ng Phere the possibility 
he presence of men and women of our pt 
fession whom we do not ordinarily see, whom 
it will be interesting and helpful to meet 
The Congress of Arts and Sciences, which 
to be held at St. Louis in the autumn of next 
year, 1S a congress in which we as an associ 
tion do not participat It is a congress with 
single purpose ttempt to survey the 
| ry of tl ul 1d sciences during 
the pa entul! to te the relations of th 
various science ) e another to-day, and 
to outline the ex I problems in each. | 


Drary afiairs app ipon its program in 
meeting of one section, within the pace of 
but a couple of hours. This Association dos 


not, aS an association, participate in that con 
week or fortnight 
Arts and Si 


tor as 


gress, but subsequent to tl 


the Congress of 1ences 


given to 


will be given opt sociation 


There is the 


yrtunity 


meetings opportunity tor out 


Association and for a conference truly intet 


national. It may be a great that is 


success, 
question is, will you 


introduced Dr. W. H 


President HosMER 


DRUMMOND, who read most delightfully from 
habitant,” his volume of French-Cana 
dian dialect poem A rising vote of thanks 
tendered ir. Drummond 
Mr. Putnam then accepted the gavel from 
he retiring president, and declared the meet 
ntil the umn ot 1904, In 
St. | 
\ t ecting, with final adjournment, 
\ d on the afternoon of Thursday, July 
by th nference party on its trip 
vcross Lal Ontario to Niagara Falls, when 
a token of appreciation for the excellent man 
agement of the party was presented to Mr 
F. W. Faxon, who had served as “personal 
| tor” of the post onterence 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION. 


College and Reference Section of the 


held its 


HE 


American Library Association 


regular annual meeting on the afternoon of 


Thursday, June 25, at the Cataract House, 


Niagara Falls Che An- 


drews pre sided, and in the absence of George 


chairman, C. W 


W. Danforth, Dr. B. C. Stetmer acted as 
secretary. The meeting was called to order 
at 2.45, and the chairman appointed a nomi 


W. I 


nating committee. of three persons 
Fletcher, Miss Lord, C. H. Gould 
The general subject of the meeting was 


TREATMENT OF BOOKS 


OF THEIR 


THE ACCORDING O THE 


AMOUNT USE. 
= 


absence, was 


[This was opened with a paper by 
Mr 
read by the secretary 


LANE, which, in Lane’s 


(See p. 9.) 


Che We hear from 


Dr. Canfield, of Columbia University. 


CHAIRMAN will next 

Dr. CANFIELD: This question is an important 
cne; it is a pressing question; it is a question 
that 


nection 


comes home to each one of us In con- 


university libraries, 


must 


with college and 


and it is a which ultimately 


pres 
upon oui 


question 


quite as hard upon the public libraries 


own. I wish to give my unal- 


loyed adherence, at the very start, to one or 
two fundamental principles which we cannot 
afford to set 


Ore 


aside under any circumstances 
the unification of the 
broken It 


maintain 


whatever is that 


hibrary ought not to be seems 


absolutely essential that we the 


system of classification which we have under- 


taken, whatever that may be; that the library 


ll not be scattered in any true sense of 


[hat it may be in different places 
That 


ti we rd 


without saying comes quite as 


matter of course in the administration of 
‘ day affairs. In the wniversity library, 
for instance, we have the “special reserve” 
be the books that are in constant use be- 
cause they are referred to in the syllabi of the 
lectures or directly by the instructors them 
selve They are books that are in constant 
demand ; and in all college or university libra 
r now ich bool e brought together at 


immediate 
where they can be handed out quick 
The pos 


the loan desk; if not there, in the 
vicinity, 
ly upon a day-and-hour schedule 
sible use of a book under such circumstances 
[he probable use 


is about 14 hours a day 


of it in the hands of a borrower would be 
perhaps two hours a day. We do not 
that we can afford to lose the 12 hours’ p 
sible use, and we do not feel that we in 
afford to duplicate, as we must duplicate 
without limit practically, if we do not adopt 
some such scheme as this. Right there, in 


pook 


are most constantly in demand and pla 


the very fact that we take the 
mearest the reader, nearest the delivery desk, 
we have the beginning of the workings of this 


principle of separation of books which are 


used and books which are not used—not used 
as much as the reserved books at least 
The librarian is necessarily and always - 

and I am almost ready to say chiefly — « time 
saver. His chief function is to save tim é 
His time is valuable, it is true, but he can 
make use of his own time and the time of 
his staff, so that he saves almost without 
limit the time of other people. That ought to 
be kept constantly in mind. On the oth 
hand, the librarian must be ready to serve the 
greatest number That must be considered 
There is room for doubt as to whether the 


hbrarian can really undertake what may be 


called the evaluation of readers, and say that 
it will be better to serve this ne reader 
mediately anc well than these twenty five 
readers ‘immediately and well, because of the 
very valuable returns that ili be derived 
from the service of this one exceptional read 
e! If that kind of ey f reader 
to be undertaken, it must be undertaken 
with extraordinary care; it n be done by a 
librarian who has no prejudices at all for 
given field of literature or of literary eff 
it must be done bv a librarian who has within 


him a very insistent democratic principle at 


' 
work which will keep him in the correct path 
in such matters The specifi ivestig t 
he high-class reader, generally and almost 
iys knows exactly what | ints ! 
s not need so very much assistance from 











~~ 








the librari He does ne sa mat 
r ot « irse i ri Drarian Wi D [5s 


vice to him by the general scheme of classi 
fication, in the arrangemet 


helves, and in other ways But it is t 


iL 


k who need the physiciar f I remer 


uy; and if > tLnOSs¢ Wi J I 





know, both within the college and the univ 


ty and outside, who need the constant min 


( 1 know are certainly in e ma 

If they were not we would have comp 
tively little need of libraries They are « 
iinly in the majority, and they are the or 


ho need the most constant exercise of our 
oughtfulness Although they are working 
thin the general lines of the library, it is 
t difficult to determine from the result 
f their work, and from an examination 
these results as shown by our records, the 
ks, the titles which are most « 
tantly used At least, speaking from my 
ywn experience, we at Columbia do 
dificult to determine. So we place upon 
these special reference shelves not only the 
books suggested by those in the instructional 
rps, but we place there on our own author 


any book which we find is quite con 


ntly in demand. We intend to have that 
book within easy reach, and there we mak 
the first distinction as between 
ly used and those that 


ess constantly used. That simply means that 


T thre | it lred ~ ude nts ire using eV . 
day ; that, as a matter of course, | am going t 
put the Congressional Record afar off 1 


1 am going to put the other books nig! 

That is all. It is a very simy proposition 

nd it seems to be a very rational proposit 
[he question, then, is not whether 


{ + the . Tr. 


put Congressional Record afar, but how 


far Chat is all. When you make this d 


t nd 0} t the matter in 
t nothing very n Chi 1 of a « 
tinction between books, a disti 1 in 
tior old Fverv librarian ma 
que then. is mply |} fa We 


general local condition In a library 
which there is yet no crowding there nee 
be comparatively little distinction. In 
brary in which all the bool ire of 


\ 17 I 
neral nature that , 
ene? ¢ T . iil t 1 
W ] iry in which t 
r th lividualit f 
net f { ecn to i 
( nating Tf tor t! i 
1 mat di s. I do not! 
¢ any t unde any 
1 ‘ aw which will app'y 
n ey tly, ) \ ny 
more tl mnie ‘ lu n de min 
hat book other individua ire going 
Oo need It i really nother torm 1 
modified torn f th 1 problem of 
what we hall absolutely throw away 
which is the extr i inged position, 


absolute rejectior . yt in determine 
for another what that shall be But, 


itever it the unification of the li 


» wisely and consistently put it, acce 


to the shelves should be maintained We 


ught not to consider for a moment placing 
books upon the shelves one row back of 


ler or tier upon tier We ought not to 


think of dumping these books in some ware 


10use, without classification. Wherever they 
go they must be within reasonable reach a 
tc time. That again is a question of cond! 
tions. There is a large liberty of interpreta 
tion to be given to “reasonable.” It depends 
2gain upon who wants :t and what he wants 


t tor And they must be reached with rea 


nable convenienc: wall 1 general term 
demanding interpretation Chere must be 

thing exclusive about their storage Chey 
must be in a place to which we can send pra 


t! lly iny one wil ae res to consult the 


At Columl we have found it possible to 
operate with other librarie For instance, 
there is an understanding between the Lenox 


Library and the Astor Library—now the Pub 


| rary f 1 the ( 1! b i ( I .* i ty 

br that I luplicate expendi 
~~ oF < , te little possible 
We buy n t nothing in the ne f geneal 
gy, and \ ttle in the line of early rare 
“merical t goes over to the Lenox 
Library We are not undertaking to secure 
mplete fi f the daily pre even when 


t retaining 








“J 
ty 


They take a great deal of room 
from 


newspapers 
and care; they 
standpoint; they are not consulted very fre- 
quently 


are expensive every 
There is a complete set at the Astor 
Library. There is another complete set at 
the Union We transfer 
everything that comes to us to one or the 
these. We are not retaining in 
Columbia University Library books on educa- 


Cooper Library. 


other of 


tion, although we are able to show something 
hke fourteen thousand titles; we are passing 
these over to the Library of Col- 
lege, on the theory that they are closer to 
the standpoint 
In many ways we are dividing 


Teachers’ 
education from instructional 
than we are 
our work and our interests, although we do 
not find it always a most convenient thing to 
If somebody wishes certain information 
pleasant if 


do. 
immediately, it would be 


we could send him to our own shelves, but 


very 


we are obliged to say and we do say, “You 
will find that information at the Astor Library, 
er at the Lenox Library, or at the Bryson 
Library.” Then we are transferring to the 
shall 
the sub-sub-basement if necessary, all public 
aocuments, state and national, except those 


sub-basement, and we send down to 


of the last two years. These later years con- 
tain matter which may be of some immediate 
interest. But wherever books are placed we 
are classifying, we are abiding by our system, 
we are keeping everything upon the shelves, 
and books can be consulted just as well there as 
elsewhere. If we did not have the sub-base- 
ment we would not hesitate to put that class of 
books in the basement of some other building 
them off 


the block unless under the greatest pressure. 


on the block, but we would not send 


As another illustration, and an illustration 
in which some of you may have no patience 
with us; we bought last year some 24,000 
German dissertations Chat simply a 
very large addition to quite a collection of 
had before. We are 
cata- 


was 
dissertations which we 


making a special catalog of these, 
loging loosely rather than completely, writ- 
for these dis- 


ing a brief card. The cards 


sertations are placed in a speciai case. It is 
entirely true, therefore, that any one coming 
to look up certain questions will have to go 
to two places and to two catalogs. I un- 
But it 


occurs to us that cataloging these disserta- 


derstand this is not orthodox at al} 
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tions means fifty or sixty thousand cards, or 


is the equivalent of one hundred to one hun 


dred and twenty drawers, scattered through 
our entire card catalog. This means that 
everybody using the general catalog must 


finger all those cards, or a great many of them 
By putting these dissertation cards in a sepa- 
rate case time would be saved by the many, 
and only a very few would be put to the slight 
inconvenience of stepping into another room 
We have 


tried this hardly more than a year, but so far 


It seemed to me wise to do that 


Hereafter the library an- 
that many 


dissertations.” 


it is working well. 
nouncement will be we have so 
books “and 40,000 


a saving both in the cataloging and in the 


There is 


time and labor at the catalog, we think, and 
a Saving in space as well 

All this, and more, simply means that at 
Columbia we are willing to extend and make 
flexible the principle of classification in the 
usual the word, until it becomes 
selection; and we are willing to extend selec- 
tion, including location, almost indefinitely, 
provided we are not driven off the block. 

My opinion is that we are coming very rap 


sense of 


idly, in public libraries and in all libraries, to 
a specialization of libraries. I cannot see how 
it is possible to avoid that in the end. The 
time is coming when libraries will be like net 
ting, of different mesh. Certain titles will 
start at a certain point and will be stopped by, 
say, a four-inch mesh; and the titles that are 
less in demand than that will pass through to 
some other library, and will be stopped by a 
two-inch mesh; and others will pass through 
till they are stopped by a one-inch mesh. In 
time we can no longer retain even in our pri- 
vate libraries—and this is largely true to- 
day —a great many books that we have read 
with delight and to which we would be glad 
to refer; but space is valuable and scarce, and 
rents are high, and we cannot keep them. We 
must pass them on to some other library, per- 
haps some public library. Precisely so the 
public library will pass on its more general 
books to other libraries, retaining only those 
We 


shall specialize our libraries in that way, es 


for which there is special local demand 


tablishing or retaining at some central point 
a central library in which the great mass of 
the general literature which is little used will 
be collected 




















STER read a 


W. E. Fe 


(See p. 17.) 


and E. D. Burton followed with a third paper 
on the general topic. 
(See p. 19.) 

The CHAIRMAN: The subject { 
for discussion, and I will call upon |] 
Richardson to speak first 

E. C. Ricuarpson: I appreciate and am 


much interested in these | 


ist plans, and they 
suggest that we are actually, in the university 
libraries at the present day, facing a problem 
that Eliot 
working at it and 
Now, each of these departmental libraries, as 


President had in mind, and are 


carrying it to solution 
we have them in all university libraries, is 
itself a little library with its own problem 
Our buildings small ; 


of overcrowding. are 


we must have the books that are most used 
of access for 


them, and 


wish to use 
is filled 


proposi 


easy those who 
available 


first 


when the room 


up, what are we to do? The 


tron is to send the overplus to the general 


stack. 


rying this one step further 


President Eliot’s plan is simply car 
Shall the books 
be sent up further still? For my part, there 
re a great many books in our library which 
the Li 


brary of Congress, say, providing it will cata 


I would just as soon as not send to 


log them and let me have a card showing 


used 


[hey are so little 
used | 
to send to the Library of Congress for them 


that they are there. 


that when they aré should be willing 
The great difficulty of this whole matter 

deciding when a book is dead. I remember, 
when I was trying to get 40,000 volumes into 
a library which was shelved for 14,000 vol- 
umes, I used to get gratuitous advice from the 
professors as to the books that could just as 
well be put into the cellar, and one of the pro 
fessors was especially dogmatic about it 
There was a little closet in the basement and 
[ piled some of the books in there. It was 
not many days afterward before the precise 


book that 
one of the books piled away behind the other 


particular professor wanted 


was 
and when I told him he couldn’t have it be- 
cause it was packed away the professor did 
not see the wisdom of his own advice 

C. H. Goutp 
in the plans which Prof 


I have been greatly interested 
Burton has just ex 


plained to us, and particularly so because, 


part from their inherent interest, they 


Iter « reful consideration the Univer 
t ( ago favors the policy of housing 
under one roof. I think I 
dissent from the wisdom ot ch 
Indeed, it seems the only true way of 
ding the difficulties which arise in ) 
‘ with departmental libraries. But for 
he larger number of libraries in which 
epartment system has become so firmly 
fixed that it could hardly be abolished perhay 
difications I am about to suggest would 
l uwweou 
t to those special collections of book 
ng ot several hundred volumes and 
pward housed either in different buildings 
or in separate rooms in the library building 
ind known as departmental or seminary li- 
brari¢ hese libraries have certain advan- 
tages which are generally admitted — perfect 
freedom of access to the books they contain; 
greater conveniences and greater quiet and 


seclusion than the general reading room af- 
tords 
On the other hand, the following objections 


them are also generally admitted: they are 


notoriously incomplete. Even the largest li 
braries cannot attain to completeness in any 
Stull 


itself only 


given subject less can a selection from 


what 1S 


a selection claim anything 
approaching completenes Hence arises lo 


of time in getting at the full resources of the 
library on a given subject, since at least two 
always be visited to accomplish 
the that 


indolence or or 


places must 





it Hence also further objection 


either through ignorance, 
both, a part may be accepted for the whole. 
the of 


which 


Among other objections are cost 


many duplicates, otherwise unnecessary 


are still insufficient; loss of labor and time in 
extra checking of shelves, in culling, replac 
ing, and so on 

My own conclusion has long been that de 
partment libraries are at best only make 
shifts, and I would suggest the following sub 
titute 

Let the rooms be reading rooms, book lab 


oratories, not attempts at small libraries 


They should be attractive and comfortable 
possible, with all facilities for using book 
e.g., the best of light (both natural and arti 
ficial), of table book rests and chairs, but 
without books few scholars or students 


actually employ many books at a time 


except 








/ 


references (St k worl 


when making 
Let lists of books needed for a week, a 
month or longer be sent in by professors, and 
let the books be supplied on requisition, to 
be replaced by others in due course, the 
volumes withdrawn from the general library 
being charged just as if lent to an individual 
t may be objected that most professors 
have neither time nor inclination to prepare 
the requisite lists. But I am sure there are 
very few who would not make the effort, be 
cause when once drawn up such lists would 
only need revision from time to time, and this 
would not be burdensome 
Possibly some inexpensive mechanical car 
er may be devised which would greatly 
tacilitate such methods as those suggested 
But in any case the plan mentioned would 
set free for general circulation a large number 
f volumes which are now held for the use of 
comparatively few people. It would thus in 
crease the resources of the library, make them 
more readily available, and therefore could 
not fail to improve the service. Finally, it 
would save the library both time and money 
How much time and how much money I have 
hitherto been unable to determine in my own 
ise; but I am inclined to believe that the 
economy of both would be so great as to 
surprise us— would be more, in fact, than 
any of us imagines 
H. L. Etmenporr: The problems of a large 
public library which attempts reference work 
are very similar to those that have been de 
scribed to-day, in the overcrowding of de 
partments and the need of a central storag¢ 
place. In the Buffalo Public Library, as you 
know, we have a collection of what might b« 
called our most-used books on open shelly 
ind the advantage of this system as it ap 
plies to the question before us to-day is that 
it allows, in the central stack, of closer stor 
ize than would be otherwise possible by ac 
commodating the great mass of our readers 
n this open shelf room, and making the num 
ber who would naturally use the stack very 
ew, so that the spaces between the book 
helves can be very much less than would 
otherwise be required Our collections on 
pen shelves are duplicates of the books in the 
stack. We do not put any books on the open 
shelves without providing another copy for 
the stack, so that the privileges of the reader 
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who comes to the library knowing what he 


wants and wanting to go directly to the desk 
and ask for it are not at all curtailed becau 
1 copy of that same book is to be found on 
he open shelves 

In regard to the main subject, I am very 
much in favor of sending our unused books to 
a general depository, providing it 1s practica 
and one practical solution of the problem we 
found as regards directories We are given 
each year the directories of from fifty to one 
hundred cities; we keep them one year only, 
and we then send them to the Historical So- 
ciety. While we find it useful to have a 
directory of New York City, Brooklyn, Jet 
sey City, the different large cities of the 
country, it would be cumbersome to store the 
accumulation of different years, and we find 
that the Historical Society is very anxious to 
get such books. Department reports we de 
sire to treat in the same way, and have plan 
under consideration for transferring to so 
cieties such reports and documents as are 
little used in our library and are desirable for 
historical purposes and for preservation. | 
think that our state libraries should be util 
ized for this storage of books. If it is known 
that a book can be got at the state library at 
any time when it will be required, the catalog 
could often be made perfectly available in 
place of the book. We are all finding the 
problem of overcrowding, even in the smallest 
collections, a very serious one, and over 
crowding with dead bkov.ks to the detriment of 
the use of the library seems a great mistake 

G. W. Harris: It seems to me that Dr 
Canfield was perfectly right when he said that 
in facing this problem local conditions must 
be taken into consideration, and the considera 
tions of a reference library or university 
library in a large city are very different from 
those of a university library situated, as is 
Cornell University Library, several hundred 
miles away from any large city or any col 
lection of great libraries. In a large city the 
libraries can specialize to advantage and 

ithout much inconvenience to the users of 
iny one. In our own case such specialization 
would be difficult to carry into effect outside 
of a very limited field. Neither are we very 
greatly troubled by the problem of which 


President Eliot seems to have made such a 
} 


bogey for librarians, the necessity for the 














storage of dead books He Says that it 1s 
great waste of money to store little-used book 
on land worth a million dollars an acre where 
you can store them on land worth a hundred 
dollars an acre. Well, we have plenty of 
land that isn’t worth much more than a hun 
dred dollars an acre. We could extend our 
buildings almost indefinitely. So that prob 
lem does not touch us very seriously. 

But we have certainly begun to discriminate 
between the books that are much used and the 
books that are the least used. Leaving out 
of account the law library, we have perhaps 
240,000 volumes in the general university 11 
brary; there are in what we call the reference 
library, in the main reading room, some 8000 
volumes; there are in the seminary rooms of 
the building about 7000 volumes more, selected 
from the books in the general library; and 
there are in the department and laboratory 
collections, taken also trom the general store 
in the stacks, about 11,000; making roughly 
about one-tenth of the total number of books 
which are kept together, and, of course, clas 


i} 


sifed, following in the main the general 


classification of the tacks and accessible to 
readers very tree ly Chen again, in he stacks 
themselves we have taken large classes of 
books and put them farthest away from the 
reading room and from the desk Such 
classes are the public documents of the United 
States and the states, the English blue books, 
which are placed upon the upper floor on 
the stack; the newspapers, which are put on 
the lowest floor of the same stack, and for 
which we are now planning another room 
jacent thereto in order to give more 

for the ordinary books in the stack 
the patent collections which are placed by 


themselves on the lower tioor of the other 


wing of the stack. In that way have 
gun this procs of discrimination. B 

it would be possibl r advisable to 

actual separation of the less-used book trot 
those which are more constantly used, and 
to store them at any considerable expense 

the sake of economy, seems out of the qu 
tion, for us at least, and it seems to me it 
rather early in the day to begin to be alarmed 
at the future extent of our libraric We 
have not vet library in the intry, I think 
that number nillion ’ 


ON 7c 
* 
I \] r 
on irge a scale ( ( n 
| em wW r re t meet I 
n We ‘ y al t 50,000 
but we are growing quite rapidly 
ve are planning for a hbrary to cont 
mediately about 500,000 volumes, with an 


mate Capacity a good deal larger than tl 


(he plan which we have now, but which 
be considerably modified before we build, 

the separation of the stack room—in some 
what the manner that is at present adopted 
in the Columbia University—into a number 
ot rooms, each with its portions of a stack, 
and reading rooms and tables and lockers for 
the use of the students We shall use in con 


nection with that a stack room where we shall 


probably place the less-used books Just 
how this will be worked out we cannot tell as 


yet, but we are obli,ed to make provision 
tor economy of administration, which a great 
university like the University of Chicago will 
have less interest in. It seems to me that the 
plan in vogue at the John Crerar Library and 
at a good many other libraries, for the chrono 
logical arrangement of scientific literature, a 

complishes very simply the chief effect that we 


are trying to attain. They separate the most 


used books—that is, the most recent entifi 
books—from those which have prev y ap 
peared, and it would be very easy for them 
shelve the earlier books in some other 


tion of the library without disturbing that 


classification to a1 extent In V 
b e separate th ks into th 
hough tw t the iSseE re tant 
f ! k n hich re Zz 1 ‘ 
quired n nnection with the _ different 
l cn re iding 1 recom 
n fy sothe diff nt 
t bulk t | t the 
. ] | f+ 
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CATALOG 

r . ‘ . . 
HE Catalog Section of the American Li 
brary Association held two sessions in 
connection with the Niagara conference. The 
chairman, C. H, Gould, presided at each, and 


Miss Sula Wagner acted as secretary 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held on Wednesday 
Mr 


Gould, the chairman, called the meeting to 


evening, June 24, in the Cataract House 
order at 815 o’clock. 

Ihe secretary read a letter from the chair 
man of the Children’s Librarians’ Section, in 
viting members of the Catalog Section to 
attend the second session of the former Sec 
tion, when a paper on “The classification and 
cataloging of children’s books” to be 
read by Miss Mildred Collar. 

The CHatrMaAn: Before asking Miss Hasse 
to prepare the way for discussion by reading 


was 


the paper which she has been good enough to 
write upon the first item of to-night’s pro- 
gram, I should perhaps remind you that for 
some time past a revised edition of the A. L. 
A. cataloging rules has been in preparation 


by advisory committee of the Association, 
and that an advance edition of these rules 
revised by the advisory committee of 1902 


was, in August of that year, printed by the 
Library of Congress 

On certain points, however, notably in con- 
uection with the cataloging of United States 
documents, the not 
unanimous, and asked for suggestions. 

This spring the of co-operative 
cataloging of government documents was 
taken up by the departmental librarians at 
A committee of these depart- 


committee was entirely 


question 


Washington 
mental librarians was appointed to consider 
the identical question which had been before 
the advisory committee. The departmental 
committee has prepared a printed statement 
giving the arguments for and against two al- 
ternative forms of cataloging United States 
This 


be re ad 


government publications statement is 


now in your hands and will in due 


course, and its several arguments will be fully 
Your careful and thoughtful 


prese nted t 


»> you 


SECTION. 


consideration of these arguments and of tl 
points at issue is requested by both the ad 


visory and departmental committee 


Miss A. R. Hasse spoke on 
THE CATALOGING OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENT 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 


To illustrate to you how simple it is to mis 
apprehend the operation of cataloging gov 
ernment documents, let me cite two instances 

Not very long ago I made the statement t 
an assemblage of catalogers that if a govern 
ment publication had a personal author it wa 
preferable to give the personal author pre 
author. This, you 
when you come to 


cedence over the official 


will at once results 
write your official author, in an author entry 
subordinate to an author entry. Immediately 
I was challenged by the question, “Then wher: 
would you have us indent the personal author 
entry on the official card, at the first vertica 
line or at the second vertical line?” 

At the other extreme is the following in 
stance the early forties N. P. Trist 
was American consul at Havana. It was at 
the time when England was actively engaged 
in endeavoring to abolish the use of American 
rrist, the American con 


see, 


In 


vessels as slavers. 
sul, signed some blank ship’s papers for Por 
tuguese vessels. The act was protested, and 
a long diplomatic correspondence ensued. It 
was at a time when each House of Congres 
employed its own printer. The correspond 
ence, as issued by one house, was entitled in 
Trist 
that 


substance the “Correspondence of N. P. 
relating to the 
of the other house came out in substance a 
Britain th 
The two docu 
ments are identical in contents, and both con 


African slave trade,” 


“Correspondence with Great on 


right of visit and search.” 


tain only extracts from the correspondenc« 


Accompanying the President’s message of 


the same session is an appendix with the run 
ning title “Documents accompanying the Pres 
dent’s message.” These documents contain 
that part of the Trist correspondence omitted 


from the regularly printed documents. As a 
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problem facing the cataloger of government 
documents, such contingencies need to be 
con idered 

However, to bear down on the f 
diate ly before you, t.¢ the nort il method ft 
the normal document, there is, on the sul 
ject of cataloging United States federal d 


uments, nothing really that needs specifica] 
be said rl 


sued by the superintendent of document 


le very excellent catalogs 
yver the ground in every sense of the term 
\ny person employed as a cataloger who 
unnot catalog any United States federal 
document by the aid of the document cata- 
log cannot catalog at all. Catalogers may 
differ from it in minor detail, but for the 
purposes of a general catalog it cannot be 
improved upon. Questions of abbreviation, 
f punctuation, of inversion, etc., belong 


those difficulties that, in the end, each h 





rary decides for itseil 

On the subject of cataloging state and city 
locuments a little more needs to be said 
Che difficulty you profess to experience would 
} 


disappear if you would apply the method so 
clearly expounded in the document catalog 
You may be troubled about the selection of 
your official authors. That, however, is not 
1 question of cataloging, but of local ad 
ministration. When you get into trouble of 
that kind it is wise to refer to the various 
tate constitutions, to the state manuai or its 
equivalent, to the city charter and to the city 
manual. These will give you the fundamental 
structure, i.e, the proper names of official 
publishing bodies and their relation one to the 
other. 

\ few general observations may be of ser\ 
ice. Learn to distinguish between an author 
and a publisher. A department, a bureau, a 
livision or a committee, even, may be one o1 
both. 

A governmental publishing body is the au 
thor of all publications, issued by its authority, 
which are not acknowledged as the work of 
one or more individuals 

A governmental publishing body is the pub 

her and author of those publications, ac 
knowledged as the work of one or more indi- 
viduals 

When your main entry is the author entry, 


precedence to personal over ficial 





. dA _ 
a Et, 
t For offi ntry ect t 
t ately 
e apy] rance f the doc 
ue j nese ire le é entia 
! itry of all docur s, United S 
1 elgt 
epted forms for institutions at 
iffected by the fact that an institution may 
nerated by the g omenaui t aelwat 
ope itec DY ne governmen or Dy i priva 
porati 
cepted forms for title entry are 
affected by the fact that a serial is publish 


by a government office or by a private corp 
barring one instance. It is not wise 
1e title entry the main entry when 
the serial is not the publication of an exe 


tive department or of a subordinate office, as 


Gaceta oficial, Recopilacion de leyes, Colle 
de tratados, Reichsgesetzblatt, Journal 
fi P 
In a general way, you see, the outward 
form of the italog entry is fairly estab 


lished for documents. It is when you come 
to those features which are essentially the in 
herent characteristics of documents that pr« 


cedents are lacking How t 


recognize and 
to treat abnormal cases like some of the pub 
cations of the British foreign and colonial 
ofices, when the inclusion of the end of the 
fiscal year becomes necessary, how best to di 
tinguish between two or more annual reports 
which may be issued by the same office, regu 
lations for denoting splitting and merging of 
othees, etc., are questions not yet decided for 
all of us 

Neither are they questions which should in 
terfere with that immediately before you, 
viz., the adoption of inversion or non-inver 
sion of author entry on document cards to be 


ued by the Library of Congress and by the 


superintendent of documents. The expressed 


opinions of this body will affect the printed 
card system by which you will be supplied 
with cards for United States document 
Many of you have, I do not doubt, arguments 
to present in favor of one or the other method 
It is the conviction of the majority, backed by 
yood reasons for your conviction, that is want 
ed by the promoters of the printed document 
card system 

The secretary read the statement issued by 


ee on 
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FORM OF HEADINGS FOR UNITED STATES DOCU- 


MENTS 


The undersigned, having been appointed by 
the Association of Departmental Librarians of 
Washington, D. C., to consider the subject of 
uniformity in entry of United States docu- 
ments on printed catalog cards, have decid 
ed, after consideration of the problems in- 
volved, to lay the following statement before 
the Catalog Section of the A. L. A. in the 
hope that it may be taken up for discussion 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Associa- 
tion 

Special consideration has been given to the 
following alternatives in author headings of 
United States government documents 

1. The name of the department or bureau 
to be given without inversion, e.g 

Unitep States. Bureau of Education 
Unitep States. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This form is favored by the majority of the 
committee 

2. The name to be inverted, e.g 

Unitep States. Education, Bureau of. 
Unitep States. Agriculture, Department 
of 

A brief summary is herewith submitted of 
the arguments which have been advanced in 
support of each one of the above forms. 

Against inversion. 
the word under 
which the entry difficulty in arriv 
ing at uniform « in regard to same; 
great danger of inconsistency and confusion 
in entries, and additional time and expense 
involved when this method is followed. 


to 


Uncertainty a 
made 


(a) 


lecisions 


(b) Awkwardness of the headings 

(c) The decided inferiority of any arbi- 
trary method to the simple rule of entering 
under the first word, as proven by the expe- 


rience of libraries which have applied it in 


the entry of titles 


(d) Inversion tends to confuse the func- 
tions of the author and the subject catalog 
(e) The cards printed with some inverted 


form of heading can be used only by libraries 
that follow that particular form. This method 
is therefore objectionable, especially when ap- 


ei 


plied to catalog cards printed for general use. 
In favor of inversion 
(a) If any form of heading for cards radi 


cally different from that used in the document 


catalog, which cannot legally be changed by 

the superintendent of documents, shall be 

adopted, a lack of harmony would thereby 
irily result 


necess 

(b) In spite of the constant changes which 
take place ficial names of United 
States and state s of the cata 


in the « 


offices, the user 


) 


NFERENCE. 


log would always be able to find the entry 
at once by looking under the distinctive word 
and would not be annoyed by a cumbrous 
system of cross references. 

(c) Most of the libraries of this country us: 
the inverted form, and the majority of the li 
brary schools teach it. 


(d) It brings entries of a like character to 
gether under the significant word of the head 
ing 

(e) It does not require technical know! 


edge of the organization of the government 
departments on the part of the public who use 
the card or printed catalog. This the 
most important point of all, as not one person 
in a hundred outside of a library would know 
whether the office is a bureau, division or de 

partment, but would look first under the dis 

tinctive word. 
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L. C. FEerrewt 
J. C. M. Hanson, 
F. B. WEEKs. 


J. C. M. Hanson: This statement treats of 
the form of heading for United States docu 
When Mr. Weeks and I decided 
to compile a statement supporting the argu 
find under the caption 
advisable to 


ments only. 
ments, which you will 


Against inversion, we thought it 
approach the subject from the general stand- 
point and ask the question, “Is this to be rec- 
1 
all 


muni- 


ommended as a general rule applicable to 
1 


government documents, federal, state, 


cipal, either in English or foreign languages ?” 
I shall read this statement point for point 
United 


more or 


(a) Even when applied States 


documents only, there will always be 


less uncertainty in the selection of the distinct- 


ive word, the method of inverting a particular 


name, etc. One library will decide on on 


form, another on a different one. Even if all 


the selecting is left to a central bureau ther: 
remains the danger of inconsrstency, mi 
wasted in consultations, and far greater 


bility to confusion and disagreement than 
where the simple rule, to enter under the first 
word, is followed rhe reater the colle 
tion of cards the gre ¢ bec ies the di 


culty of maintaining an approximate 


entries No two persons wil wa 


ity mn the 
on the same form of inv 


he e 
ve € 


agree 


ersion, 1 r 


the same person xpected to be at all times 


uniform in his deci 


(6b) The awkwardnes 


sions 


of headings 


+ 


to illu 


docume nfs 


The following examples are given 
this United St 


trate point tes 









































(Form selected by superintendent of d In many 
ments) h 
U.S. Antietam battlefield board ersion at all. Examples are 
|. S. Criminal and penal laws, commission ; 
U. 7 ne oy: are Ser hydrographique 
to revise and codify md . : 
rc ~ bureau centrale meteorologique 
U.S. Forest reservations and prot n ( 
of game committee 
U.S. Nashville, Tennessee centennial ex- The significant words here are the 
position, 1897. The report is sub- tives, hydrographique, météorologique 
mitted by board of management of 5), gique 
government exhibit, Tennessee cen- ve , 


mite archeologique, et et 





, : ( | n er « entr flected 
tennial exposition, 18907 e? iber of entries affected | 
U.S. District of Columbia, Gas and tele proposed rule 1 so considerable that 
phone company of, Committee to qu n e may well be compared to the 


investigate (House. ) 1 : 7 

> a a - problems connected with the cataloging i 

U.S. District of Columbia, Joint select — e 
anonymou 10 

committee to investigate charities. ym 00K 


Additional names in English for which it is Che min r eviden of the comm 
difficult to provide a satisfactory heading if ‘“'OMETS appoints d to inquire into the con 
nverted: tution and management of the British Mu 

; © 7 : (1847-49) give most nstructive 

U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology is gsr! ee : in 

rvey of ne discussior wh led 1 t 
entered as follows - ( 1e¢ 
adoption oft the present catalog rule f the 


Catalog of public documents ; ' ; 
ae. , ' British Museum The evider relatir te 
U.S. Ethnology bureau ; eee 

By inversion the same has been en- ‘¢ Methods of entering anonymous bo 
tered particularly ful 

U.S. American ethnology, Bureau of and It was noticeable that those who testified 

U.S. Ethnology, Bureau of American we 








‘ e the comm: n favor of entry un 
U.S. Commission to investigate leprosyin Cer the significant word were scholars and 
_ the United States ri literary men who had had very little experi- 
U. S. Commission to negotiate with the nc > th ractical 
= ( ce T The ) < ica ‘ nstructio# ) t 
Crow Indians in Montana Territory i eos Coe 
. J } re ided , ™ ry r 
Board of examiners of architect . — we ‘ y 
Bureau of Agricultur Horticulture and : ka 4 k, J. P. ¢ t | 
Statistics rner, George Soane and other he te 
Massachusetts. General committee SS ee shar ot ' 
: \ l é I eir judgment on that 
standing committee on towns SG 
Commissioners for publishing the ancient “%“*>*" awn Sone ne 1 
laws and institutions of Ireland mited 1 be I ( ind ily é 
Commission for printing and publishing vhere entry under catchword wa mple, 
State papers +} eit] | 1 
pape the es being comparatively short and the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's woods, , ; , 
forests and land revenue gene ae: staal wee « put 
Committee for compounding with delin es I 
quents nymous entt to be dealt t] t 
. ‘ " , . . . 
Committee tor plundered minister 1 Reuss lf onfitens 
ot Commons. ) 
Uv ‘ ec Oo! the consideration ¢ f lt t- — 
Committee for t l n of all mat : 
ters relating to trade len 
In foreign languages it b mes still more vantage 
wkward, especially | the ataloge Ot those 
not thoroughly familiar with the laneuage enter under 
Instances are wider ¢} ‘ ‘ P ' 
‘ : é e f Mr. T H 
Departement n den Registrateur van Or for 1 t ger 
trooien. Maatschapy en, Hands verken en VMuseur tified fo \ lf Mr P 
\uteursrechten ’s plan w respect to an ' | 
Kommissionen for Ledelsen af de ceo! had been lopted. it would } e given creat 
giske og geografiske Underségelser Gr facility to t npilation of th ita 


nd ai plan the { an f Audiffred , the 
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catalog of the Casanate library at Rome, 


and the plan followed by Barbier in his ‘Dic 


tionnaire des anonymes.’ The plan was tak- 


word not an article or a prepo 


be modified, the first 


ing the first 


sition, as it might 


substantive for the heading of the title.” 


or, 


S. R. Maitland, librarian, Lambeth Palace, 
states as follows: “The great object is cer 
tainty, and if a man who knows there is a 
catalog knows there a rule, though it is 


yn absurd rule, and that he will find the books 


adhering to that rule without minding 
un absurd rule or not, or setting 
his judgment the as to 


whether it should.be put under one werd or 


by 
whether it 1s 
against librarian’s 
the other, he knows that under that word he 


at le 


will find ast, that is my own feeling 
which | 

From the evidence of Panizzi 
that if we adopt the plan of taking the first 


the 


it; 
should act upon.” 

“It is stated 
vord, course unintelligible and 
work unfindable the book 
easily findable for those who know correctly 
Mr. Collier says, in Answer 5037, 


it is a 


I say is more 


the title 
that ‘an entry on that system would be of no 


I say that such an entry 
of 


service to anybody.’ 
would of 
positive service to everybody who knows the 
title of the book; and we cannot go upon any 
other principle; we expect the readers to know 


be the greatest service, and 


the title of the book just as we expect them 
to know 
is one; we do not trouble ourselves with the 
subject. Then Mr. Collier in Answer 
5030, ‘I should never think of looking for 
‘Anecdotes of a private gentleman’ under the 
word ‘Account.’ I should think of 
looking for a ‘Dissertation of coal tar’ under 
should I think of 
‘Epidemical madness’ 
should look 
‘Coal tar’ 
knew the 


the name of the author when there 


Says, 


never 
‘Account ;’ nor 
looking of 
under the word ‘Accourtt,’ but I 

the of ‘Gentleman,’ 
and ‘Epidemical madness.’ If he 
titles correctly and if he knew our rule, he 
would look under ‘ Account;’ but why, if he 
look the ‘Gentleman’ for 
gentleman,’ look under 
‘madness’? Just 
In the first 


the word 


lor cases 


under heads 


would under word 


should he 


for 


* private 
‘Epidemical madness’ 
observe to what these trifles lead 
case he will put the title under ‘Gentleman’ 
although there is an adjective ‘ Private gentle- 


man,’ and in the case of Epidemical madness 
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he will put it under ‘Epidemical.’ These in 
consistencies will always happen when ther: 
is no fixed rule. 

The evidence given before the commission 
and instructiv 
all 


in this phase of the qu 


ers is extremely interesting 


and should be consulted by who are spe 


cially interested 


The arguments advanced for and agains 
fifty 


tion 


catchword entry years ago apply with 


equal force to-day 

The hearings did not bring about any 
terial changes in the practice of entering 
anonymous works, the rules which were then 
in force in the British Museum catalog ha 


No one 


catalog for 


ing remained so to the present time. 
who has the latter 
entries of books 

Barbier, Cushing, Halket and Laing, or the 
many modern catalogs, especially American, 


consulted 


anonymous and turned 


which have followed the simpler rule to ent: 
under the first word not an article can qu 
tion the superiority of the latter. 

The entries affected by the proposed rul 
for the names of official headings are so nu 
that any which hers 
adopts the principle of catchword entry in it 


merous large library 


author catalog will in a measure have to 
contend with the same difficulties which hav: 
confronted the British Museum in the appli 
cation of its rules for the entry of anonymot 
books, which, in spite of the best efforts of th: 
many able men who have at one time or 
another been connected with that great under 
taking, have proven stumbling-blocks to 
who have had frequent occasion to refer to it. 
(d) 
author and the subject cataloged. 

It has been urged in favor of the system of 
that its applicaticn 


author catalog will in a measure meet the 


dil 


It tends to confuse the functions of the 


catchword entry in an 


demands which can otherwise be answered 


only by the subject catalog 
cannot be conceded to have any special weight 
Where a library is 


This argument 


in the present question. 
forced to rely solely on manuscript entries it 
may be necessary for purposes of economy to 
With the 


increased use of printed cards this necessity 


combine author and subject entry. 


should largely be obviated. 

In consulting the catalog for a particular 
publication the student will usually turn to 
V1Z., 


one of three headings, author, subject or 








tit! {f the author is a government office and 
the student knows its name, he 1s likely to 
look under the regular, not the inverted, form 
of the name. If he is not certain of the name 
of ti author, he will turn to the subject 91 
the title entry. Where the latter entries are 


supplied ther should therefore be far le 
need of intt ng into the author italog 

feature which properly belongs only to th 
subj ata ind which, if applied to the 
former, must sooner or later lead to perplex 
itie and contusion 

) When the heading is printed without 

Inve ) give ich library a better oppor 
t ty to fit the card into its own particular 
ysten 

Where wrder differing from that given 
in the printed heading is preferred, the word 


the 


under core d, or 


inde card is to be ar 


which 
ranged may be may be pre 


Where it 


division un 


fixed to the name in manuscript 


is desired to enter the bureau or1 


der the department of which it forms a part, 


the name of the department can likewise be 


inserted. Neither of these expedients can be 


applied as readily where the printed heading 


appears in some inverted form 


While 


have an advantage 


entry under some catchword may 


in a printed list, it is not 
can be recommended fot 


# practice which 


printed cards which ere to be issued for gen 
eral use 

With either form of entry it will be neces 
sary for the librarian or the public to have a 
of the 


certain bureaus and divisions in the 


considerable knowledge location of 
govern 
ment departments to avoid serious confusion. 
At one time there was a Division of Irriga 


tion in the Geological Survey under the De 


partment of the Interior, and at the same 
time one in the Department of Agriculture. 
There may be established at any time a Div 


ision of Soils in the Geological Survey, while 
a similar division may exist as now in the De 
partment of Agriculture. The development 
of work in the different departments varies so 
much that confusion of entry under the sig- 
nificant word may arise at any time 

In deciding upon what form of entry shall 
be employed, it should be borne in mind as the 
most important consideration that these print 
ilmost every 


ed cards will find their way into 
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public iry and many private librari 
t country and possibly into toreign | 
ries. If the inverted form is adopted, they 
be d in many libraries only at a great 
idvantag If form mber eis a 
namely, t vithe version, it can be 
to fit in a italog, and can be 
sed by any libraria by the public, no 1 
ter what f 1 of entry may be employed 
ny pat br considerat 
iould outweigh all other 
Miss Avice FicHTeENKAM read a letter trom 
L. C. Ferr superintendent of document 
i tollows 
“Dear Miss FICHTENKAM 


“In consideration ‘form of heading for 
United States Documents’ at the A. L. A 
meeting at Niagara Falls, you are requested 
to present the fice upon that 
ubject 

“Herewith I hand you a letter 
which was printed and distributed to a num 
ber of the leading libraries by Mr. Hanson 
head cataloger, Library of Congress, so tl 
they might be informed as to the argument 
for and against the inverted form of heading 

“The circular does not indicate the major 
ity or minority of the committee, but as th: 
Documents Office has always used the in 
verted form, there has probably been no mi 
understanding in regard to my position. | 
favor the inverted form for the reasons giver 
in the circular, which although briefly stated 
are sufficiently comprehensive for a thorough 
understanding of the subject by the experi 
enced who pass upon th 


1 


view It this 


circular 


catalogers will 
question. 

“On the 3d instant I sent out a circular to 
each designated depository of United States 
public documents which reads as follows: 

“In cataloging public documents do yeu 

the inverted form for your government 
author headings ?’ 
“Up to to-day 213 replies have been re 


use 


ceived. One hundred and twenty-six use the 
inverted form; thirty-four do not use that 
form, and two answering in the negative, as} 


what is meant by ‘inverted form.’ Forty hav 


not cataloged their documents, and most of 
them seem to think they can get along very 
well by the use of our catalogs Phirteen 


answer in such a way that it is impossible to 


determine whether they are for or against the 
proposition 
“These replies indicate very clearly to m« 


that the great majority of the leading libra 
ries (about 80%) which receive all the docu 
ments printed by the government use the in 
verted form It would undoubtedly be a 
great hardship to most of them to change a 


form which they have always used, which the 
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people generally understand, and which has 
been formally approved by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing of Congress, as required by 
law, thus practically designating the inverted 
form as the official government system. 

“T will close my suggestions by saying that 
my five-years’ experience in answering hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters is that at least 
8o per cent. of the inquiries indicate the docu- 
ment desired by the significant word 

“Very truly yours, 
“L. C. FEerrewy, 
“Superintendent of Documents.” 

Cuartrs Marter: Miss Hasse has put the 
question of cataloging public documents on 
a broad and philosophical basis, with a view 
of discovering a principle by which a uniform 

nd satisfactory method of dealing with these 


be arrived 


publications in the catalog may 

t Governments of civilized countries, be- 
ides performing the ordinary administra- 
tive functions, conduct experiments in the 


nterest of agriculture, commerce, science and 
industry; they carry on topographical, hydro- 


graphic, geological, and geodetic surveys; 


they collect statistics, maintain institutions 


and equip scientific expeditions or miussions. 
The published results of all these activities 
constitute the literature of government publi- 
cations. The organization of the departments, 
offices instituted for these pur- 


bureaus and 


poses, their relation to one another and their 
names differ in different countries and states, 
from time to time in the 


and they change 


same country, new ones being added, others 
of 
remains more or less constant. 
be t 
for ea 
of a 


discontinued or combined, but the object 
their existence 
» have a 


of 


The proposition, then, should 


constant uniform name ch object 


in 
it 

them 

be 


sig- 


activity or for each subject report, 


wh 


may 


tever form or under whatever name 


have been published, and arrange 
which will 


be 


nder the name agreed upon, 


great many cases to the 


the official 


found in a 


nificant of name. Inversion 


f the 


part 
howeve r, not accom- 
of 
departments 


official name will, 


plish this purpose except in the case the 


imited number of well-known 
vith a 
Let the arrangement be, for 
heading: | 


Statistics: 


short, simple name of long standing. 


example, under the 


NITED STATES Statistics; GREAT 
Statistics etc 
all 


bureaus 


BRITAIN FRANCE 


under this heading the publica 


nd put 


tions of various statistical and div- 
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isions no matter what their name and under 
what department they may be organized (in 
under agr | 


but 


should not go 


labor, etc.), 


so far as they 


ture, commerce, finance, 
the 
rhe li 

Bow! 


ig a good example of such an arrangem 


not confuse this heading with 


heading of any given publication. 
state publications published by Mr 


The main argument in favor of entry unde 
inverted form of name is the assumption 

few know the 
government department in whose publicati 
I believe that in this « 


inquirers actual name of 


they are interested 
nection the following points have been gr« 
underestimated or overlooked: 

(a) Inquiry for a given document or ser 


documents starts number of 
from a 


where in writing or in print. 


of 


cases 


in a great 
reference found s 
In the major 


direct 


of such references the name of the departn 
is given as printed on the documents and 


sequently looked for under that form. I tl 

it will be admitted that the more exact the 
erence the better the authority likely to 
and conversely the more indefinite reless 
arbitrary the reference the less the state 
ments are to be depended upon Frequet 


} c ; ' 
such references cannot be identified with 


book until the reference has been looked 
in a bibliography and the name foune 
printed on the document Phe s, th 

numerically as well as otherwise import 


class of inquiries including all bibliograph 


inquiries which is better served by the et 


department 


} } 
yoras, because 


full name of the 


under the 


natural order of the 
then be found once with practical] 


lute certainty 


(b) When the name is not know: 


perfectly known, there will 


certainty as to the distinctive part of the 1 


as well. This may be very generally the 
with the casual reader. But it will not 
him to look under “Education” as subhe 


ing when the entry is 
Public instruction, Dept. of 
Public schools, Supt. of 
Schools, Public, Supt. of 
Instruction publique, Minister 
Geistlichen, Unterrichts und Medizin 
Angelegenheiten, Ministerium f 
die, etc. 


Entries under headings beginning with 


1¢ 




















) D ' 
phrases Department of, Bt 1 of, Board 
Commission of, Ministe de. bring about 
i rtain degr 1 grout ot dep S 

f the me rank and ter a \ 

I T wl , ha c A 4 Tl ) T t 

} al nt ; ‘ 9 
I ut 4 i 

i atl ‘ ’ } } . re 
| ] versation governm lepart 

eir regular name People vis th Bu 

f Ed tion” not tl Education B 
T T ] + , ’ F 
e those of minor or committee nd 





ymmissions created for a sp cial purpose 
ind involved names with several “di: 
nective” words belong usually to this class 


y the seriou objection of iwkwar 





the inversion in all such cases mean 


ertainty and loss of time on the part of the 


er. It is practicable mainly 





the case of simpler h« s, including 
publications of well-known departments 
(f) It follows that the only practice which 
be carried out uniformly and consistently 
entry under the regular form of nam 
This form of entry may be easily 
pted to the arrangement under catchword 
th t marring tl ce looks of the card to any 
xtent Libraries, on the other hand, which 


ve practiced or prefer to adopt the arrange 


nt under first word of name, would 
rewrite the headings if using cards printed 
jer the inverted form, involving consid 


e expense, destroying the clearness and 


vjiling the appearance ol! the cards 


h) Arbitrary forms of entry are subject to 
change in course of time. The name in th 
regular form holds good, whatever views may 
prevail at a given time as to arrangement 
the entrie 

In this connection a suggestion occurs t 
me which might be of some practical use 

e cataloging of public document Che 
Library of Congr mntains thousands of 
it 9 and T ir p blicatior f firn 





2 variety of varying form ft f 
un Some part the name of the founder 
enior member s usually constant for 


{ ; r 
m, 1 e of | 
nat line 
| 
" ' +t 
i wed { 
yo ( 

tbl ot 
me in ‘ 

rrangem 


ganization 


be similarly 


ive 


word 


ne by 


in ivi 
gover 
of doc 
itaru 
Mr 
tion tl 
Conegre 


n 
in 


iments 
le of the 
WEEK 


ment ( C 
y Of 
entry 
t he can ad 


nited 
he 


eem 


State 


the 


t 


Tt) 


» mi 


n 
} ‘ 
) i i 
f ¢ by the eh 
c 
headit pare! he 
f t 1 publicat 
n 1e as il happen 1 to 
» ‘ 
1 her \. Y 
mer on 
br together! i 
firm im chi los il 
dent y +} variatiol 
j i dificult 
1 form of heading. WI 
l p i the fir 
1 " ' 1 ' { ‘ ré 





wing { the perint nd 
Is it a rule of Congress or 
uperintet lent of document 
think tl ! imply a que 
ecid | he ymumittes 
. roe f the printing 
n passed by ( ere wl 
in pted on Phe Libr 
; , itirely difteret 
used by the Document Di 
k 1 t i n that h 
forn different ad 
e the method 
If ot iperit ty lent 
feel that he in 1 
present form 
il | innot 
‘ it these torn at 
tendent of document 
; st n Bureat H 
t “Education, Bureau of 
that it 1 be t 
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for him to accept the form used by the Libra 
rian of Congress and, I believe, by a great 
have done inde 


The majority of 


majority of librarians who 
pendent work in that line. 
librarians, of course, follow the lead of some 


one authority or other, old or recent; and the 


chances are that 
adopted inversion have simply followed in the 


most of those who have 
old rut, just as the library schools have done 
in this case 

F. B. Gay: Aren't catalogers rather apt to 
fight wind-mills? Do 
solely for their own use or for those who use 
the library? Should not we consider the pub- 
ic? In my own catalog I attempted to change 
this practice of entry; inside of a few weeks 


they make catalogs 


I had three different inquiries why I had 
changed 

The CHatrMAN: In other words, you 
changed from the inverted to the uninverted 
form? 

Mr. Gay: Yes. I did it because it was 


easier for me; but I changed it back because it 
was easier for the public. 

H. J. Carr: Speaking from the standpoint 
of the public rather than those having tech 
nical knowledge, speaking also as one who has 
favored the inverted order, I must admit, after 
listening to the arguments pro and con to- 
night, that to me the weight of evidence and 
argument are in favor of the uninverted form, 
the straight natural form, conforming to the 
same treatment we give anonymous works. 
Now, that is reversing myself and my own 
practice and the views that I have heretofore 
had, but I do think the statements given by 
Mr. Hanson that have the most 
weight as I now see the matter, and that we 
who take the other stand can make the neces- 
sary changes in the printed cards to conform 
to our practice, if we wish to still keep up 


are those 


that practice more easily, with less detriment 
to the cards, than would be the case were the 
inverted form followed, with all its uncer- 
tainties; and that as regards the public, they 
will, in nearly all cases, as Mr. Martel stated, 
take the reference from which they will make 
the author from some 
other printed prior reference or title, and that 


In the matter 


the search to entry, 
will give them the right clue. 
of subject entries we can decide and use them 


for ourselves, and the author cards, which we 
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will have to change anyway { 
tries, we can easily conform to our practice 
Mr. BisHop: May I call attention to Se 
tion D of the arguments against inversio1 
It seems to me that the pith of most of what 
has been said lies there. There should be ne 
confusion between a subject 
author entry in a matter which involves 


entry and an 


af 


the present time tens of thousands of do 


ments, and which, if we take in foreign docu 


ments, will very soon reach hundreds of 
thousands. If we cannot follow the plain 
principles of scientific cataloging, and if 


we adopt some makeshift for what will prov: 
so large a portion of our books, it seems t 

me we shall involve ourselves in endless co: 

fusion and that we shall find ourselves com 
pelled to change back at ruinous expense to 
the form that we now employ for the hand 
ling of anonymous books. 

Dr. R, P. FALKNer: It was not my intention 
when I came here to speak in this Section, as 
I am not a cataloger nor versed in the tech 
nical details of cataloging. But your chair 
man has asked me to present this evening the 
of those favor inversion in the 
catalog cards I that the shortnes 
of the notice makes it impossible for me to 
the 


views who 


regret 
present same 
thoroughness and with the same clearness wit! 
which the opposing side has been presented 
I trust, therefore, that you will not expect any 
thing more than a few remarks, rambling so 
far as construction goes, but which, I trust, 
will be to the point. 

In the first place, we are told that the card 
printed in the form which is now used by the 
Library of Congress, namely, the regu! 
official entry for the official author, can b: 


this side of the case with 


readily adapted to the catalogs of other 
libraries which up to this time have been 
using the inverted form. That is a prop 
sition from which I wish to dissent most 
thoroughly. I believe that if you put in a 
catalog designed for public use a_ card 
which reads, “U. S. Bureau of Forestry,” 


with “Forestry,” perhaps, underlined, after a 
card which reads, “U. S, Education, Bureau 
of,” the public will not understand it. They 
will you do not know how to put your 
alphabet; that 


will only confuse the public 


say 


the alphabet isn’t righ It 








The system of direct entries does not work 


well in practice. I have a slight record in 


my own division which I made in the same 


way that the ordinary cards in the Library of 


into this 


Congress are made. When I came 

kind of work about three years ago I made 
my record to conform to the record of the 
library. I am very sorry that I did so, and 
am about to change it Of course my friend 


f +} 
I i¢ 


library tell me my situation is a some 


I have charge of the do« 


vhat peculiar one 
ments, in a general way, of the United States 
and of the states. I get the request from the 


bureaus of the “Please 
send the 
England States.” 


what they call the offices in each of the New 


official government, 
auditor’s report the New 


Now really I do not know 


us for 


England States. If my catalog were ar 
ranged so that all the auditors’ reports were 
under “Auditor” I could find out with com- 
parative ease what we had. But I have to see 
whether it is “Board of State Auditors” or 


“State Auditor” or “State Board of Audit- 
3 other combination 


S ( 


ir some 
Those are practical difficulties Chey 
that 
work that I have in the Library of Congress 
But I think that the problem 
that comes to me is only the problem that 


are 


difficulties come to me in the peculiar 


very keenly 


reaches the public in a somewhat intensified 


iorm I do not believe that you have served 
public in the most expeditious way when 
for a given class of entries you require them 
to look time 


Though the individual inquirer is oftentimes 


up a cross-reference every 


looking for only one report and the burden 
of one cross-reference is not great, is it not 
have 


1 burden upon your catalog to every 


body who looks for that class of literature 
required to look up a cross-reference? Does 

not increase the number of people that are 
waiting around for your catalog cases 

Let me turn a moment to some of the diffi 
culties of the case I would not underesti 
mate the difficulties of making the inversion 
in some cases, but it seems to me that in a 


question of this kind the thing to be gained 
is the greatest good for the greatest number 
that we cannot settle this question as one of 
that 


the 


absolute principle we must adopt the 


solution which, on whole. is the most 


convenient 


SECLIION is 
» ott speakers have g i 1 
tr ons n which the iversi ver d 
( t ey hav n met ed < 
which the inversion is very ¢ 
the vay let me enter my { 
strat drawn fr foreigt 
es in determining a 1 of this kind 
s easy to get difficult illustrations 1 
reign ing ges, but we have te cn 
catalog In a communicat 


ide to Mr. Hanson I estimated that 


even in the Library of Congress, where 


ably we have more toreign books than in the 
ordinary iry, that not more than twenty 
per cent. of the entries were in the language 
other than English The estimate wa 


controverted. If you consider the vast num 
English-speaking official authors, the 


the United States 


he Tr of 


states, the cities, Great 


Britain, the English colonies, India, these are 
not only the documents which you have and 
which you want to have, but also, in a large 


measure, are the great majority of the public 


documents which actually exist. If we were 


to have a catalog which would comprise 
every public document that had ever been 
printed, I think it is safe to say that seventy 


five per cent. of the entries would be in the 


English language. And therefore | judge that 
the question here is not what could be done 
in the foreign language but rather what 
can we do in English, not only for ourselve 


but for the public we are supposed to serve 


WILLARD AuSTEN: I want to add a word to 


this subject, not from the standpoint of the 
cataloger, but of one who ha er ten 
years’ experience in trying t interpret he 
catalog to the user 

I thoroughly believe, as | been ( re 
to-night, that the average user approaches 


the subject under the United States division 
with a specific department in his mind, with 
out reference to its official heading. I think 
you will all agree with me that there is no 
department of a cataleg that o dift 

to use as the United State division, and, t 
a limited extent, the state division ‘ 


1 have yet to find one person not trained in 
cataloging methods who can find his y n 
the catalog ot the United states docu 
ments Che question comes to me overt nd 
over, day after day, just as Dr Falkner 
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said, “I want the Auditor’s Report,” “I want 
the Charities Report,” “I want this report,” 
le inquirer nost variably uses the 
n which d mates the particular report 
they want 
In my experience with graduate students 
from the university (and they are about as 
elect a class of students as you can expect to 
find) they come to me to know where they will 
find such and h a particular report. Many 
of them do n hink to look under “United 
States” even There might be an argument 
for putting the item under “Board” and not 
under United States Board,” if you are 


going to argue ffom that point, but we have 
to have uniformity so far as the country 
Che first great advantage in using the inverted 


order and entering under the specific heading 


is that the librarian will know every time 
where to turn in the catalog to help his 
reader. If you enter under the official form 
the librarian himself does not know. So that 


you have got two persons instead of one 


who does not know where to look. I realize 
the difficulties in adopting a uniform order in 


ses | 


cases where the 


me < know there are complicated 


“commission” or the “board” 
is so thoroughly mixed up that there doesn’t 
be 
not many, and, In my experience of 
that the 


serve its readers in a great deal les 


em to any significant word, but those 
cases are 
over ten years, I know library can 
s time, the 
readers can be taught to help themselves in a 
great deal less time, if you use the inverted 
order and put the entry under the significant 
word which they all have in mind when they 
want a 


Mr 


I have receiv ed 


given rept rt 


Hanson: I would like to read a letter 
Mr 


University Library, bearing on this question: 


from Lane, of Harvard 


Dear Mr. HANSON 


“In reply to your letter of April 14, in re- 
gard to headings for government departments, 
I beg to say that I am entirely in sympathy 
with yourself as to the unwisdom of adopting 
a system of inversion. Whether the distinc- 
tive word in the heading is indicated by a 
distinctive type I think is of comparatively 
little importance, but that the heading should 
ppear the form in which it is used is, I 
think, of great importance if the cards so 
printed are to be of use to librarians in gen 
eral, Inversion prevents their being used ex 
cept by libraries which have adopted the sam« 


nm 
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tne r} 


straight heading can be ¢ 
ily adapted by a red line or other mark so a 
» be useful, whatever the system employed 
by the library. For a printed list of docu 
ments —a list such as Mr. Ferrell issues — | 
can see an advantage in the inverted heading 
for it serves practically as a subject, as we 
as author, list; but in the case of cards f 
general cat ilog use, I think there is nm 
for doubt best plan 


“Very truly y 


practice, but 





as to the 


For myself I am glad to have had an 


portunity to put myself on record against 


version. If you begin inverting the headings 
of documents it will of course lead to the 
inversion of the names of societies, name 


institutions. In fact, it will in the course 
time apply to all anonymous literature and 
the entire literature which we cataloger 


speak of as corporate entries, and if so, I be 


lieve we are treading on dangerous groun 


I do not believe it will be possible to apply 


with any degree of consistency, whether 


limit it to United States documents only 
include also state and municipal in Engl 
and foreign languages 

As far as the other form is concerned, | 


cannot quite understand that it will do av 
with the cross-reference entirely, as has beet 
evening. It to me th 


stated here this seems 


it will be nece a system of cros 
ipp! 


must ref 


ssary to have 
references, no what form 
li 
from “Department” if the 
of Labor.” fact, 


you 


matter you 


you enter under “Labor” you 


name is “Depart 
ment In no 
he 
refer from any form under which a person 


likely to look. 


matter 


system adopt, it will 


necessary 


Mr. FaLkner: I did not wish to give th 
impression that cross-references would | 
abolished. I think they will be necessar 
But under the inverted arrangement the cr 
references would not be used 


Miss Hasst 


a compromise 


I would like to inte rpose v it] 
You have all heard Dr, Falk 
ner’s excellent arguments favor 


very in 


inversion for United States or English docu 
with that f 
Why wouldn't tl 


of adopting for print 


ments; you are all familiar 


} 


for English documents. 





plan be a good one 
cards the author entry in the 
English documents, wh 


straight 


for 


form, the uninverted form, for 








foreign documents? As at ter of fact, tl 


foreign documents, those documents that 








their way into / , are largely 
erials for which y é ( 
[he person who uses thet . 
familiar with these docut ts | 
W ‘ ] not ‘ + ( nf 4 
H 4 ARK It k t mp 
hich has beet ggested by Miss Hass 
is the solution of the difficulty I think every 
one here who has brary in which the « 
gy 1 used by the | ib should registet 
himself in favor of the erted entry, for y 
are all going to get int 1 serious trouble 


with your catalog if 


which the Library of Congres 
the great variety of foreign 


ry because ot 


publications and the vast number of do¢ 

ments which they have—which ever 
me into the work of the gr majority of 
braries. I think Mr. Hanson is m 

taken in saying that this inverted entr n 


wedge for inversion in s 


entering 
corporate entries 

ny further than English documents, and 
that is all that I should care to advocate it for 


Mr. Gay: Don’t be afraid to make a 1 
fit catalog if it fits your public 

Mr. Marte: A little too 
been laid on the question of foreign 
I think the questi 
applies equally to English 


mention 


much stres na 


de cu- 


nent 
CTILS. 


ion and 


the uncertainty 


} ’ 
only one exampie 


headings To 
} 


aoct 





nt ‘ 
ents Cala 


would find in the 
“The 


under 


how many I 
Government 


what heading 


log of the United States 
Printing Office,” or 


suld they look 


( nective one, ( S I 
Office” is the distinctive rd, but it 1s not 
entered under “Printing Ofhes but unde 
Government Printing Office And there 
re numbers and numbers of similar « 
nd that is the conter 
ncertainty as to the view of the person 
ikes the entry and the view of any other 
person, and, while it is admitted that there 
re a great number of cases where inversiot 
simple and easy, as a principle it does not 
rk For the arrangement of the entr 


he makeshift which I prop¢ 


fectly practical; let the headu 


7! 
i ¥ / 
, ; 
ré le ( n 
rt ner;r ‘ ‘ T 
thor } 
hor | | n 
( " " } 
, , ; 
at j ¢ 
ered 
everv Dp ce library I 
e top line of the printed cat 
vith ¢ é i the car Pp 
t ve er } ' P ‘ 
, ' , 
¢ é ( et! 1 ine 
‘ ; nad ’ ‘ t p The 
(al mi x I \ ditterent entri 
P { ouice id I can fix matte 
e not find Ww t want 
k tor e cat he heading 


omething for the t e! But the p 
he Documet 


The CHAIRMAN: Lhe matter 
| think, the question as to the desiral 


inverting or not inverting Lit ( 


ments written 
the desire of the meeting as to toreig 
ments, I think we first decide w 
‘ ] , 

desire in regard to do en 
Reatish lonoune 

Mr. Gay Is tl f printing ' 
vidual t gs 

e CH MAN d c 

e que 1 re nite ( Vie 

ea 1 P ‘alll 
T qj 4 4 i ‘ 

- Ces that ti 

how by a rising e its opimon on the 
ect of the inve direct entry of 
entr 

Me Cas | p P 
a vate ¢ - ’? the tal 

The amendment t 

e CHAIRMAD que P 

9 | \ T 

M4 FICHTI aw he perintender 
qaocume i¢ ( t es rd 

{ ¢ ‘ per pon 
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vote of the Catalog Section at this time to 
know what the sense of the libraries of this 


can 
think 
might begin to issue the cards next January; 
otherwise I do not know 
If the cards can 


country is on the matter. It we come to 


conclusion on the matter I we 


some 


when they can be 


1 ied be issued as we in- 


tend to issue them, with the depository ship 





k it would be a great 
of the 


want to issue the cards 


ments each month, | 
nvenience to the libraries 
but 
until there is some decision 
be 
the government offices. 

Miss Hasse 
consider this seriously; a serious appeal has 
be 
ment to 


ct country, 
I do not think we 
as to the form to 


adopted in the matter of the headings of 
We have gathered together to 
n made to us. I therefore move, in amend 
Miss Clarke’s motion, that it is the 
sense of this meeting that we approve of the 
inverted for docu 


form English-speaking 


ments 


Che amendment was accepted and the origi 


nal motion withdrawn. Voted. 
Adjourned 10.10 p.m 
SECOND SESSION. 
[he second session of the Catalog Sec 


tion was held in the Cataract House on Fri 


day afternoon, June 27. The chairman, Mr 
Gould, called the meeting together at 2.40 
o'clock. 

\ nominating committee was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Josephson, Miss Fichten- 
kam and Mr. W. W. Bishop 

C. H. Hastincs spoke on 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

CATALOG CARDS 
Mr. Hastincs: I am aware that the proper 


the Section this afternoon is the 


subject of the use of the printed cards and not 


business of 
the distribution of cards, but it seems that it 
would not be out of place, before that discus- 

m is taken up, to make a short announce- 
ment in regard to the distribution of the cards. 
What I wish to say is in regard to the cards 
to be issued for the titles included in 
of the “A. L. A, 


hese cards will be issued for every title in 


that are 


the new edition catalog.” 


that catalog, and they will contain subject 


A 
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headings and all the class numbers that ars 
given in the catalog itself, while the serial 
number that is given on the card will be put 
into the catal Small libraries that w 
to either catalog or recatalog with 
printed cards need only check a copy of 
catalog and send it in, and they can get 
cards with the very least amount of troub! 
There will be a special price on the cards if 
the library orders a considerable quantity 
The cards will probably not be ready unti 


some time in the first part of next year, but 

library that wants to begin at once to recata 
log or even to catalog its new purchases cat 
the that 


cataloged at the Library of Congress 


ilready re 
These 
sibliography, 


begin on sections are 
sections are American history, 
English history and Mathematics 
The CHarrMAN: In connection with the dis 
cussion at our last session, a letter from Mr 
Thomson, of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
should have been read. I will ask the secre 


tary to read it now 


[The secretary read Mr. Thomson’s letter 
which was, in part, as follows: 
OF HEADINGS FOR UNITED STATES 
DOCU MENTS. 


FORM 


I would like to make a few remarks on this 
subject, as I am myself very strongly in favor 
of giving the name of the department or bu 
reau in the inverted form. I am unable to 
concur in the view taken by the majority of 
the committee. As to the five arguments ad 
vanced to support or controvert this question 
it may be well perhaps to answer according 
to the same method. 


(a) A reader using the library would be 
person most likely also to use the monthly 
document catalog As this is printed in 
the inverted form, a reader would be accu 
tomed to this method when using the card 
catalog and would expect to find the head 
ings entered in the same method. No uncer 
tainty seems likely to exist, inasmuch as tl 


word which indicates the subject of the bu 
reau or department would be the word with 
which the entry in inverted form commence 
In cases of bureaus, divisions or departments 
containing two words designating one depart 
ment, for instance, Division of Customs 
and Insular Affairs, the entry would start 
with the word “Customs,” and a cross-entry 
“Insular Affairs, Customs,” would meet 
every requisite. 

(b) A catalog is supposed to be for the 
use of a general public, and as the general 


as 


see 











‘ 7 f i Isa 
popular method of using inversions is to get neces f As I ha 
1 7) } 

italogs as nearly as possib ities ant nees ' 

ry torm | innot follow the st gestior ft 7 

would be awkward to have an inverted sys " 

Why should a general reader be ex t elt! y a 

pected te familiar with the variations in rigin and development of the Libra 

| . « rnmental denartmente? A know 

2 gu al d pat m nt \ know!l- _onere rd Op ' Ss wi et 
edge t W t you are looking for, be it gov 

rnmet revert — : cman € 1 xp pa 2 ' : 
ernment revenue, botany, insurance, fossils 
fish or agriculture, will not facilitate a hunt 0! n typography and style of entry wi 
for a particular publication when you have mu led librarians not fan 
first to decide what is the title of the partic- ejthe, pid development th 

ar government department having charge , \\ 

F tl > - ; } brat e! condition 1 W 

f the subject searched for. Some bureaus or 
divisions have been transferred from one de ington 
partment to another. This would make con Che Catalogue Division of the Library 
Psing orse nfounded if ti ol entail 

. 2 WwW . founded if i ninverted ¢ n rganized during the autum 
system were insisted on Octol 
, . , oe of 1897. | n 5 tant 1 ctobe 

(c) The Free Library of Philadelphia at 4 ; 
frst cataloged their documents by entries lat y it I ed to 15 by March 1 


under the first word. “An ounce of experi- 1808 This number was totally inadequate 
s better than a pound of speculation.” especially when it is considered that it wa 
The Free Library has changed its methods 
by adopting the inverted form, and this has 


ence 


proven to be the most satisfactory form, so only cataloging, but ification, ordé 
far at least as regards the public ing and binding. In spit f the rather d 
(d) The answer of the minority seems con couraging conditions, it \ decided that 
usive ; 
Ce ' The printed answer in favor of invert would be wise to take immediate steps towat 
sion seems to deal with the whole question Printing the catalog entries, particular 


neisely and indisputably [There may be a_ for current books entered for copyright Th 
wultitude of bureaus, but only one Bureau of meant revision of the rules then in fore: 
Education. Why go through a large number 

f titles beginning with bureau, each with | ; 
possibly only a few publications, until you We Library of Congress to other librari 





' 
reach Bureau of Education with that particu- manded that wherever it should not iny 
7 word “education” hidden up in a mass Of too great a sacrifice, changes in the 1 
ther matter when the ordinary human bet , ' 
! h ) d ary man DEING should be instituted which would tend t 
would turn to “education” and expect to find 
what he wants under that first word. I, for Ward securing approximate uniformity 
one, strongly advocate the adoption of the tween the rules of the brary of ¢ 
se of the inverted form me and those followed by the majority of 
JoHN THOMSON ieaaadinain (te ple ; 
rs , meric ibraries, par©rt lia i¢ 
Free Library of Philadelphia a" ; 
erence libraries 
The CHarRMAN: The last item upon our Cutter Rules for a dictionary catalog 
program 1s were accepted as a working basis, b 
gestions from other codes, especially from tl 
THE PRINTED CARDS OF THE LIBRARY OF CON <r , war 
Library school 1 were treely adoptee 
;RESS, THEIR VARIOUS USES, AND PRACTICAI , ; 
The new rul re applied tor the first t 
DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED IN THEIR ’ 
n the entri pplied by the Catalogue ID 
USE, ‘ , = ° 
ion for the Cupyright Bulletin of Apr 
nd other questions relating to them; and I 1808, and by the end of June of the same 
vill ask Mr. Hanson to explain some of the arrangements with the Government Prin 
points in connection with this subject Office had been so far perfected that 
Mr. Hanson: In order to make a satisfa possible to begin actual printing of card 
tory explanation of the difficulties which are July 1, the opening of the new fiscal year \ 


encountered in adapting the printed cards of previously stated, the conditions were tar from 
the Library of Congress to the catalog of promising. The new and partly inexperienced 
1 public library, some familiarity with the force was sadly handicapped by the lack of 


question from the standpoint of the latter is reference work Chere was no official cat 
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log, the only catalog of the library being 
the reading room, a 


distance of 70 vards from the ¢ atalogue Din 


located in the center of 


ision The Government Printing Office was 
not as yet well equipped for this particular 
kind of work, the available card stock and 
machinery for cutting and perforating left 
much to be desired. Besides, the printing of 
fice was situated at a considerable distance 
from the library, and it was difficult to secure 
the necessary opportunities for consultation 
with the printers and proof-readers Che 
result is that the earliest cards, especially those 
of 1898 and 1809, and in part 1900, are in- 
ferior in almost every respect to those now 
being issued 

Che rules which the library had adopted in 
May, 1808, were tentative. Changes have 
therefore been freely made, even after it be- 
came definitely known that the cards were to 
become available for the use of other libraries 
From the present time on, however, the situa- 
tion becomes somewhat different in this re 
spect rhe final edition of the “A. L. A 
rules” is likely to appear toward the close of 
the present year We have assurance of 
agreement on all essential points between the 
latter and the forthcoming editions of “Cutter” 
and of the Library school rules. Harmony 
being, therefore, practically established and 
the number of libraries subscribing to the 
printed cards constantly increasing, it will be 
necessary in the future to restrict changes as 
lar as possible W hile, therefore, changes in 
the rules themselves should be fe Ww, and if 
made at all should be sanctioned by the body 
of this Association, there will be no hesita- 
tion in altering a heading or an individual 
entry where later or better information indi- 
cates that the entry as originally printed is 
incorrect or deficient 

Presumably every library which subscribes 
to cards issued by a central bureau edits the 
cards for its own catalog. In doing so they 
must discover errors The Library of Con 
gress has attempted to profit from this revis- 
ion by placing at the disposal of all subscrib- 
ing libraries return postals on which can be 
mh ted any error or discrepancy discovered in 
the entries. The assistance here rendered by 
some of the libraries has been of great value, 


and many slips and defects have been called to 


our attention which otherwise would prob 
ably have remained undetected 

With the year 1900 there came important 
developments. Thanks to the efforts of t! 
present librarian, the force of the Catalogu: 
Division was increased from 17 to 46; a ne¢ 
division was organized to take charge of or 
dering, a superintendent of binding appointed 
with 2 assistants, thus relieving the Catalogue 
Division of much detail work. Increased ap 
propriations for books as well as for binding 
and printing secured on the one hand the ac 
quisition of the much-needed bibliographical 
apparatus, and on the other facilities for 
printing catalog entries for all accessions, 
not only for those secured by copyright, as 
heretofore. And finally the branch printing 
office was installed at the Library of Congress 
It is unnecessary to state that the latter wa 
of the greatest importance in its effect on the 
printed cards. Consultations could now be 
held freely between the Catalogue Division 
and the printing office. The latter has been 
able to develop a force of proof-readers and 
compositors who may be said to have special 
knowledge of the particular line of work on 
which they are engaged 

It was the autumn of 1900 that witnessed 
these great improvements. On December 15 of 
the same year there came a request from the 
Publishing Board that the Librarian of Con 
gress designate some one to represent th 
library in the Advisory Catalog Committee 
which had been appointed to revise the A. L 
A, rules. This committee held its first meet 
ing in March, 1901. Certain modifications in 
style of type and form of entry to be observed 
on the printed cards issued by the Library of 
Congress were here decided upon. Libr 
receiving the cards will be able to explain 
many of the variations if they will read that 
part of the Introduction to the “A. L. A 
rules,” Advance ed., which enumerates these 
modifications, and then bear in mind that 
cards printed after the decisions went into ef 
fect must necessarily differ somewhat from 
those of 1808, 1809 or 19000 

In 1901 the librarian was again succe 
in securing an increase in the force The 
number of positions available in the Catalogue 
Division was raised from 46 to 67. It stand 
to reason that the rapid increase in the f 








the addition of 3! 5 gor 21 mn 
1901, and finally of 24 in 1902, involved some 
difficulti It take time »>d elop ghly 
ethcient body catalogers, and wil r a 
ympar itively I r con! 
$0.08 » 85,000 \ mes I new accessions per 
y some 700,000 volumes of » b 
reclassified and recataloged, and a very ree 
proportion of the material to be handl 
»f extremely difficult book t not 
to be wondered at that the entries her nd 
re show room tor improvement t 
loubtt whether any previous enterprise in 
iloging or classification can compare in 
difficulty with th indertaken by the Library 
Coneress yvnen was dec ded ) mpi 
a full dictionary catalog in three copi 





id at the same time to develop and apply a 
minute system of classification. 


Of 


have 


special criticisms and queries which 


come to my attention, it may be worth 


while to dwell briefly on the following 
tr. When a 


only, to the exclusion 
} 


n author always uses one 


name of other 





may have received in baptism, and 
name is not the first, the Library of Con 
has usually adopted a form which 


ild bring the forename used immediately 
iter the surname, then repeating all the for 


We felt that 
as that of the Library of Congress 


mes have in a catalog so 


extensive 


it is in the first place of importance, where po 


ble, to arrange the name where the great 
majority will look for it; and secondly, also, to 
provide the full name for purposes of distin 


yn The form “Harte, Bret, ie., Francis 
Bret,” was therefore adopted toward the lat 
ter part of 1899 for just such cases. It has 
been objected to by many. In some instances, 
perhaps, because they have re ‘eived an early 
card witl 1@ name given in the ordinary 
form, 1. Harte, Francis Bret,” and later a 
card has come to hand bearing the other torm 
majority of criticisms favor dropping the 
ised names entirely. A few would have all 
the names, but would not arrange under the 
ill name. In view of the diversity of opin 
ions, as well as the necessity of considering 
the needs of the library, no change in the form 
adopted in 1899 has so far been deemed ad 
vi ible 


2. Another point is full names and dates 


F LUN IgI 
W es i 
cases, likewise dates, ther I m 
tances where it has not med wort 
to put tort y rt to d 
least 1 for t W here 
manife ‘ and « 
n ¢ | f ‘ 
effort is n »p 
tinicatior 
3. One oft t | \ modite 
1900 wa ve ( 
married women The old rule read En 
married en under the latest form of thx 
name 1 he ait e aS it appears in 
note to S¢ n 460 of \. L. A., rules, An 
vance ed.,” 1 Enter married women undet 
the latest torm ul in earlier one d 
cidedly better known.” While tl modifi 
cation has met with the approval of the great 
majority of librarian it he ilso been the 
1use for some dissatisfaction I can best 
illustrate by taking the well-known instance 
Kate Douglas Wiggin In the old author 


catalog of the Library of Congress her work 


uppeared first under “Wiggin, Kate Dougla 


In the '8o’s the heading was changed to “Rigg 
Kate Douglas Smith.’ Che form was again 
changed in 1893 to “Riggs, Kate Dougla 
In the revision of the rules which took pla 
in 18908 the name as once more taken up, 
and this time the form “Riggs, Kate Douglas 


Wiggin” 
printed 


(Smith) was decided on Che first 
cards 


After the rule 


ippear under this heading 


had been modified in 1900 this 


name was once more the subject for consider 
ation The result is the form under which 
her books have since appeared on the printed 
cards, namely, “Wiggin Kate Douglas 
(Smith), Mrs. G, ¢ x 

Subrects Subject entri re now assigned 


to all books added to the following class« 
Bibliography Library science 
History 
Geography 
Biography and genealogy 


Anthropology including 


Science except Phy ory nd Anatomy 
Avricult 
Musi 
In Technolo byect ire now assigned to 
general work General Engineering, Civil 


and Mechan Sanitary, Electric, 


Mining 
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and Railroad engineering, Motor vehicles and 
Aeronautics. 

Reclassification of Social and Political sci- 
ence is to be taken up immediately. Subjects 
will before long be printed for all books 
added to this important class 

Of the remaining classes it can be stated 
with reasonable certainty that Fine Arts, 
Philology, Literature and Medicine are to be 
taken up during next year; Philosophy, Edu- 
cation and Theology will follow in order. 

Are the printed cards adapted to the 
of the smaller libraries? 

General criticisms have been made that the 
Library of Congress printed cards are not 
for the catalogs of the smaller li- 
braries. It has been very difficult to secure 
testimony which points out exactly wherein 


use 


suitable 


they fail. One criticism refers to entry under 
the real name rather than the pseudonym. 
It is true that entry under the pseudonym is 
permitted in only a few instances, but on the 
other hand the false name is invariably given 
in the title, and any library which prefers to 
enter under the latter can write it in manu- 
script above the real name and refer from the 
cards, placing one 
real name, another under the 
It has been said that the titles 
are too long. This 
very few cases, but I feel quite convinced that 
a careful examination of the proof sheets will 
show that ordinarily the titles are not too 
If I were to analyze the criticisms re 


latter, or order two 
the 


pseudonym. 


under 


may have been so in a 


long. 
ceived so far I feel certain that for every one 
that objects to the title being too long, fifty 
would be found to ask for more information, 
be it in titles, notes or contents. 

When the Library of Congress has solved 
ome of the problems of internal administra 
tion to which I have made reference, it is not 
impossible that arrangements may be made 
to print a special short title issue for certain 
books which seem to be especially suitable for 


the smaller popular library. These cards 
might be made up as follows: The popular 
name to be selected as entry word, title 


bridged, name of publisher omitted from im- 


only place of publication to be 


given, approximate paging only to be given, 


print, one 


bibliographical notes to be omitted; but wher- 


possible a brief characterization of the 


evet 
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book to be added. The question is, would 
there be enough libraries that preferred the 
short entry to the fuller one to 
extra expense and labor involved? 


warrant the 


There are many things in the way of cat 
loging which the Library of Congress may 
be in a position to do if it is only given time 
to put its own affairs in order. The supple- 
mentary catalog rules with illustrations and 
examples which the library has decided to 
print on cards, as well as in form of leaflets, 
may be mentioned 


containing the schedules of arrangement under 


Numerous special lists 


certain subjects, as Countries, Cities, Particu 
lar sciences, etc., must in time be printed for 
the use of the library, so also its supplements 


to and developments of the A. L. A. “List of 
subject headings.” It is with great pleasure 
that I take this occasion to state that Mr 


Putnam has himself assured me that his po! 
icy in the distribution of all such material 
will be a liberal one. 

Mr. Bisuop: I 
mony to the remarkably satisfactory results 
we have obtained at Princeton University Li 
brary in the use of the Library of Congress 
printed cards. I will give only one instan 
I obtained the permission of the librarian of 
our institution some three or four weeks ago 
to catalog all the books in our collection on 
the Civil War for which we could find card 
printed by the Library of Congress, and I de 


wish to bear some tes 


termined to see how rapidly we could do 
That cata 
loging force consisted of four persons besides 


using our whole cataloging force. 


myself and the employment of part of 
time of one copyist and the whole time of 


another for affixing subject-headings and 
call-numbers on our extra cards. I will say, 
also, that we use these printed cards fo 


shelf-list purposes. Now, it proved that 

could find printed cards from our file of L. ‘ 

cards, and from a special catalog which Mr 
Hastings very kindly sent us for about &s0 
titles; that is, 850 serial numbers had to b« 
drawn off. 
the serial numbers for 850 books, and it has 


It takes a long time to draw off 


to be done with excessive care, because a 
single slip, of course, means that we get a 
wrong set of cards. That happened in four 


We used &50 sets 


but only 728 at once, owing to delay in bind 


instances out of these 850. 














ing. We cataloged the books by means ot 
i t 


he printed cards The subject cards we 


made and the whole thing was completed in 
ne week, to an hour, from the time 


t the task. I think 


per 
mission was given to g 
that is a pretty fair instance of what can be 
done by careful system, when the method is 
very carefully worked out in advance 

I wish to say, also, at Dr. Richardson’s re- 
quest, that 
made at the Princeton University Library to 
of Li- 


some careful experiments were 


determine the exact saving in the use 


brary of Congress cards in the case of vari- 


ous types and sets of books. Now, we live in 


the country and we are able to employ our 
staff in various departments of the library at 
salaries that are really moderate, and so our 


figures of saving will not be so great as 


where larger salaries are paid; but after a 


long series of careful experiments our mini- 


mum saving on each title was found to be 
ten cents Our maximum saving ha not 
been yet wholly ascertained, but it 1s very 


nearly double that figure. We are making use 
of the Library of Congress printed cards to 
We 


1 to the 


the very largest extent tl we c 


have nothing to complain of in regar« 
order by serial number 
is exceedingly prompt. W<« 
back from Washington in about 36 


sometimes within 24 hour 


ervice. Wherever we 
ordinarily get 
-ards 

hours ; of the time 
( rde r by 


Occa- 


sent Sull when we 
takes 
sionally there is some little hitch, but take it 
how 
itisfactory could be rendered than the 


e that is 


the orde r is 


title it sometimes long time 


n the whole, I do not see anvthing mor 
serv 
given us at Washington in this 


1atter, and we only wish the accessions of 
the Library of Congress covered our field of 


purchase completely 








Mr. Bostwick: The circulating depart 
ment of the New York Public Library has 
been using the Library of Congress cards 
for something over six monthis We are 


using them for current publications only, and 


| think probably we are ordering the largest 
titles of single 
We have 


libraries, and as we may order as many as three 


number of any sub 


scriber to the cards now 18 branch 


cards for every book, we may send an order 


for 54 cards of each title. We are very well 


cards. The only objection I 


tisfied with the 





( ON IQ 
ve to make its that in one or tw es the 
cards came a little ite, but ‘ 
the cards come ¢ vy ¢ \ f 
sometimes taken from the proof sheet 
titles we want nd ordered them fr 
publishers before the order department of 


those publishers knew they had issued such a 


book. I have ordered a book from more tl} 


New York and received 


published no such book 


one publisher in 


answer that they 


and I have had the pleasure of sending them 


a copy of the Library of Congress card and 


telling them that they not only published it, 
but had copyrighted it, and the catalog card 
had been printed. I would like to have some of 
the catalogers present give their opinion on 
has been 


the following point Che criticism 


made that the work done on Library of Con 


gress cards ordering, receiving proof, com 


paring, checking, etc.—is very nearly as great 
as that required to make an original card. It 
does not seem to me that this can be correct 
Even granting it is, you have a better card 

Mr. Josepuson: In the John Crerar | 
brary the Library f Congre cards are used 
to the extent of one-third or one-fourth of 
the books we catalog Our’ cataloging 
staff consists of four persons besides myself 
We catalog ordinarily about 5000 titles a 
year. Of Library of Conere cards we get 
not q e€ 2000 W have one person vho de 
votes a her time to that, but in addition she 
ometimes assists in preparing the books for 
classification. Occasionally some of the card 
have to be mewhat revised They all 


through the hands of the assistant cataloger, 


whe signs the ft heading, and she a 
ees that the card in hand correspond 
with the book Occasionally we have to 
make some |! changes, and occasionally 
e want to add me note to the card We 
print our cards and also send the Library of 
Congress card to our printer in order to get 
the call-numbers printed on, well as any 
note we want to add. If we say that to use 
the Library of Congress card costs us about 
one-fifth of the amount it cost to cat 
log book irsel ve [ think that would be 

pretty fair estimate 

Mr. Gay: May I ask the experience in cut 
ting the cards down to the 33 size I am 
ny } rd } ; | ha ¢ u 1 
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he 33 size, and I cannot 


use them without cutting them down 


card catalog of t 


Mr. Roven: In the Chicago Public Library 
we have two catalogs, one 32 and one 33 
size; we order the same number of cards for 
each and one set of cards is cut down. I do 
not remember that we have ever lost a card. 
We have an ordinary photograph cutter which 
is gauged to size, so that there is uniformity 
in cutting the card, and if we find that the 
contents extend so far down that it might be 
injured by trimming, a little edge is cut off 
of the top and then we cut the bottom. This 
sacrifices a little of the space for the subject 
heading, perhaps, but the subject heading 
can be adapted to the space remaining. 

Mr. Root: I have a catalog of 300,000 
9 400,000 cards of the index size, and 


after getting a large number of sample copies 
of the Library of Congress cards and mark 
ing them carefully with a pencil, I decided 
that in cutting we should lose such important 
bibliographical details that I have decided to 
wait a little longer and then get one of the 
travelling catalogs of the Library of Con- 
gress and change over to the new size en- 
tirely 

Che CHarrMan: I have been requested to 
ask if the Library of Congress is likely to 
print references within a short time or if it 
contemplates printing them at all? 

Mr. Hanson: We should like to print ref- 
erences, but so far at least we have not felt 
that we could afford it 

The CHatrMAN: The next topic is “Un- 
used Christian names.” 

Mr. Gay: In regard to unused Christian 
names, I know of a case where an assistant in 
a library spent nearly an hour in trying to 
identify a name from an initial. There 
wasn’t any name to go with that initial. It 
was an initial without a name 

Mr. Bostwick: I have always felt that un- 
fortunate people who have disused their first 


names and whose names are hunted up by 
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the catalogers and put into the catalogs have 


ng as the general 


ause for complaint, as 
public absolutely does not identify those per 
sons by their unused Christian names. 

Mr. Austen: It has seemed to me that if 
an author has always been consistent in pub 
lishing under one name, whether that name 
be a pseudonym or a real name or part of his 
baptismal name, the cataloger is imperti 
nent in adding any more than he anthuorizes, 
unless in the case of names that are alike 
and therefore must be distinguished. Somie 
times this cannot be done by dates. At any 
rate, it seems to me that the writers have a 
right in this respect that we ought to respect 
more than we do. Then again, in ihe case cf 
authors who change the form of their names 
you have to use all forms somewhere in 4 
catalog in order to guide the reader to the 
proper entry, and of course in a large library 
it is more often necessary to hunt up full 
names than in a small library. But what is 
the use of doing it until the necessity for it 
arises ? 

The discussion was continued by Miss 
Clarke, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Gay and others, 
Mr. Fletcher maintaining that while difficulties 
would arise in any practice, work solidly 
done, supplying full names whenever possible, 
would certainly cause no more trouble than 
any other practice 

The chairman then requested the secretary 
to read the questions received in the question 
drawer, which were responded to by Mr 
Roden and by Mr. Hanson. 


Mr. JosErHson presented the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


in favor of Mr. C. B. Roden for president, 
and Miss Josephine Clarke for secretary. The 
report was accepted and the persons named 
elected. 

Adjourned. 




















TRUSTEES’ 


“T°HE Trustees’ Section of the American Li 

brary Association held its annual meeting 
it the Cataract House, Niagara Falls, on the 
Deloraine 


presided, 


ifternoon of Wednesday, June 24 


P. Corey, chairman of the Section, 


with Thomas L. Montgomery as secretary 
[he meeting was called to order at 2.30 by 
the chairman, who said 

I wish to take this opportunity to speak 
briefly of a matter of business which concerns 
trustees [he librarians who come to the 
annual conferences of this Association come 
is the representatives of our libraries. What 
ever broadening and strengthening they re- 


ceive is for the advantage of our libraries; 
they are our delegates who, in a manner, act 
for us and for our benefit. Is it not pertinent 


to ask if 
least, if not the whole, of the expenses of our 


we ought not to pay a portion at 
representatives? I know that this may not be 
possible in some of the smaller libraries, but 
in many it is possible, and they can bear the 
burden, in part or entirely, better than their 
Now I have three propositions to 
First, this 


librarians. 
offer for 
action 
third, in many causes it is 
think no one will dispute the first two propo- 
sitions. The difficulty lies in the third. The 
position of a library with regard to that prop- 
osition depends more upon its ability than 
upon its will, and each board must settle that 
for itself. But remember that a conviction 
of the right and a will to carry it out go far 


considc ration. 
it 


your 


is proper; second, is desirable; 


practicable. I 


* A misunderstanding in relation to the manage- 
ment of the Trustees’ Section of the American Li- 
brary Association appeared at the recent conference, 
an impression prevailing in some quarters that the 
Section is under the control of librarians and is con 
ducted in their 

The Trustees’ Section is an integral part of the 
Association; but its purposes are distinct from those 
of other sections, and it takes cognizance of the 
affairs of librarians only as they are connected with 
Its present chairman, who was 

has been president of a libra 


interest 


those of trustees 

elected at Waukesha 
ry board for more than a quarter of a century and 
has never been a librarian. Its secretary, who for a 
longer term has been indefatigable in his 


to advance the purposes of the Section, is a 


endeavors 


trustee 


SECTION.* 


in deciding the matter. It was objected 
one library board that municipal appropr 
tions and library funds are given for é 
maintenance and extension of library work, 
and that an expenditure of this kind w 

be a diversion of funds from their prope 
uses. I answer that the work of the Amer 


ican Library Association is for the improve 


ment and extension of library methods and 


means, and that the placing of a Itbrar 


its influence, where he may ¢ 


within 


in its benefits, is as legitimate 


the payment of his salary Phet 
! 


thing which even the smalle 


do that 
tend the conference, it can grant him or her 


is, when a librarian wishes to at 





leave of absence without loss of pay or 
loss of a portion of his or her vacation. I 
speak of this because I have been informed 


that in some libraries even this concession 
has not been granted. 1 trust, however, that 
that is a thing of the past and not of the 
present. It is unwise, it is unjust. I like to 
think it is one of the errors of the weaker 
nineteenth century which the stronger twen 
tieth will not make. 
W. E. Henry read a paper on 

YHE CHIEF DUTY OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


It is to be presumed that the conscientious 
every official duty that he is 
upon to perform requires all his 

Yet the 
wers infinitely above all other 


trustee feels tha 
called Ca 
pacity to do it as it should be done 
one duty that to 


of a prominent and his position as a state 
librarian does r nterfere with his earnest efforts 
in the interest of trustees 

It has been the aim of the Section to interest 
trustees by such papers, addresses and appeals as 
are available; to bring trustees and librarians into 
a closer sympathy; and to raise the standard of 
trusteeshi where needed, by a wider knowledge of 
library means and methods 

Papers dealing with matters of importance to 
trustees have been presented by trustees and libra- 
" of experience; and if the latter have spoken 
from the standpoint of librarians, it has been to en- 
urge the field of rvation and to set forth such 
facts and suggestions as might not otherwise come 
before an enq g trustee D. P. Corey 
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possible duties is the selection of the managing 
and responsible head of the imstitution—the 


selection of the one who shall bring honor and 


reputation and distinction to the institution 


or the one who shall permit the institution t 


weaken and deteriorate and pass almost into 
oblivion under his management. 


the selection of a 


I consider librarian the 
one essential obligation of a board of trustees 
of a library — the one duty which, if success- 
fully performed, sinks all else into insignifi- 
cance — to nothingness. On the other hand, if 
this one duty be unsuccessfully performed, all 
other functions must likewise fail 

Many other official 
boards, while valuable and helpful to the one 


non- 


duties performed by 


central idea of institutional success, are 
essential when compared with the paramount 
trust They must understand and act upon 
the doctrine that “but one thing is needful,” 
and their chief official duty is to supply the 
one thing, and that is a librarian 

Those things that we are likely to give our- 
selves most concern about are usually the non- 

Gifts in the 
and endowments are desirable and 


essentials form of valuable 
buildings 
helpful, but not essential after a library is es- 
tablished 


much to be 


Large collections of books are 


sought, but where a few are gath- 


ered together in the proper spirit they en- 
gender much life 

Particular systems of library economy are 
of superior value to other systems, but there 
is little vital distinction 
systems when either is in the hands of a com- 
petent An attentive 


board, regulating every 


between any two 


librarian. exceedingly 


movement of the li- 


brarian, may show interest, but it is not 


essential and may show meddlesomeness ra- 


ther than vital concern 

But if you should ask me how to detect a 
real librarian from the counterfeits 
I should have no difficulty in describing the 
species so that it might be identified wher- 
[he way in which I happen to 


librarian 


various 


ever found. 

know just the 
is this: I went directly to those persons who 
ere librarians and inquired of them and they 
“she should 


essential marks of a 


gave me all the signs. One says 


by all means be a trained librarian, either 
from a library training school or by experi- 
en n a well-managed public library.” 


Another says, “The library is whatever the 
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librarian makes it, amd she cannot make it 


what she is not.” Says one, “She must be 
by nature patient, just, generous, gentle, mild, 
positive, firm, rapid, but not hasty, in her 


judgment, and so finely tempered that she 
may yield but break.” 

or success of a library is largely determined 
by the librarian,” “No 


should seek such a calling until assured of an 


never “The tailure 


says another one 
abiding interest in learning, and in learning 
as related to the people.” “All his ind 
ail his work are to be directed toward and in 


ate 
ie 


the interest of others” “It is to the librarian, 
then, that we must look for 
making our libraries more and more a wis¢ 


leadership in 


and valuable investment for the good of the 
librarian the reading 
and strives to elevate that cf 


people.” ‘A guides 
of the 
the general public.” 
be able to select the books to be purchased; 
Id still 


lib- 


young 
“The librarian ought to 
if this work is done by others he shou 
be able to guide readers, and this implies 


eral education in school and extended read- 
ing.” “A librarian must be both a scholar 
and a person of some executive ability.” 


“The library is a part and ought to be the 
center of the intellectual life of the commu- 
needs at its head an intellectual 


nity, and 


leader.” “To the qualities of mind and heart 
which give sympathy and interest the libra- 
rian should add a professional training in 
the use and care of a collection of books that 
shall make the contents of her treasures in- 
stantly accessible to students in many occu- 
Another says, “It is 
Chere 


pations and all classes.” 
no light matter to select a iibrarian 
must be courteous and discriminate handling 
of a very varied public, appreciation of the 
differing needs and wants of different peo- 
ple, and sympathy with those whose life has 
been affected by hard conditions \n- 
drew Carnegie said, “If you ask whether a 
That de- 


Mr. 


library is worth having, I answer 
pends on the librarian.’ ” 
to another phase of the 


of the board 


leads me 
What 
librarian 


rhis 
relation 
the 


is the 
after 


question 
to the 
and the librarian installed ? 


selection is made 


If the board has 


been so unfortunate as to select the wrong 


person for librarian, then the board must give 
and energy and 


to superintending the 


much of its time patience 


poor librarian If 


supervising could make a good librarian out 














of a poor one we could feel compensation in 


the saving of souls, but with all this vexing 


supervision the incompetent librarian usually 
remains so Trustees of a college do not e1 

ploy a president and then ex] | their ener 
gies in showing him how to do his work 
Che stockholders of a mine do not run the 
actual workings of the mine; for that they 
employ what they believe to be a ct mpetent 
uperintendent. If he does not prove so he 1 


relieved at once 

If the right person has beet selected for } 
brarian then the board can expend its ener 
gies where there is more money and less vex 
ation of spirit than is to be found in 
supervising the work of an incompetent libra 
rian. Let the librarian conduct the library 

[he ultimate answer to this question will, I 
presume, depend somewhat upon our respect- 
ive views of the large subject of government 


For myself I believe im absolute authority 


coupled with absolute responsibility; in short 
absolute monarchy with the ultimate author 
ity resting in the electors 

Let the librarian understand, when elected, 


that he is the only one who can make a mis 
take in the library and he alone must be ac- 
countable for every error; alike ha 1e be 
credited with every success 

You see where this doctrine lead It mear 


that the head of the library must be free to 


select all assistants and equally free to dispense 
with the service of any who de not serve 


vell No person can afford to take the r 
ponsibility for the work of persons whom he 
did not appoint and whom he cannot dismiss 
After the librarian is installed and made 
bsolute in control, the degree of direct sup- 
port needec from the board of trustees de- 


pends largely upon the size of the city con- 


sidered. In a large city, where the head of the 
institution is not personally known to a con- 
siderable number of the people, he needs I 

of the direct personal support ef his board 
but in the small town or citv. where the li 
brarian is known to most of the people and 
comes in contact with the patrons of the it 
brary, it 1s moré 1 more necessary that the 
people as well the ibrariar fee t the 
board of t1 divectly 1 nd every 
order ind that he brar the ex tive 


Si ¥ T ed 

yy 

going on in the rary ft ‘ 1 be 

‘terested in it. but not with t ‘ ‘ f 

personally intertering in the 1 ge of 
Another point I have stated wl 

mmon opinion as to v ibrarian si d 


be, and I have not put the standar ny higher 
n the times and circumstances den 


higher than can now be supplied, but | have 


placed it higher than we are always ready to 


compensate Che librariar ind competent 
ssistant must he dequately remunerated 
lhe best ser e 18 alway t! che ipest, ¢€ her 
n publ or private nd thi Ss especia true 
where the tnstit On erved is not noney 


end Che head of any public library ranks 
ith the city superintendent of schox and 
the principal of the high school of the same 
city, and should rank so in pay, and no person 
1 competent assistant who 1s not worth the 
salary paid to the subordinate teachers in the 


same city high school. With such remunera 


tion we can secure and retain the services of 
really competent librarians and without it 
we must be itished with as much less than 


tne best, is we pay less 


A communication was read from Mr. H 


RERT PUTNAM on 


IHF YEARS WORK AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRI 


he de ption or d 1 n of ft | 
brary of Congre is Section, or of any 
particular lil tied only by the as 
sumption that the perat ft brary 
ire of me t specific concern to t in 
cond ct | he 1 iv he of 
concert n tl iS¢ f a national hbrary 
they ought to be of concern as offering use 
ful example of processes, the most entific 

1 efficient process¢ But in this country 
under pres | ' the <« ‘ the 
national library they should be of concs 1S 
( t { tly to the aid of é i 
} r } Iding t the re ‘ ‘ 
hy — ‘ hit . ‘ 

= cn ill the 

tft oft ] ¢ tr ‘ * 

!. At the Section meetin f the eal 
I] mentioned hief ( uid the bu 

’ f y ‘ ro } ‘ } y 
to cert lepositar braric ) aft t te 
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any others that may choose to subscribe. This 
distribution, begun in November, Igor, has 
been steadily pursued, enlarged, further sys- 
tematized and improved, and may now, I 
think, be considered to be upon a substantial 
I remark here merely these character- 
1. The distribution not 


basis. 
istics of the system: 
requiring subscription to a series or any speci- 
fied number of cards, or copies of cards, may 
be of interest to the smallest as to the largest 
library. 2. While the distribution in its early 
stages could interest chiefly the library desir- 
ing cards for its current accessions, the stock 
of cards as it approaches toward a complete 
exhibit of the eollection in the Library of 
Congress contains now a large percentage of 
the titles in an ordinary library wishing to 
recatalog or to substitute printed for written 
cards. 3. A “travelling index” to the cards 
in stock, consisting of a copy of every card 
thus far printed, can now be borrowed by any 
library desiring L. C. cards for books in its 
existing collection. Arranged by author, it 
forms a precise and convenient guide for or- 
dering. It comprises nearly 100,000 titles. 
Similar indexes of smaller groups—15,000 ti- 
tles and upward—covering the books most 
common in smaller libraries are also availabie 
and may be borrowed without charge save for 
4. The revised, enlarged edi- 
tion of the A. L. A. catalog is to be seen 
into print by the Library of Congress. The 
titles comprised in it will all be covered by 
L. C. cards. These cards will, we hope, in- 
clude the class numbers in both the Decimal 
and the Expansive classifications, and possibly 
some annotations. 

B. The library is continuing the publica- 
tion of lists of material in its collection, 
which lists are freely distributed to other in- 
stitutions. Since the last conference there 
have been issued one on the Philippine Islands, 
one of Lincolniana, one a calendar of Paul 
Jones manuscripts. In addition to such, how- 
ever, it is issuing reference lists upon topics of 
current interests which may serve useful pur- 
pose in any library dealing with the reference 
reader. Ten such have been published during 
the past year, not including revised editions 
of the list on Trusts and of that on Marine 
Subsidies previously issued. They are on 
Anglo-Saxon interests, Arbitration, Cabinets, 
Constitution, Corporations, Negro question, 


transportation. 


Pensions, Railroads (government ownership 
of), Reciprocity, and Strikes 

C. The library gladly answers inquiries ad- 
dressed to it by mail as to the existence and 
location of material in quest by an investi- 
gator. It is acquiring, and proposes without 
consideration of expense to complete, the ful- 
lest possible information as to matters bibli- 
ographic: as to what material exists on any 
subject, and as to where it may be found 
This information and the aid of the experts 
in charge of it are freely at the disposal of 
any inquirer; but with especial willingness 
are at the disposal of librarians of other insti- 
tutions whose immediate resources are insuffi- 
cient to furnish an adequate answer to their 
constituents. 

D. Within the limitations defined in 
published statements, the library is tending to 
increase its loans of books to other institu- 
tions in order to supply a need of a serious 
nature which cannot be met by the local re- 
sources. 

E. Within the past year the library has 
initiated an exchange of duplicates with other 
libraries. This may grow into a system of 
large dimension and genera! interest 

F, In its purchases the Library of Congress 
is endeavoring by its specific action and by its 
influence to recognize the claim of other libra- 
ries to material local to the regions in which 
they lie and not duplicable. It will not. for 
instance, though its own interest is universal, 
compete against the New York Public Li- 
brary for a manuscript whose primary inter- 
est is local to New York. It hopes by this 
course to help in bringing about a greater 
specialization among the archive and research 
libraries of this country, a mutual respect for 
the fields proper to each, forbearance in com- 
petition and positive reciprocal aid in their 


our 


development, 

G. The library is initiating a series, which 
it will edit and publish, covering a history of 
the libraries of this country and incidentally 
of the development of library administration 
here. 

H. Fundamental, the 
service which the library may perform as a 
national library are the following: the comple- 
tion of its reclassification, and of a catalog 
which shall contain at least an author card 
(printed) of every book in its collection; 


however, to larger 
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the enlargement of its 
and the rounding out of its expert service. I 


funds for purchase; 


am glad to be able to report that the recla: 


sification and recataloging have made such 


substantial progress that the rate of progre 


sing, and I 


is now sensibly increa an end may be 


looked for within three years. The force for 
this 


on the first day of last 


work reached its normal of oI 


persons 

y. The funds for 
increase, four years ago but $30,000, are for the 
allotment for 


coming year $100,000 


printing and binding — essential to the service 


to other libraries and the general public — four 
years ago but $25,000, was this year $95,000, 
and for next year will be $185,000. In several 
directions the expert judgment and service of 
the library has been strengthened; in two 
most notably: by the acquisition of a highly 
trained expert to take charge of and develop 


its department of Music; and by the acqui- 


sition of Mr. Worthington C. Ford to take 
charge of and develop its department of 
Manuscripts. With Mr. Ford in this posi- 


tion, the library is in a way to respond to the 
obligation upon it—to become the headquar- 


ters for the sources 


investigation of original 
in American history—an obligation and pros- 
pect recognized by the government in making 
it the custodian of historical manuscripts in 
its keeping; and by the Carnegie Institution 
im associating with it its first two grants for 
historical research. 

During the past year the library has ac- 
quired by purchase manuscript material of 
great importance, including the papers of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, papers of Commodore Preble, 
a large collection of letters of Daniel Web- 
ster, etc., and by gift the superb and hitherto 
unexploited collection of Andrew Jackson pa- 
pers in the possession of the Blair family at 
Washington. It is secking originals wherever 
obtainable, and it 
parts of the globe for information of others 


is reaching out into remote 


of which transcripts may be obtainable, to the 
advantage of the student of American history. 

The the 
of a committee on nominations, consisting of 
S. W. Foss, N. D. C. Hodges, W. E. Foster. 


chairman announced appointment 


A. E. Bostwick read a paper on 


LAY CONTROL IN LIBRARIES AND ELSEWHERE 


The system by which the control of 2 con- 


cern is vested in a person or a body having no 


STEES’ 
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expert technical know! of its workings 
has become so common it may be regard 
ed as characteristic of modern civilization 
If th seems to any one an extreme ite 
nent, a little reflection will con é ) 
the contrary lo cite only a f ex : 
the boards of directors of commercial or 
financial institutions like our manutacturing 
corporations, our railways and our banl f 
charitable foundations like our hospitals i 
our asylums, of educational establishments 
like our schools and colleges, are now not e» 
pected to understand the detail of the in 

tutions under their charge. Their first duty 
is to put at the head of their work an expert 


with a sta assist 
that part of it 


the 


ympetent 
Even in most of our churches 


minister or pastor—the expert head—is 


employed and practically controlled by a lay 


body of some kind—a vestry, a session or the 
like. 
ed 

branch is 
who understand the technical detail of depart- 
this is left to subordinates. 


Government itself is similarly conduct 
Neither the legislative nor the executive 


expected to be made up of experts 


mental work; all 
Even the heads of departments often know 
nothing at all of the particular work over 
which they have been set until they have held 
their position for some time 

It is hardly necessary to say that this system 
of lay control is of interest to us here and 
now, because it obtains in most libraries where 
the governing body is a board of trustees or 
generally not experts but 


directors who are 


who employ a librarian to superintend their 


work, 


lo multiply examples would be superfluous 


Lay control, as above illustrated, is not uni 


versal, but I postpone for the present a consid- 


eration of its antitheses and its exceptions 
It looks illogical, and when the ordinary citi 
zen’s attention brought to the matter in any 
way he generally so considers it. In certain 
cases it is even a familiar object of satire 


lhe general public is apt, I thirk, to regar 


lay control improper or abs:rd 
With the expert and his staff, who are con 

cerned directly with the management of the 
institution in question, the feeling Sa tie 
different It is more like that of President 
Cleveland when he “had Congress on his 
hands” —a rt of anxious tolerance They 
bear with the board that employs them he 
cause th the power ot! the purse, bur they 
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are glad when it adjourns without interfer- 
ing unduly with them. 

Are either of these points of view justified ? 
Should lay boards of directors be abolished? 
Or, if retained, should those without expert 
knowledge be barred? 

Now 
the 


operation 


at first sight it certainly seems as if 


ultimate control of every business or 


should be in the hands of those 


who thoroughly understand it, and this would 
I believe that 
superficial and will not bear close 


certainly bar out lay control. 
this view Is 
analysis 
The idea that those who control an institu 
tion should be famihar with its detaiis appears 
to originate in an analogy with a man’s con- 
trol of his own private affairs, when his occu- 
pation and income make it necessary that he 
should attend to all those affairs personally. 
The citizen who digs and plants his own gar- 
understand some of the details of 
“odd 


be able to drive 


den must 


gardening. The man who does his own 


jobs” about the house must 


a nail and handle a paint brush. This neces 
sity vanishes, however, as the man’s interests 
become more varied and his financial ability 
At a cer- 
tain point personal attention to detail becomes 


to care for them becomes greater. 

not only unnecessary but impossible. To ex 
pect the master of a great estate to under- 
stand the details of his garden, his stable, his 
kennels, as well as the experts to whom he 
He may, of c 
as a matter of amusement, busy himself in 


entrusts them, is absurd. ourse, 
some one department, but if he tries to super- 
intend more to 


understand and regulate matters of detail, he 


everything personally, still 


is wasting his time. 

We must seek our analogy, then, both for 
lay control and for the attitude of the ordi- 
toward it in that citizen’s man- 


nary citizen 


He knows his 


agement of his private affairs 


own business—or thinks he does—and he finds 
it hard to realize that the details of that busi- 
ness could ever grow beyond his personal con- 
trol 

But, after all, this progress is one towards 
the normal. Attention to details in the case 
of the poor man is forced upon him. Except 
in rare cases, he does not really care to shovel 
his own snow; he would prefer to hire a man 
to do it, and as soon as he can he does do so. 


So long as his sidewalk is properly cleared he 
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the man who 
that 


1s willing to leave the details t 
He 
man begins at the north or the south end, or 


clears it. does not care whether 
whether his shovelfuls are small or large. 

Here, if we examine, we shall find a com- 
kinds of 


where laymen are in control — the persons for 


mon characteristic of those work 
whom the work is done care very much about 
results; they are careless of methods so long 
as those results are attained. And in a very 
large number of cases the persons for whom 
the work is done will be found to be the pub 


lic, or so large a section of it that it is pra 
tically a group of laymen so far as the par- 
ticular work in question may be concerned 

A lay board of directors or a lay depart- 
mental head, then, is simply and properly a 
representative of a greater lay body that is 
particularly anxious for results and not par- 
ticularly anxious about methods. Lay control 
but is the outcome of a 
But, 


is not the only method of 


is thus not illogical, 
regular and very proper development 
as has been said, 1t 
coutrolling a great institution. An institutien 
may be managed by a graded body of experts. 
So old 
So are many ecclesiastical bodies, nota- 


We 


hierarchical It 


were the guilds of craftsmen man- 


aged 
bly the Roman Catholic Church may 


call this method of control 


has some advantages over lay control and 
We may imagine such 
All 


would 


some disadvantages 


a system applied to libraries. the libra- 


ries in a state, we will say, then be 


managed by the state librarian, and al! these 
officers would be subject to the orders of the 
library, who would 


With- 


out going into detailed discussion of this ex- 


librarian of the national 
be supreme and accountable to no one 


tremely supposititious case, we may say that the 
objection to it would be that the persons who 


he 


are especially interested in the results of t 
work done are not represented in the con- 
trolling hierarchy. Where the persons inter- 
ested are all experts, as in a guild of crafts- 
men, there can perhaps be no objection to 
control by experts; though even in this case 
we are leaving out of c 
1 


laymen, 


nsideration the per- 
sons, generally for whom the crafts- 
men do their work 

In fact, any trouble that may arise from the 
lay control of a body of expert workers lies 
the failure either of the con- 


just here—in 


trolling authority or the trained subordinates 





recognize and 
should 


authority t lecide wh resu 


tions. It 
preme lay 


wants and then to see th gets them 
| 


call attention t mn from them and 


to replace those ot achieve them by 
othe Ts who can T . 1 Id he the j 
taff of 


1 


methods th 


expert 
what 
reached and then t ut these methods 
When 
details of 


ordinate 
policy of the 


the lay head attempts to direct 


method 
thinks it 


institutt 


be trouble 
Such results are apt to follow, 


inclusion in a board of 


on the one 


hand, the trustees 


of a man with a passion for detail and a great 


personal interest in the work under him, but 


without a keen realization of the necessity for 


strict organization and discipline in his ex- 


pert staff; or, on the other hand, from the 


presence in that staff of a masterful man who 


cannot rest until he is in virtual control of 


whatever he concerns himself about 


I say trouble is apt to follow in such cases 


It does not always follow, for the organization 


may adapt itself to circumstances. The in 


terested trustee may play with ease his two 


roles, fitting into his board as a lay member 
and becoming practically also a 


staff 


dominate hi 


part of the 


expert The masterful subordinate may 
board so as to become its dic 
tator, and thus do 
We 
things happen, not only in 
banks, in hospitals, 
In some cases it has been well that they have 
happened. But stick 
is flexible enough to be tied into a knot, it 
the 


away for a time with his 
both 


libraries, 


these 
but in 


lay control have all seen 


in charitable institutions 
ulthough an occasional 


would be hazardous to try experiment 


with all sticks. Some bend but more 


will break 


Is it not better to accept frankly the division 


may 


of labor that seems to have been pointed out 
by the development of our institutions for the 
guidance of their management ? 

Boards of trustees in this case would find 


it mecessary to decide first on the desirable re 


sults to be reached in their work This is a 
that 
What is the public li 


Not stated in vague 


phase of library discussion has been 


somewhat neglected 


brary trying to get at? 


precise | 


then it 


Chis 


an eminent 


Section of the 
We 


just what y 


librarians 
uu expect 
that 
Do you wish us to 
centage of illiteracy 
» arrests for drunkenness 
an increased circulation 


] : > t+ Fn ye 
lute increase be satisfac 


be an increase proportionate 

Is it definitely demanded of us to decrease « 
fiction percentage? Sha 

case, devote our attenti 

use or the reference use 

we favor the student or 

These questions, of course, cannot 
must be decided 
but at least w 


yf question that it is 


general answer; they 
ferently in different cases, 
agree on the type 
sible to answer at all and on the degree 
tail to which it is permissible to go in 
requirement 
For instance, is it admissible 
to its librarian, “The 
uire you to show include the 
well-ordered collection of books 
cording to the Dewey system, bot 


duck 


Browne charging system? 


and distributed 


granted that this ou an attempt 
control th Lil f method in the guise of 


a statement of desire SU jut where 


shall we draw the line? may 
that a board 


staff ? 


yse solution by this 


its expert 


an inestimable benefit to all libra 


brarians. At present there 1s wi 


of opin 
Many pe 


ild not 
limitations that have ju 
even those who do agree 
over their 


interpretation 


1} } ] y 
1 here 1 ira rie 
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meet criticism. I shall be reminded, I sup- 
pose, that the funds for carrying on the li- 
brary’s work are in the hands of the trustees, 
and that one of the main objects of their ex- 
istence is to see that the money is honestly 
spent, not stolen or wasted. How can they 
do this without close oversight of methods? 
lo this I 
function of the board is distinctly the require- 
ment of a result, that result being the honest 
administration of the library. The method 
by which it may be administered most hon- 
estly is best left to the expert head. Natur- 
ally, if evidence of peculation or waste comes 
before the board the librarian will be held to 
account as having failed to achieve the re- 
quired result of honest administration. In 
this and in other respects the necessity that 
the board should know whether or not the 
desired results are being attained means that 
the work of the executive officer should be 
followed with attention. It must be evident, 
however, that this does not involve control 
and dictation of methods. 

It must also be remembered that what has 
been said refers only to the admunistrative 
control of the institution. The duties of trus- 
tees as custodians of an endowment fund, if 
such there be, or in soliciting and receiving 
contributions as well as other financial con- 
siderations, are separate from this and have 
not been considered. 

Again, I shall be told that the head of the 
executive staff is not only a subordinate but 
This is 


would reply that this important 


also an expert adviser of his board. 
true; and as a consulting expert it is his 
duty to give advice outside of his own ad- 
ministrative field if he is asked for it. It may 
even be his duty to give it unasked occasion- 
ally, but this comes very near to the interfer- 
ence that I have deprecated. He who would 
tread this borderland must tread softly. On 
the other hand, the expert may and should 
ask the advice of members of his board as 
individuals or of the board as a whole when 
he needs it and when he feels that it would 
give him confidence or strengthen his hand. 
In this whole matter there is a clear distinc- 
tion between the advisory and the executive 
function on one hand and on the other. 

In short, the view taken in this paper may 
be briefly summed up as follows: Lay con- 
and elsewhere 1s a logical 


trol in libraries 


and proper development. It would not, on 
the whole, be well for one who should wish 
to endow a library to make an expert libra- 
rian sole trustee for life with power to select 
his successor. That would be a fine thing for 
the librarian, but it would be neither desir- 
It is well that the trustees 


able nor proper. 
should be responsible representatives of the 
lay public, for whose benefit the library is to 


be conducted. But as the public is inter- 
ested chiefly in results, the trustees should 
confine themselves largely to the indication 
and requirement of these results, leaving 
methods in the hand of their expert staff of 
subordinates. And it is eminertly desirable 
that librarians should hear from a represent- 
ative body of trustees some expression of 
opinion regarding the extent of this limita- 
tion. 

Miss Crarts: Would it be out of place for 
one who is both trustee and librarian to 
make some suggestion in regard to these so- 
called Trustee Section meetings? It has been 
my privilege to attend three since I have been 
on the board of directors and they are identi- 
cal in their prominent characteristics. As a 
rule the officers are one or both of them libra- 
rians. The people who take part in the pro- 
gram are librarians. In the 
trustees are conspicuous by 
In their principal lines of thought, so far as 
I have observed in these meetings, the speak- 
ers have been treading on what Mr. Bostwick 
has called the borderland where we need ‘to 
tread softly. They have been giving direc- 
tions to the trustees as to their functions and 
their duties and in such a way sometimes as 
to occasion offense. I know that last year the 
proceedings of this section meeting were print- 
ed and distributed, and in the board with 
which I am connected two or three members 
of that board spoke to me of having received 
those pamphlets with resentment of the spirit 
of the meeting as shown in the report. They 
were members of the board, who have had the 


audience the 


their absence. 


best interests of our library at heart, who are 
giving time and thought and money, but they 
did not like the spirit of that report. Now, if 
I am not mistaken, the object of this Section 
is to interest the trustees, to make it really and 
truly a trustees’ section, to bring out a good 
attendance of those in control of the libra- 
ries of the country; and in order to do this it 








seems to me we must adopt somewhat diffe 


: 
ent tactics from those so far in use. If t! 


hands of trus 


meetings could be put into the 


tees altogether, having both members and offi 
cers of the Section trustees, 


take 


but a few years before we should have an at 


ind letting trus 
tees part in the program, it 
tendance of trustees that we might be proud 


of. The trustees have their own problems t 
that 


indeed for acon 


meet and discuss. I know 


my board would be very glad 
ference with other trustees who have similar 
use of their com 


like this? It 


that we, as librarians, when I speak from the 


problems. But what is the 


ing to a meeting seems to me 


other point of view, would find it very help 
ful if certain members of our boards of trus 
tees could be induced to come to these meet 
ngs feeling that they had a rea! part in it, 
and that when they went back the A. L. A. 
meant something, they would work in better 
harmony with their librarians. When trustees 
ask librarians to take part in the program of a 
real trustees’ section it would probably be to 
discuss the problems that they want discussed 
from the librarians’ point of view, and not to 
have the librarians tell them just what their 
own duties are 

Mr. 
reply to the general criticism brought out by 
this statement, that both the officers of this 


Section are trustees, and that one of them is 


MonTcoMERY: I would like to say, in 


president of his board, and the other is the 
chairman of the board of one of the largest 
That, I think, ought 
idea that either or both of 


libraries in the country. 
to dispose of the 
them are without sympathy for the trustees’ 
standpoint. I have done active work of trus 
teeship in connection with the Free Library 
of Philadelphia since its foundation, and the 
the 
problems that meet the trustees of any large 
institution of that kind. 
of that 


problems which interest me most are 
In acting as trustee 
taken a 
ground, not like that taken by Mr. Henry, but 
rather the that 


should supplement the work of the librarian 


institution I have always 


opposite one, the trustees 


1 
and 


No librarian is omniscient; he cannot be; 
there are in every board of trustees men who 


lh 


know certain things better than the librarian 


When I am a librarian—and I am a librarian 
—I try to make the best uses of those qualities 


in the members of the board of the institution 


would be 


members of 


I am connected 


a trustee I try 


1 


help that librarian along, no 


in any way, but to help him in the 
which perhaps he knows least al 


1; 
i 


and the best interests of 


Regarding the questior 


iay be inter 


to take part in this discussion, 
that I asked 
tees to take part in this meeting to-day, and 
that, 


1 


esting to note exactly 28 trus 
another they were 
all prominent men unable to be 
As to the who 
fended by the pamphlets sent out by this 
tion, I attitude It 
may be that they had the idea that it was sent 


out to them by librarians. It is di 


for one reason of 
were 
with us trustees were of 
Sec 
their 


cannot understand 


Section that such an idea should be corrected 
Both Mr. Corey and myself are trustees, and 
we are the only officers of this Section. It 
is unfortunate if we are not able to make the 
trustees understand the fact that they are not 
only welcome, but that both Mr. Corey 
my self would rejoice to step down and out if 
we could find the proper men among the trus 
tees to take our places and carry on this work 
If we can find anybody who will do this work, 
and do it 
Corey and myself to do everything 1 
I tell 


written in get 


energetically, they can rely upon Mr 
our 
power to forward it. But when 
that 
ting up this meeting, I think you will under 
stand that it means a large amount of detail 
work, and the results do not always justify 
As for the 


you 


about 150 letters were 


the amount of work demanded 


papers read to-day, I think they were all ex 
ceedingly good papers, and I would not be at 
all averse to having them go into the hands of 
every trustee of every library in the United 
States and run the risk of giving offense 


H. T. Key 


indirectly 


I am 


this 


Mr. Chairman, I believe 
responsible for calling fo 
the vho ] 


discussion. I was person v last year 


moved the resolution that the proceedings of 
last year’s meeting be printed and circulated 


stated then what ob 


and | 


satisfaction at the pr 


among trustees. | my 
glad to 


that 


ject was in doing so, 


express my wress 
had been made under you, sir, in the matter 


the 


Association 


Section of 


With the 


of helping along lrustees’ 


i idy 


American Library 
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who has recently spoken I had felt that the 


trustees had not been “in it” for some time. 


Some years before I had travelled from To- 


ronto to Philadelphia to attend one of the 


meetings of the Trustees’ Section, and I found 
nothing whatever to interest trustees. Last 
year I found a marked improvement. I know, 
as has been said, that there has been some 
misunderstanding about the character of the 
report that was sent out last year from this 
Section to trustees, many thinking it was 


issued by librarians and was made up of sug 
gestions from librarians to trustees, and that 
fact that 

were prominent in discussions and in prepar- 
Now, there 


was due to the some of those who 
ing the papers Were librarians. 
should be no objection to that. Trustees and 
But I think trus- 


tees should be made to feel that this is their 


librarians must co-operate. 


Section; if librarians can aid them by inter- 
esting them in their work, so much the better; 
but let the trustees feel that they are a part 


oi this Section. Then you can induce trus- 
tees to come to it. There are very many 
questions which can be very readily dis- 


cussed both by librarians and trustees at such 
a meeting as this, and if 1 may make a sug- 
gestion, it is that in some future meeting there 
may be more discussion and fewer papers; that 
certain subjects be announced beforehand rel- 
ative to the work of trustees, and that certain 
trustees come prepared to discuss these mat- 
ters. I am glad this discussion was started, 
and I hope that still greater progress may be 
made in interesting With that in 
view, | would recommend that the proceed- 
ings of this Section be published and sent out 


trustees. 


to trustees this year and their source made 


clear 
Mr. Corey: The attitude of trustees to- 
ward this Section, as shown by their not 


coming here, shows that there is much need 
We need to doa good deal of 
I am rather glad to hear the 


of this Section. 

missionary work. 
statement made by the trustee from Minneapo- 
lis that some of her trustees took exception 
to the papers read last year. I wish they had 
taken exception so strongly that they had come 
here to controvert those statements. The 
quickest way to bring about such an under- 
standing in anything of this kind is to get up 
like to have a paper 


read that is radical and that brings on good 


a disagreement, and I 
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find- 


stees 


no other way of 
Now, if the tru 


themselves to 


discussion. There is 


ing out where we stand. 
would interest 


who are here 


bring other trustees next year, I think we 
might do something. And I am going to say 


for myself what I wouldn’t say to trustees 


and the librarians need not hear it either 
that I have no great opinion of the average 
trustee. Trustees should take more interest in 


the work which they have to do. With a good 
many their work is entirely perfunctory 


W. C. KimBatt: Speaking as a trustee 
from the Passaic Public Library, I want to 
say that while there may have been a possi 


bility that the report sent out last year was 
not taken quite in the spirit that it was in- 
tended, I think that a proportion of 99 out of 
100 went to the right place and did (tots of 
good. I want to trustee, that it 
would be a very difficult matter to get very 
The 


say, as a 


many trustees to attend these meetings. 
trustee of a public library puts in anywhere 
from 20 to 45 minutes a month attending the 
monthly meeting. He comes there, the libra- 
rian has the bills all prepared, the secretary 
reads the minutes of the last meeting, the bills 
are approved, the committee on books are told 
that they can, in conjunction with the libra- 
rian, expend so much money, and a motion 
to adjourn is made, and there is an interval 
of another 30 days. Now, if you have a good 
librarian the library will run along satisfac- 
torily. If you haven't a good librarian, you 
will have lots of trouble; so I think if trus- 
tees would go on the principles set forth in 
the papers read to-day they will get along 
right. In my experience, trustees can’t run 
a library. They must have a good librarian 
to do that; and when the trustees have en- 
gaged a good librarian they can approve the 
bills and adjourn in 20 minutes; and in my 
opinion it will be impossible to get active 
business men—and those are the men we want 
for trustees —to pay their carfare and spend 
two or three days at a convention of the 
A. L. A. 
business or I should not be here as a trustee 

Mr. Ketty: I will make the same motion 
that I did last year, and that is, That it be 
recommended to the executive board that the 


I happen to be here on some other 


proceedings of this meeting be printed and 
distributed in separate form as was done last 


year. Voted. 











Mr. Montcomery: Jus 


would say that the officers of the Associa 


tion have information sending out of 


that reprint from the proceedings last year 
was certainly productive in certain cases. A 
number of librarians are attending this conven 
tion as a result of t pamphlet having been 
sent to their trustee Chey had never be 
fore had their attention called to the fact that 
it was their duty to send their librarian to 
the A. L, A meetings at the expense < f the 
library, and we have very positive evidence 
that at least that much has been accom 


plished by last year’s action 


I should like to take excep 


E. A, Harpy tal 
tion to the statement of Mr. Kimball on two 
points. It is not always the case that trus 
tees are usually business men. Some of the 
most valuable trustees we have are profes 
sional men — lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 
ministers — and I think if the matter were 


part of their vacation time to come to the A 


L.A 
ment that it 


meetings. 1 also disagree with the state- 


is impossible to get 
stees at an A. L. A 


Library 


a good attend 
ance of tru conference. I 


know in the Ontario Association, 
which has been in existence now three years, 
the majority of our attendance is from trus- 
tees. I am satisfied that a large proportion 
of the public libraries of this continent must 
to a very large extent be managed by trus 
In many public libraries there is no li 
the term 


tees. 
brarian as 
Anybody does the work who is willing to 


librarians understand 


accept the office, and if there is any intelli 


gent or service at all in connection 


with that library, it must come from some of 


expert 


the trustees. That trustee may be a lawyer, 
physician, teacher, or some one of that sort. 
There are many such people who would come 
to these meetings if the matter were clearly 
put before them. It that the 
Trustees’ Section attendance must largely be 


seems to me 


\ 20% 
made p bv t Ss \ it ri two 

! I 
ndred milk of the —P rf f Mr 
Montgomer rked y rd 1 
| t here t t 

’ 

rcular wa t y e 


Province of 


2co libraries within 75 f | We do 
not expect our American brethre > K ya 
great deal about Canadian deta any more 
than a Canadian knows about the sm ra 
ries of Pennsylvania, but it seems to me that 
the secretary of this Section might well « 


with the secretary crt president of the 


iation of ine 


operate 
library ass state or provi 
which the meeting is to be held 


That is a 


Mr, MonTGOMERY very proper 
suggestion 
Mr. Harpy: In that way an attendance of 


possibly 25 to 100 trustees might be btained. 


Section at the two previous 


In the Trustees’ 
I have attended, and in 


meetings several of 
the meetings of the Association, the trustee 
referred to as a neces 


put up 


has been frequently 
sary that librarians 
He furnishes the sinews of war and has his 
can tolerate him and 


evil must with 


uses, of course, and we 
necessary evil 
that 


he has his place; but he is a 


That is perhaps the impression trustees 


I think 


cularly and were not intend 


have rece ived all such reference as 


that were made j« 
ed to be taken seriously, but that impression 
gone abroad. If it has, I think it 


may have 


has done harm 
rhe report ot the 
NOMINATIONS 


COMMITTEE ON 


presented, recommending the re-election 


was 
of the present officers, viz Deloraine P. 
Corey, trustee Public Library, Malden, Mass., 
chairman; Thoma L. Montgomery, state 
librarian of Pennsylvania, secretary he re 


port was act 


Adjourned, 4 p.m 
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SECTION FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. 


Librarians’ Section of the 
held 
Conference 


"THE Children’s 


American Library 
the 


Association two 
Niagara 


chairman of 


sessions during 
Miss Mary E 
Section, presided, with Miss Alice Jordan as 


Dousman, the 
secretary 
FIRST SESSION 

The first session was held in the Cataract 
House, Wednesday afternoon, June 24, Miss 
Mary E Following 
the secretary’s report, the chair announced 
Carroll Moore as 


Dousman in the chair. 
the name of Miss Annie 
chairman of the committee on the projected 
juvenile list. This was in accordance with 
action of the Section in 1902, in compliance 
with a request of the Publishing Board 


In Miss Moore’s absence, the secretary read 
the 


COMMITTEE OF CHILDREN’S LIBRA- 
SECTION ON THE RECOMMENDA- 
THE PUBLISHING BOARD TO 
LIST OF CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS. 


REPORT OF 
RIANS’ 
TION OF 
PREPARE A 


The committee appointed to undertake the 
preparation of a new list to replace the Sar- 
gent “Reading for the young,” which has 
been allowed to go 
prepared to present 
tailed methods. 

So important a piece of work as the prepa- 
ration of a list which is to represent the best 
judgment of active workers in a special line 
for a term of years should be a matter for 
It should not be 


out of print, is not yet 
a report embracing de- 


well-matured consideration. 
undertaken without a carefully conceived and 
clearly stated purpose and plan of action on 
the part of those who pledge their active sup- 
port to so arduous and so prolonged a task, 
namely, the children’s librarians, nor without 
an equally clear the part of 
those who assume the financial responsibility 


Statement on 


involved in the preparation and the publica- 
tion of such a list, namely, the members of 
the Publishing Board. 

I. What are the demands of such an un- 
dertaking from the children’s librarians ? 


Years of reading, comparing, judging, 
weighing, sifting and evaluating of a crude 
niass of material designated as children’s lit- 
erature on the part of a body of people who 
are as yet without critical standards, who 
have no formulated principles of selection to 
guide them, whose daily work imposes more 
demands upon them than they are prepared 
to meet and whose work cannot yet be counted 
upon to stand the test of time. 

Are we then capable, as children’s libra- 
rians, of making a list which will be of suffi- 
cient value when finished to justify the labor 
we must put upon it? 

Unquestionably we are not yet capable of 
making a list of children’s books which would 
fulfil all the requirements of the widespread 
demand for “a list of children’s books which 
can be depended upon,” but how are we going 
to become capable without reaching out to 
make the attempt and how are we going to 
turn from a which is 
clearly ours to assume? 


away responsibility 

Most of us are largely indebted to the Sar- 
gent lists and to the lists compiled by Miss 
Hewins for our general grasp on children’s 
literature. These out of date 
and we have been asked to carry on the work, 

With the assurance of the support and co- 
the chief librarians who are 
associate members tt 


lists are now 


operation of 
counted among 
ought to be possible for us to build upon the 
foundation already laid a list which shall at 
least be up to date and possess a value for the 
children’s librarians Until 
children’s literature is cast into more perma- 
which it exists 


our 


who succeed us. 


nent form than that in now 
this is perhaps as much as can reasonably be 
expected of us. 

II. How may the demands of the work be 
met by the children’s librarians? 

1. By placing each class of books in the 
hands of a committee whose chairman shall 
be entirely responsible for the class, and who 


shall have associated with her a group of 
people with whom it will be possible for her 
to confer at frequent intervals. This would 
mean localizing the work of each class 














DREN’S 


ai 
CHl1l 


LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 





} 


There would seem to be no other way of do- 


ing strong, effective work than by such local- 
strength and money 
with the correspondence 


ized effort The time, 


saved by doing ay 


] / , ' n 


and tabulation inciden extensive 


operative plan could all be telling, 


put into 
intensive work upon the books 
2. By conferring with the chief librarians 


and making such an adjustment of regular 


duties as should enable vs to give a reason- 





able number of library hours each week or 
each month du period of preparation 
of the list 

3. By not limiting the time of preparation 
—by a fixed date—until the work is fairly 


inaugurated 


4. By presenting at our Section meeting 
reports of the work which is being done in 


the various classes 


5. By asking that all critical work of a suf 
ficiently 


high standard be credited wit 


person who presents it Chis 
work would have the effect 


idard for the compilation 


initials of the 
crediting of the 


of raising 
of lists of children’s books in general, and it 


the star 


would also have a certain professional value 
for the individual compiler. 

IIf. What are the demands of such an 
dertaking from the Board 


1. A careful con the question 


un- 

Publishing 
ideration of 
whether it is worth while to make the list 
ns stated. 


form of the list Shall 


under the condi 


2. Decision as to the 


17 


it represent a full bibliography of 


children’s 


literature, or a selected list to be used as a 


catalog? 


There exists at present no bibliography 


of children’s literature. Numerous selected 


lists have been issued, all of which fail 
when put to the test, chiefly because they 


have not been based upon a comprehensive 


presentation of the subject which has grown 


1 


out of critical study. I do not believe it is 


S¢ lected lists of books 


bibli 2g 
ted 


possible to make good 
1 we have a full 


and 


unt 


for children 


raphy of children’s books some te 
principles of selection 
3. A stated fund for 


ind its ultimate publication. 


the mechanical prepa- 
ration of the list 

4. The appointment of an advisor from the 
Publishing Board to « 


of the 


nfer with the chairman 


committee in charge of the list as to 


the deta f carrying t ‘ f prepa 
ration ind » assume tl < e I i re- 
sponsibility for the list 

ce A critic , te fror 

tandpoint of the stron points and weak 
pou n the t ! h 


have been published already 


rt ry 1 
ihe tol have consented to 


represent certain classes of books under the 

conditions stated 

Fiction. (With Boston as a center for k.) 
Miss Harriet H. Stanley, Brookline Publi 


Library; Mi 
lic Library. 
Myth logy 
burgh as a 
Miss 
Pittsburgh 


(With Pitts 


and Fairy Tales 
center. ) 
Library, 


Frances J. Olcott, Carnegie 


Travel. (With Providence as a center 
Mrs. Mary E. Root, Providence Public Li 

brary 

Biography. (With Buffalo as a center.) 


Mrs. 
Library. 


Adelaide B 


Maltby, Buffalo Public 


liistory. (With Chicago as a center.) 
Miss Edna Lyman, Scoville Institute 
Books for Youngest Children. (With Cleve 


land S a center. ) 


Miss Effie L, Power, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary 
Litera are P € y ind Prose ) W th 
a 
B } i center. ) 
Miss Annie C M e, Pratt Institute Free 


Library 
At Magnolia, Miss Hewins, Miss 
Miss Plummer, Miss Eastman, Mrs 
Miss Doren, Miss Garland 
Crunden, Mr 


Sargent, 
Fairchild, 
Dr. Hosmer, Mr. 
rt and other librari 


J Imend ins 


promised their support as advisors and 


critics 


Che formation of committees which shall be 
ble t ! effe ely 18 no easy 
task, and appointme will be made y 
ind « ( it the risk of d ig 
the work. | recommended last year that 
effort be made to get et h work accom 
plished on the t to incor} e int A. I 
A. Cat i I be quite im 
practicable len years fre n ve iy be 
able to st l i Section f 1 juvenile ta 
log, but it I nece iry hat ild 
stand firm! i i¢et in general Section 
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work, and I believe there is no more effectual 
means of gaining this standing than by con- 
centrating our best powers during our best 
years on the prime factor in our work—the 
comparative study of children’s books. 
Annie CARROLL Moore, 
CL Adairman, 


This was followed by Miss Dousman’s re- 
port of the evaluated fiction list summarized 
from the Proceedings of previous years. 
Action on these reports was deferred until the 
business meeting of the Section. 

The chair named a committee on nomina- 
tions, consisting of- Miss Olcott, Mrs. Root 
and Miss Engle 

Miss Helen U, Price read a paper by Miss 
H, H. STan ey, noting the chief 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1902 


Poetry. 


“Golden numbers,” a book of verse for 
youth, chosen by Wiggin and Smith, is an at- 
tractive and excellent collection of classic 
poems, including some less familiar ones. 
“A pocketful of posies,” by A. F. Brown, 
reminds one in quality of Stevenson’s “Child’s 
garden,” and is likely for the most part to 
appeal to readers of any age. “Careless Jane,” 
by Katharine Pyle, is a little book of verses 
and pictures in imitation of the old-fashioned 
moral style, tolerably amusing, but hardly 
worth spending money for. Riley’s “Book of 
joyous children” is reminiscent of childhood, 
and, with some exceptions, unsuited to chil- 
dren in sentiment and humor 


Nature Books. 


Among the nature books “True tales of 
birds and beasts” is the most acceptable, 
though the tales are of varying worth and 
interest. Pierson’s “Among the night people” 
is up to her usual level of merit, whatever that 
is considered to be. Chambers’ “Outdoorland” 
is of the same type, poorer in matter, but made 
attractive with large print and colored pic- 
tures. This kind of book, in which animals 
and plants carry on conversations, sometimes 
idle and sometimes instructive, is, to my 
mind, unappetizing and innutritious diet. I 
am told by one father and by a governess 
that in their experience children like Miss 
Pierson’s books, but does the average sturdy 
youngster take kindly to them if left by him- 
self? Even if he does, might he not have 
something more genuine and less sentimental ? 
“What Gladys saw,” by Fox, is another mod- 





ern type of nature story. The author creates 
a naturalist father who instructs Gladys for 
the benefit of children in general. The story 
is more pleasing than is sometimes the case, 
so that by skipping the natural history infor- 
mation | was easily able to read to the end of 
it, which would, I fancy, be the case with 
most children. Three of the year’s books not 
specially for young readers are simple, vigor- 
ous and entertaining—French’s “Hezekiah’s 
wives,” Long’s “School of the woods,” and 
Roberts’ “Kindred of the wild.” 


Physiology 


H. A. Guerber in “Yourself” writes about 
the body and its proper care. Praiseworthy 
pains have been taken in presenting matters 
usually omitted, but the result is not wholly 
satisfactory. The book has some merits, but 
is too long and too moral; the mark is some- 
times overshot to untruthfulness, as in the 
statement, “While only some of the good men 
smoke, all the bad ones do.” 


Ge gr aphy 


The books of geography have no remark- 
ably good one among them. Wade's “Little 
cousin” series and the Youth’s Companion 
geographical series are interesting and use- 
ful. Allen’s “Children of the palm lands,” 
George’s “Little journeys,” and Muller’s “Lit- 
tle people of Japan” are cheap books handy 
for reference. Du Chaillu’s “King Mombo” is 
readable. Deming’s “Red folk and wild folk” 
seems to me poor in matter and pictures. The 
other two books published in 1902 by the 
same writer are only parts of this one given 
new titles—a questionable proceeding which 
has occurred before with his books. Butter- 
worth’s “Traveller tales of the Pan-American 
countries” follows closely the plan of his “Zig- 
zag journeys;” material selected from other 
books of travel is interspersed with pieces of 
fiction not always suited to children, seldom 
really illustrating the subject, and sometimes 
almost irrelevant, 


Biography and History 


Gordy’s “American leaders and heroes” is 
good, though in text-book form Price’s 
“Wandering heroes” presents with consider 
able imagination such men as Moses, Cyrus 
the Great, and Leif Ericson. Charles East- 
man’s “Indian boyhood,” his own life told 
for his little son, is straightforward and not 
without poetry. Carpenter’s “Joan of Arc” 
is absurd, for the story-telling aunt is sup- 
posed to spend a forenoon in relating what you 
can read in ten minutes. The narrative pro- 
ceeds at this fatiguing pace to the end. Tap- 
pan’s “In the days of Queen Elizabeth” and 
Lovell’s “Stories in stone from the Roman 

















CHILDREN’S 


Fort 


um” both 
when one wishes to 


1 


useful turn 


serve a 1 
informa 


up a bit of 


promise t 
hunt 


tion in simple language, but each taken as a 
whole seems to lack the breath of lite Lhe 
adventures of Marco Polo,” edited by Ather 
ton, appears desirable. “The chi ’s Lon 





don,” by C. Thorpe, has good pictures, but the 
author has not made a judicious selection of 
material and takes too 
granted in the reader 


much knowledge tor 


M yt gy 
Ni rse 


Brown 


In the days of giants” is 
tales told simply and well 
Church’s “Stories of Charle 
“Book of romance” are b 
“Heroes of myth,” by 
Miss Holbrook says the 
“Book of nature myths” 


iugne” and Lang’s 

th good; 

Price and 
mater 


been 


m 
so also 1s 
Gilbert 
for her 
gathered 


ial 


h 
Has 





from scholarly works on Indian folklore, but 
her little stories are sometimes uninteresting. 
Zitkala-Sa’s “Old Indian legends” are quaint 
and entertaining Perry's “Boy's Iliad” 1s 
stiff and takes the poetry out of the story 
Why is not a translation such as Bryant's 
to be preferred to this form of presenting the 


lliad ? 


nsensée Stories 


Fairy Tales and N¢ 


Dj irklo’s “Fairy tales from the Swedish” 
are pleasing folk tales. “The reign of King 
Oberon,” edited by Jerrold, is a collection of 
classic fairy stories, tive in appearance, 
ilustrated by Charles Robinson. “Where the 
wind blows” is the title of ten tales from ten 
nations, retold by Katharine Pyle. Many of 
the tales are familiar; there are eleven colored 
plates of what seem to me not very good pic 
tures; the size and shape of the books are 
awkward. “In the green forest” one long 
story written by Katharine Pyle herself; it 
is rather pretty, but of small merit. “Miss 
Muffet’s Christmas party,” by Mr. Crothers, 
is a slight fabric into which are woven Alad 
din, Rosamond of the purple jar, the Rock-a 
by lady, and other story book folk. The 
characters are too slightly indicated to arous« 
curiosity, and the humor and point of view are 
often unchildlike. Carolyn Wells’ “Folly in 
fairyland” is similar in plan and introduces 


attrac 


1S 


familiar fairy tale people, with a good deal 
of incidental nonsense. It is harmless and 
fairly amusing, but of little account. “Molly 


and the unwiseman,” by Bangs, of the “Alice 


in wonderland” type, is not worth putting on 
the child’s bill of fare Vill some one tell 


us if children are entertained by the “Just so 


stories” ? 
Stories. 
Some of the stories aim to revive histor 


events or old-time manners. Others locate 
their fiction in historic times and make us« 


LIBR. 


famous names and ancient torn . 
but do not in reality reproduce the past. Of 
these latter, some evidently do not atter 

be genuinely historical, but seek n 

Stage Setting for imaginary perso! thers 
of them, however, we suspect of trying 
appear what they are not in order that they 
may commend themselves to the | | 
“improving reading for the young L rue 
“On guard” and Tomlinson’s “Under « 
nial colors” approach the standard of the fu 
class So does Robin’s “Chasing n 


} 


it is no more readable than the 






horse,” thot 





plain narrative of the locomotive chase wr 
ten by Pittenger. “Brave heart Elizabeth” is 
Elizabeth Zane; her Story as told here | 
life and substance and moves natura 


“Mayken” is a pretty picture of the little 
daughter of William the Silent. Belonging to 
the second class—good fiction h an histori 








background is French’s “Sir Marrok,” a 
tale of enchantment; t author has imagina 
tion and the story-telling gitt l he bale 





marked Circle X,” by Eggleston, is whole 
some, and its store of practical information 
is made palatable. The reader's heart warm 
toward Dix’s “Little captive lad,” so natural 

he and so appealing is the story of his for 
M iTy 








tunes. “The flag on the hill-top,” by 

racy Earle, is good. Of Henty’s three 
books, I should say “With Kitchene n the 
Soudan” was the only one worth consideri 
Even with that it must needs be an alert 
reader to find the needle of fact in so huge a 
haystack of fiction. “With the flag in the 


Puritan 
harmless 


“In the wasp’s nest,” “A 
Sarnaby Lee” are 


channel,” 
knight-errant,” 


but long drawn o:t and hardly to be remem 
bered. “A boy of a thousand years ago” and 
“Lhe errand boy ot Andrew Jackson” are dis 
tinctly poor he adventures of Torqua” is 
useless; “Under the pine-tree flag’ second 
rate; The boy nd the baron” melodramatt 

“Jack and his island” is a feeble approach to a 
novel. “A little girl in old Detroit” is a nove 


j j > , 
Siortes rb for Boys and Girls 


Of stories not historical, boys 


or for boy nd g 


intended for 
these seem to me silly 





The Burges by Lyall, “The Bal 
aster boys,” by Channing; these are artificial 
Jack of all trace by Birdsall, “Tommy 


Remington's battle 
Bunker Academy by Stoddard, “The little 


citizen,” by Waller; 


stevenson, 


the e are more or 
cheap tn tone: “Boys of Waveney.” by Leigh 
ton Dan, a citizen of a Junior Repub! ” by 


| hurston, and Play 


away,” by Allen Pick 

et Gap,” by Greene, is unobjectionable, un 
it be too s d, ind it 1s a welcome Variety 
ong stereotyped plots ‘Jeb Hutton,” by 
Connolly, is also mewhat novel Jeb is a 
manly Southern fe vy who works at dredg 
g for the [ 1 States government. 
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“Glengarry school days,” by Connor, deals 
with Canadian country life; it is warm with 
human interest. The author sometimes for- 
gets that his readers are not grown people. 
Barbour’s “Behind the line” is athletics 
wholly, but not overdone; the pervading 
spirit is intelligent and comradely. “The 
champion,” by Craddock, is interesting. The 
lad’s honesty and pluck lend wholesomeness 
to the story in spite of the sensational plot. 
Howell’s “Flight of Pony Baker” I enjoyed; 
but do boys like it? “Foxy the faithful,” by 
Wesselhoeft, is the record of the simple do- 
ings of a happy family of brothers and sisters. 
“Boys of Rincon ranch,” by Canfield, is not 
uninteresting; it abounds in information 
about Mexico. In “Rob and his gun” Mr. 
Linn gives practical hints on becoming expert 
in shooting, and aims, he says, to show the 
difference between the pleasure of a true 
sportsman and of a gunner who takes life for 
the sake of killing. Sharp’s “The other boy” 
is one of a household of English children; it 
would seem as if truth to nature did not re- 
quire so much rudeness and slang, but the 
young folk are honest and good-hearted and 
the book has merit. Wright’s “Dog- 
town” is a too extravagant expression of the 
modern fondness for dogs. Waterloo’s “These 
are my jewels” is a poor story which serves 
as a vehicle for teaching the “new thought.” 
Stoddard’s “Voyage of the Charlemagne” and 
Saunders’ “Beautiful Joe’s Paradise” have no- 
thing to commend them. 


some 


Stories for Girls. 


Among the year’s books I find fifteen or 
more titles of what may be called stories for 


girls. Five of these are fairly good. ‘Three 
little Marys,” by Smith, stands rather by it- 
self as appealing particularly to the adult 
delight in children. The stories are little 
more than pictures of three dear small maid- 
ens, two Irish and one English. Of the 
others, “A Dornfield summer” seems on the 
whole the best. A well-brought-up girl has 
as a summer guest her girl cousin, whose 
home has been less happy. They are so unlike 
that they have some difficulty in making 
friends, but the wise mother aids each in cor- 
recting her faults and brings the two into cor- 
dial and helpful relations. The story 1s pleas- 
ant and natural. “Lois Mallet’s dangerous 
gift” is a remarkable beauty, of which, as a 
modest Quaker girl, she is unconscious until 
she goes to visit some gayer relatives in 
Boston. Then she impulsively spends for 
pretty clothes money she has earned for her 
invalid father and is overcome with regret 
and shame. The story is slight but readable. 
“Polly’s secret,” by Nash, is rather old-fash- 
ioned but interesting and harmless. An old 
man who dies at a country inn confides to the 
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tavern keeper’s little daughter the trust of 
conveying his property to his absent son. 
Her promise to tell no one and the scheming 
of the old man’s dishonest nephew cause Polly 
much trouble, out of which she comes happily 
at last. She is a natural and wholesome child, 
“Mr. Pat’s little girl” goes to live with her 
grandmother and aunt in the country town 
which was her father’s home as a boy. Some 
misunderstanding has caused strained rela- 
tions among several members of the family, 
and the story deals with the restoring of mu- 
tual good will. It is a pleasant tale, with good 
ideals, though a bit sentimental 

The remainder of these books are character- 
ized in a greater or less degree by one or both 
of two faults: some provide the outline of a 
good story, but fail from poor workmanship 
in managing the materials; some have life and 
interest, but are poor in tone, either from 
wrong emphasis, from misrepresentation of 
life, or from faulty ideals of thought and be- 
havior. 

“Sarah the less,” by Sophie Swett, tells of 
two girls at a country academy, who share the 
same room and cook their own food. The 
thread of the story holds the reader to the 
end, but persons and incidents are overdrawn 
and improbable. The book gives the dis- 
comfort of a picture out of drawing. 

“Grandma’s girls” spend the summer with 
her in the country. They are rude and quar- 
relsome, and the author seems at a loss to 
know what to do with them. 

“A little girl next door,” by Rhoades, has a 
hackneyed plot and a tiresome working out of 
it The poor girl has her much-refused 
stories accepted by a first-rate publisher, who 
afterward marries her. A rich grandfather is 
provided at the right moment, and is at once 
transformed from an absurdly grumpy old 
gentleman into the most amiable of men. 

“Brenda’s cousin at Radcliffe,” by Helen 
Reed, is proper, but tedious. The charac- 
ters are not firmly drawn, there is hardly any 
plot and no clear picture of college life, noth- 
ing but commonplace doings and dull talk. 

Carolyn Wells’ “Eight girls and a dog” ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas as “Hilarity Hall.” It 
is gay and innocent, but in places overdrawn 
and silly. 

Of books poor in tone, “Hortense, a diffi- 
cult child,” by Foster, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. A Southern girl twelve years old vis- 
its her cousins at their summer home in 
Maine. In many ways the children are hon- 
est and happy, but Hortense analyzes her own 
nature and emotions and the others discuss 
her characteristics. The book is on the sur- 
face cheerful and suitable; it illustrates the 
necessity of reading a book before you buy it 
for a child. 

Hamlin’s “Catharine’s proxy” is not with- 
out good points. Catharine is frank and gen- 





erous, though a good deal spoiled 
ple manners and more sensible ideas 
Rosalie, reinforced by her beauty, 
good influence on the school-girls. One c 
wish the author had paid 
clothes and to a “splendid we 
hair and topaz eyes,” an 
readers such lapses of taste ; i 
and Sunshine the girls called the 
ers, Miss Montgomery, with 
Athene brows, Miss Graham, with 
rodite lips.” 

“The Wyndham girls,” 
peared in the St. Nicholas 
rate in tone and workmanship 

The “Little stories, : 
are popular, but they are rather too sentin 
and make the heroine too conspicuous 
time the “Little hero,” a St 
nard dog, shares with his mistress the read- 
er’s attention. 

I wonder if others agree with me in c 
cism of “Nathalie’s chum,” by Anna ‘ 
Ray? The “chum” is a rather spoiled set 
invalid boy of fifteen. The relation between 
the boy and girl is unoffending, but the l 
in the book are so wholly correct and are con 
placent to snobbishness over their accomplish 
ments and good taste. The satisfaction of tl 
author in some episodes that she seems 
think smart is displeasing. ‘The religious ba 
talk of the small brother is in bad taste and 
not amusing. Because such books as this are 
cheery and deal with 
appeal warmly to girl readers; 
more do the minor points that give tone to 
the story need scrutinizing. 
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include the two volumes in the “Home and 
school classics,” “Old world wonder stories,” 
and “Tales of Mother Goose”; edited respect 
ively by M. V. O'Shea and Charles Welsh. 
The question is asked, Are children really 
entertained with the “Just so stories”? Miss 
Paul, who has the Medford children under 
keen and intelligent scrutiny, says, “No, not 
even with the illustrations.” Oliver Herford’s 
drawing they delight in, and I can quite un- 
derstand why The small children who have 
been kind enough to show me their drawings 
have made just such ones themselves. What 
child has not drawn some long attenuated 
animal, and with charming candor instructed 
you that the rest of him is on the other side? 


here 


Fiction has been so well covered that t 
is little to be said 

Miss Stanley says of one author, “He for 
gets that his readers are not grown people.” 
To me that is almost a recommendation; at 
least it is far and away better than writing 
down to children. Those writers who bear 
too constantly in mind the age of their readers 
are apt to fall below the intelligence of chil- 
dren and lose the opportunity which the author 
of “Glengarry school days” has taken for up- 
lifting thoughts and guiding principles; but 
in the reaction that has set in against the 
Optic and Alger books and others of that ilk, 
is there not growing a tendency to be too 
instructive in our relation, unmindful of the 
fact that, if well written, what is purely 
amusing or humorous has its share in the 
rounding out of child nature. I would per- 
haps add to the list “Historic scenes in fic- 
tion,” in the “Young Folks’ Library,” with an 
introduction by Henry Van Dyke. As the title 
suggests, it is a selection from the best that 
has been written in historical fiction. It in- 
cludes such writers as Scott, Kingsley, George 
Eliot, Hawthorne and Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Happily the question of new or old in fiction 
never need arise in a children’s room. While 
what is good of past years is plentifully re 
produced, we need not deplore the poverty of 
any one year supplying only the very few 
praiseworthy books which each year offers 

In the open discussion which followed, 


opinions on individual books were freely ex- 
pressed. Questions raised in Miss Stanley’s 
paper were considered, and the “Just so sto- 


ries,” Mrs. Pierson’s books, the “Little jour- 
neys” series, and others received both com- 
mendation and disapproval, the conditions in 
different libraries producing different results 
in the use of debatable books 


Miss BLANCHE OsTERTAG spoke on 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION AS APPLIED 
BRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Che purpose of these remarks is to present 
an earnest plea for mural decoration in pub 
lic libraries as applied to children’s rooms 

We know that for some time to come we 
cannot hope to see the rooms in libraries even 
of our larger cities adequately decorated as 
the Boston Library is, but the painted stories 
on those walls belong to all who can enjoy 
them as much as does the printed story in the 
circulating library book, and like that book 
they should be reproduced in the best manner 
that can make them accessible to many. I 
would like to see these pictures in the Boston 
Public Library reproduced on a large scale 
say 30x40 inches in full colors—making 
each print a large facsimile reproduction that 
should at least attempt to do full justice to 
the scale and color of the originals, and as 
most of the rooms in our libraries have 
fairly large wall surfaces these large color 
prints would be in good proportion to their 
surroundings and carry with them the beauty 
and dignity of their originals. 

I can so fully appreciate the possibilities of 
the influence of good color pictures since I 
know how much some little picture with a 
story to tell might have brightened the years 
of my childhood that I spent In the ugliness 
and dinginess of the public school rooms— 
an ugliness I rebelled against unconsciously, 
even from the kindergarten days, for I remem- 
ber frequent inattention to dry recitations 
when I was caught drawing on the black- 
board. 

Everything is so changed now—education is 
no longer by induction, but by the encourage- 
ment of expression. Pictures adorn the halls 
and rooms, and the color schemes of walls and 
hangings are carefully planned to make sur- 
roundings harmonious. You are all too famil- 
iat with these changes to need further com- 
ment on them, but I would like to suggest 
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worked for that delightful public. I need not 


remind you of his wonderful illustrations 


that have appeared for many years in our mag 
our 


azines—pictures of the early period of 


country’s history. I wish that the services of 


such an artist and true American could be 
enlisted that we might have a series of really 
great pictures of American history subjects 
which could be printed and hung on the walls 
of our public institutions 

that 
artist illustrator of Kenneth Grahame’s “Gol- 
Maxfield 


love his “Mother Goose” 


Then there charming serio-comic 


18 


Che children all 
He could 


very 


den age,” Parrish 
pictures. 
make Hans Christian Andersen’s tales 
real with his pictures, or illustrate for us more 
»f the Norse mythology with its giants and 
[Then there are the remarkable color 


of the 


gnomes. 


pictures he made great Southwest— 


which are so fine in color and of such interest 
in subjects that they ought to be properly re- 
produced, large enough to be hung in schools 
and libraries 

Another artist, whose exceptional talents 
ought to serve for something besides painting 
of his Forest 
He 


the Indian character well enough to adequately 


portraits family, is George de 


Brush. is the one man who understands 
illustrate Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” to give it 
its true Indian character and express its own 
sentiment, not the white man’s version of it 

We can find many beautiful things among 
the works of German and French artist lithog 
raphers to use until our own artists shall be 


able to fill our needs; but they have one dis 
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SECOND SESSION. 

The second session of the Section was held 
on the afternoon of Thursday, June 25, in the 
Cataract Miss Mitprep A. COLLAR 


presented a paper on 


House 


CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF CHIL- 


DREN'S BOOKS. 
57:) 


paper was opened by 


(See p- 
The discussion of the 
Miss MARGARET MANN, who said: 


room—and I call it such 


The children’s 


intentionally because it should be considered 


as a part and rot as a unit—is doubtless the 
most difficult place in the whole library to 
keep in order. Wherever access to shelves is 
allowed this difficulty has to be met, and what- 
ever classification we adopt will not materi- 
ally affect this. 

[Turning to the first point made in Miss Col- 
lar’s paper, “Is the scheme of classification al- 
ready in use in the main library suitable for 
the collection of children’s books?” 

[he answer to this was made that children 
want the same books as they grow 
They do not want the same books, but 
lf a boy 


do not 
older. 
is it true that the subjects change? 
becomes interested in electricity in the chil- 
dren’s room it seems probable in my mind that 
he will want to continue reading books of the 
same subject when he advances into the adult 
room. So from fairy stories to mythology, 
from nature stories to natural science, he goes 
from the simple to the more complex 

[he system of classification adopted by any 
library, whether it be Dewey or Cutter or 
home-made, must of necessity be complicated 
and people have to be educated to it. We hear 
complaint about the amount of red tape in 
libraries, and we hear even university profes- 
sors say that the classification of the books is 
a puzzle and beyond their comprehension. 
Should we not inititate the child into this dif- 
ficulty while he is in a receptive stage of de- 
velopment? Is it not best to simplify the 
classification already in use in the main li- 
brary? I do not mean to simplify by chang- 
ing the notation. If, for example, the notation 
be numbers, use these rather than changing to 
letters. The point was made that books might 
be classed in two, three or four numbers, but 


in such a case it would be a simple matter to 
choose one and discard the others, and would 
at the same time impress upon the mind of the 
child one number which he might have occa- 
sion to use later. One symbol may be as 
easily learned by a child as another, it makes 
little or no difference whether that symbol be 
a letter or a number, and nothing should be 
taught which the child will have to unlearn. 
The simplicity should come in the use of 
broad numbers, using few subdivisions. By 
adopting the simple broad number we can 
keep classes of books together by number just 
as easily as by making a variation and using 
letters. The statement was made that books 
in Pratt Institute which have been given the 
numbers of 372 and 428 would almost all fall 
very easily into one of the two groups men- 
tioned, namely, Picture books and Easy books 
for little children. So we see that 
can be used here as well as letters. 


numbers 
Applying 
this same reasoning to fairy stories, which, as 
Miss Collar 
places, would it not be best to select one D. C. 
number and discard three rather than discard 
all? 

Being a strong believer in the value and 
necessity of centralization in a library, it is 
difficult for me to sanction the advisability of 
having the cataloging of children’s books 
done by the children’s librarian because (1) it 
is economy of administration to have all work 
of one kind done by the department organized 
for that work; and (2) the children’s librarian 
must be relieved of some of the work of her 
department. 
to leave undone, but it is a case of knowing 
what you can get some one to do for you 

If the catalog department, as Miss Col 
lar says, does the work without the slightest 
consideration of the peculiar needs and de- 
mands of the children’s room, then the cata- 


says, may be classed in four 


It is not a case of knowing what 


logers are not doing their work as it should 
be done. There must be co-operation between 
the cataloger and the children’s 
The cataloger should not minimize the work 
of the children’s department nor should the 
children’s librarian unreasonable 
work. The equilibrium of administration 
must be maintained in a library, and when we 
begin to divide work which is common to all 


librarian. 


demand 


departments among those departments there is 
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danger of missing a cog and allowing some 


part of the machinery to grow rusty. The 


reference librarian does not care to catalog 
the books in the reference department, but he 
can often give suggestions to the cataloger 


and have his ideas carried out for him 


If the cataloging is done in the catalog 


department, this makes more necessary the 
t 


printed guides which have been worked out 
and compiled by the children’s librarian. If 
this work could be done once carefully, 


would save much time and insure the uni 


which is so essential in card cata- 


A beginning has been most 


formity 
logs success- 
fully made in the list of subject headings 
ompiled by Miss Ames of the Cleveland 
Library and printed by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. This gives the cataloger a 
suggestive list at least, and she always has 
the children’s librarian near at hand to aid in 
making additions as they arise. It might be 
for the 


assign subject headings and indicate the ana 


practicable children’s librarian to 
lyticals which she thought necessary to be 
made. 

And as it is wise for the catalogers in a 
library to meet the public and become ac 
quainted with their wants to some extent, no 
matter in what department these wants may 
arise, it would be an excellent idea to have an 
assistant in the department who 
should spend a certain amount of time in the 
The necessary qualifications 


catalog 


children’s room 
of a good cataloger are not always those 
possessed by the children’s librarian 

Miss Hunt: If there is a better way than to 
have use the catalog it is to 
the the the children. | 
should say the first object of the catalog is 


children put 


books in hands of 
to help the children’s librarian to help the 
children. 

Mr The 
made from the standpoint of the child, with 
reference to the highest ideals of education 
This is very different from a multiplication 
of views of the D. C., which was never made 
to classify a library as related to the human 
for the 


FAIRCHILD: catalog should be 


mind, but just convenience of the 
library. 

Mrs. Mattsy: Is there any method of teach- 
ing children to use the catalog? 

In answer, the following points were de- 


veloped : 


Older children show 
use it. Children teach themselves 


libraries definite instruction is given to classes 


younger ones 


from schools 


Several speakers urged that the catalog 


in the children’s room should conform to that 
used the main part of the library Phe 


danger of an 


ther classification is that upon 
; : 


| ae 


adult department children 
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graduating to the 
will be unable to use the catalog thers 
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failed 


from the children’s room to 


library 


we had if chil 


the catalog 

A plea for the teaching of the alphabet was 
made, the complaint being that the children 
taught to read by the word method frequently 
cannot spell, and consequently have great dif 
ficulty both 
And finally it was agreed that children always 
prefer to go to the shelves for their books in 


with dictionary and catalog 


preference to using the catalog 


Miss CAROLINE BuRNITE presented a paper 


on 


. 


THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN AND THEIR BOOKS 


Taking this subject from the standpoint of 


assume a square 


average conditions, let us 
room with about 4000 volumes, the service 
of two assistants, one of whom is responsible 
for the work of the room, an average daily 
attendance in winter of 350 children, 100 of 
whom are between the ages of four and nine 
Probably one-fourth of the children are f 


from comfert 


from 
educated homes, one-half are 
able homes where the parents care for their 


the other fourth 


material welfare only, and 


are children who are really poor and uncared 
for. The average daily circulation in winter 
Plans for work 
have been in execution long enough to see 


from the little chil 


with other children 


is 250 
encouraging results, but 
dren no one has expected results, and their use 
of the library is often a trial to the librarian 
There are disadvantages in having the books 
for children of ages shelved together. It 


books they can enjoy and under 


books 


tant can find suitable books 


selecting 


stand whole rows of are torn down, 


while only an a 
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from the classes not on familiar shelves. 
Since the mingling of the older and younger 
children is not conducive to discipline, and 
shelving their books together has not facili 
tated service, a natural alternative is the sepa- 
ration of the books and the consequent sepa- 
ration of the children. As it is the children of 
the ages between four and nine who have dif- 
ferent activities and different interests from 
the older children, it is their books the chil 
dren’s librarian will re-shelve, expecting the 
children to follow them. She will put them 
in one corner of the room, near the desk for 
supervision, and if she disregards the class 
number and ‘shelves in one alphabet under 
author, she may safely assume that the ar- 
rangement is one that the children can com- 
prehend Sut in separating the books care 
must be taken not to impair the main collec- 
tion for reference work. That can be avoided 
by having copies of simple books which can 
be used for school reference books on the 
main shelves and putting other copies in the 
corner for little children. Of course tables 
about 22 inches and chairs about 14 inches in 
height must be placed near these shelves. A 
separation of the children must naturally fol- 
low; that means less friction between the two 
classes. The arrangement of books will en- 
courage the children waiting upon themselves ; 
that means a saving of time of the children’s 
librarian 

In making this division of books the chil- 
dren’s librarian will be surprised to see the 
amount of space occupied by “Dotty Dimple” 
and “Little Susy” and the “I-see-a-ball” lit- 
erature, books which reflect the minute daily 
interests of child life —the Rosa Carey liter- 
ature of childhood. While such books do re- 
spond to certain tastes of very young children, 
she does not feel justified in taking them away 
from the children, but she hopes to supplant 
them by better things 

Her main tool is the best books, such as 
Esop, “Mother Goose,” Grimm, Andersen and 
Lewis Carroll, and as many copies of each as 
she can possibly use. She should duplicate 
the best editions of such classics, but have 
copies of all editions upon her shelves except 
those which are directly at variance with the 
traditional conceptions of the characters. Of 
Mother Goose probably she will need more 


copies of “The nursery rhyme book,” edited 
by Andrew Lang and the edition published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company than 





others, but she should have also those pub 
lished by Routledge, Burt, Heath, Warne, and 
perhaps others. There are many reasons for 
this. The child involuntarily acquires a taste 
in editions; he forms an opinion of how he 
likes his friends dressed, what pleases him 
most and what pleases him least, which makes 
this a means of forming a book lover. An 
other reason is the pleasure of the child in 
finding something he knows in an unknown 
book; he usually selects his books by the p 
tures, and when he finds he knows the text he 
takes the book with greater delight Th 
brings us to the third and most important 
reason, the educational value of repetition 
Just as the value of games lies in playing them 
over and over again in order that the children 
may get not only the mental discipline, but de- 
velop a sense of fairness, patience, etc., so 
re-reading the books not only aids in facility 
in reading, but broadens and deepens the im- 
agination by visualizing the characters and 
situations of the story. 

Good picture books are another important 
tool. Only the children should never regard 
them as a bewildering and inexhaustible pile 
which they can pull around at will. They 
should be kept in a rack similar to a magazine 
rack. It might be well not to keep the full 
supply out at any one time. Keep, say, six 
titles out at once and a dozen duplicates of 
each, and at the end of two or three weeks put 
away the ones which have been out and pro 
duce fresh ones. The old lot can be used 
again, the children have forgotten them. The 
use of so many picture books entails great 
expense of cataloging. Some librarians do 
not catalog them, but keep a separate ac- 
cession book and use accession number for 
book number. 

From the standpoint of content, to say no 
thing of artistic excellence, well-illustrated 
books have a greater value as picture books 
than the usual linen picture books. <A child 
will acquire curiosity from looking at Brooke’s 
“True story of Washington” or the “Pilgrim’s 
progress” illustrated by the Rhead brothers, 
which will carry him later into the text 
Such books are too heavy to be circulated, 
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and every one knows it adds very much to the 


attractiveness of the room to have some popu 
lar books not removable 
For methods of inducing the children t 


read the best books, the main reliance will be 


upon informal reading and the story h 


It is hoped time will permit frequent informal 
readings to groups of six or eight; that is a 
practical way to show children the contents of 
a book. In reading, the selection should have 
more than momentary interest. Indeed, one 
should seize this opportunity to present a new 
interest by reading from a book which is a 
little hard for the child’s own reading, but 
which has the power of holding his attention 
A child will listen to Peary’s “Snow baby” be 
cause of his love for child life; before he has 
heard the entire book it is probable he will 
have a real interest in the wonderful region 
of the long night. The folklore of Grimm 
answers a child’s early needs; all the stories 
are in such bold outline that they seem to have 
been made for half-seeing eyes. But by the 
time the child is seven or eight, he should be 
introduced to Andersen. Children do not 
usually appreciate his stories unless they are 
led to know them, and they are, therefore, the 
finest material for story telling, but mainly in 
the words of the author. 

With regard to nature books, one feels that 
only those have any educational value which 
reflect the author’s association with and love 
for nature in such a high degree that the 
child appreciates more keenly the apple tree 
in his own yard or develops a more minute 
interest in the robin on the bough. All others 
should rank with the old-fashioned common 
school geography wherein the child is ex 
pected to learn the geographical forms from 
a few bad _ illustrations Has not a well 
illustrated book on nature more value to the 
child for recreative reading than supplemen 
tary text-books? There are old-fashioned 
books which scientists say are better in illus 
tration than in text that are excellent for th 
purpose, because they give so much attention 
to the marvellous in nature 

In the treatment of this subject probably no 
new ideas have been offered Che aim has 
been to reason from the successful methods 
used with the older children. More practical 
work with the youngest children will doubt 








é 

ss lead to newer and more original lin f 
work. Just now what we expect 1 
assistant in our usual children’s room t 

é iy know her own problems and di 

vn t ever realizing that the work 
“ younge children bears ! me re 
{ ler <¢ dren tl e Vv K 
( er cn en does to the idult Mr I 
ng’s remark about girls applies to all 
dre ly s’ heads not being 1 pot 
whic if y do not fill them, will re ’ 
empty the be y to keep 1 \ t 
put some ng le i sh in 

Discussion of this subject was opened by 
Miss Errie L. Power, who said 

I agree that in i large, busy ch ldren’s 
room some separation of the younger chil 
dren's books is necessary The collection need 
not be large. I prefer fewer titles and more 
duplicates of the best books. But in making 
this selection let us not be too critical of the 
simply written books A one-syllable book 


may be meaningless to our eyes, but a child 


reads between the lines and weaves wondrous 


fancies into the story The method of ar 


rangement on the shelves of a small collection 
for very young children is not very essential, 


arrangement 


but after trying the alphabetica 
in two children’s rooms I prefer the regular 
classification. 

The younger children have little knowl 
edge of authors, but they like to find all the 
books on a subject together, such as birds, 
animals and picture books. If it is not too 
early to cultivate a taste in editions, it 1s not 
too early to suggest a classification of knowl 
edge 

As regards the picture books, I would 
use fewer linen picture books and more of the 
Caldecott, Crane and Greenaway type. How 
ever, I have recently tried the experiment of 
using cheap picture books, twelve copies each 
of three titles, for a few weeks with some 
success 

Mrs. Mary E. Root spoke on the same sub 
ject. She said, in part 


I have been forcibly impressed wi 


h the re 
marks on the duplication of editions. Con 


sidering supply and demand, it 


is mevitable 
that we must often offer children other than 
the best or duplicate largely \ successful 


child’s book has these characteristics: inter 
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est, briefness, good paper, large black type, 
attractive binding, and the best illustrations 
or none. In regard to the separation of books, 
we select each morning some thirty or forty 
books from our main collection and place 
them upon shelves reserved for small chil- 
dren’s books. This does not bind us to any 
fixed class and allows us to offer now and 
then peeps into the beyond. A book need not 
always be wholly within a child’s compre- 
hension, but it must be within his interest 
and must be sympathetic. 

There is danger in all specialized work 
with little children. The children’s library is 
but a part of tNe main library, not a kinder- 
garten, and should represent an atmosphere 
not heretofore in the child’s experience. She 
who selects work in this department of li- 
brary work does so from a natural love of 
child nature; but if she is not guarded she 
will find demands for special attention and 
affection which will not only make serious in- 
roads upon her time, but spoil the child’s own 
independence of action. I know the child 
loves story telling, but I like to think of chil- 
dren getting the power of some of this match- 
less literature of ours by direct reading aloud. 
Predigested food as a steady diet will weaken 
the natural functions, 

Let me briefly sum up the attitude of a 
children’s librarian toward our subject. She 
should search for the books which are the 
small child’s own choice. When found, she 
should bring all her critical knowledge to bear 
in regard to their make-up, and when she is 
quite sure of her product, duplicate largely. 
She should allow the children in the room to 
feel a kindly interested friend always at hand, 
but she should not allow them to Jean upon 
her. She should make no excuses to herself 
for not knowing this class of literature by 
actual reading thoroughly; economy of time 
or money in regard to this particular class of 
books should not be the all-pervading cry. 
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The rest of the meeting was devoted to an 
exchange of opinions on books suitable for 
very little children, methods of shelving, pic 
ture books, etc. 

At the close of the second session a business 
meeting of the active members was held. The 
first business was to ascertain the will of the 
Section regarding a further disposal of the 
co-operative list of children’s story books un- 
dertaken at the Waukesha Conference, edited 
from comments sent her by children’s libra- 
rians by Miss Linda A. Eastman, and reported 
on both at Magnolia and at the formal session 
of the present conference. It was obvious 
that, having committed itself to a list of dif- 
ferent classes of children’s books, as called for 
by the Publishing Board in 1902, the Section 
had pledged itself to include fiction also in 
the projected new list. While heartily appre- 
ciating Miss Eastman’s painstaking work on 
the co-operative list, its continuance was 
deemed of less importance than the concen- 
trated efforts of the Section on a more com- 
plete guide. It was therefore voted: That the 
work on the co-operative fiction list be re- 
ferred to the committee on the projected new 
list and merged in the latter. Miss Moore’s 
report, read at the first session, was formally 
acted upon and accepted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


presented the following names: chairman, 
Miss Clara W. Hunt; secretary, Miss Alice 
M. Jordan. These officers were elected. 

While membership in the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section was largely increased during 
the Niagara Falls convention, it is hoped that 
there may be others who wish to identify 
themselves with this Section, either as active 
or associate members. Those so desiring are 
asked to send their names to the secretary, 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
for enrollment in the Section register. 











STATE LIBRARY C' 


LIBRARY 


"THE State Library Commissions Section 

of the American Library Association held 
two sessions in connection with the Niagara 
Falls Conference. 


FIRST SESSION. 


The first session was held on Thursday 
afternoon, June 25, in the Cataract House 
The program was opened by Miss Merica 


Hoagland, corresponding secretary of the 
Indiana State Library Commission, who spoke 
on “How far can commissions wisely organ- 
ize or be responsible for library round tables, 
institutes, summer schools, or instruction by 


correspondence.” The speaker outlined first 


the essentials in the matter of round tables 
and institutes. The first essential, she said, 
was that the state should be divided into 


small districts, bearing in mind railroad facil- 
ities. The second essential needed was that 
four classes should be interested in the round 
table or institute, namely, librarians, trustees, 
teachers and club women; the third essential, 
that the librarian in the town in the 
round table or institute was held should act 
as secretary; that the 
should assume full direction; fifth, that the 
programs should be issued in due season and 


which 


fourth, commission 


sent to the newspapers as well as to all who 
might be thought interested; sixth, that the 
round table or institute should be held, for 
the convenience of those in attendance, in the 
middle of the week; seventh, that at 
three sessions should be held, and that in the 
preparation of the program one should reach 


least 


out to 
sented. 


help all forms of libraries repre- 

Che chairman, Mr. Dewey, called the atten 
tion of the members to the wrong use of the 
and made a careful distinc- 
table An 


educational meet- 


word “institute,” 


tion betwen institute and round 


institute, he said, was an 


ing, called by authority, at which the form of 


questions and answers were used, followed 


by examinations. A round table, he said, was 
a small, informal conference. 


* Report furnished by Miss L. E. Stearns, secre 


tary of the section 
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In the matter of summer schools it was 
urged that no one should be accepted who had 
not had at least high school training as a 


tio sould 
minimum, and that an examination should be 


held at the end of the school before a certifi 
cate was granted 

of instruction by correspond 
Mr Dewey said that 


yurses in library 


The question 


ence was next di 


scussed 
he thougl respondence ci 
ne thougnt correspondence ¢ 
work were eminently practical, and should be 
conducted for the benefit of those who could 
Miss 


Dewey's 


not attend the regular library schools 
Stearns stated that she regarded Mr 
statement as a dangerous one, unless it were 
modified by the assertion that correspondence 
courses should be conducted by first-class li- 
practical knowledge of 


brarians, having a 


library work and by those who would recog- 
nize the limitations of such a course. She 
pointed out the fact that a correspondence 
course was being conducted in one part of the 


country, at least, by one who had had no 


library training and one who had had no ex- 
perience in public library work. 
After further discussion, Mr. Brigham 


moved that it be the sense of this meeting 
that the State Library at Albany be requested 
to institute a correspondence course for libra- 
rians. Voted. 

Miss Stearns then opened the discussion on 


“Should commissions plan for a system of 


registration and licensing of competent libra- 


rians corresponding to similar safeguards 


against incompetent teachers?” She said that 


library work was nowadays called a profes- 


sion and yet no educational qualifications 


were required —a sixteen-year-old girl could 


serve as librarian in a community just as well 


as a trained graduate of a library school; that 
there were apparently no educational qualifi- 
cations necessary, as in the case of other pro- 


fessions, such as that of the law and medicine. 


dentists and druggists 


In these days barbers, 


are licensed, but the woman who is to be the 


} ] 


teacher of teachers and the leader of commu- 


nities can exercise her powers without any 


restrictions. If librarians are to be licensed, 


who is to do it? The National Library at 
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Washington, the librarian, the library 


where there are no 
then? Shall 
associations licens« What form of certificate 


Shall all be dealt with alike? 


commission? In 


commissions, what state library 


shall be given ? 
after examina- 
Shall 


Shall the certificate be given 
tion or after inspection of work done? 
as 


librarians be licensed in various grades 
librarians 


voluntary | 
to 


over 25,000 volumes ? 


ibrarians, as competent 
10,000 or 


he 
un 


libraries under 5000 or 


manage 
Shall life certificates 
granted? Shall various grades of certificates 
be given after so and so many years of ex 
was the of 


that should be 


perience? It consensus opinion 
that it 
protected against 
Voted, That a committee of three be appointed 


by the chair to consider a scheme for licens- 


was time communities 


incompetency; and it was 


ing or registration of librarians, the plan to 
be presented at the next annual meeting of the 
Section 
The next was, “Should commissions 
confine their efforts to reading of books, or 
is it practicable to influence newspaper and 
magazine The con- 
fessed that this was a serious problem and 
settled some Carnegie 
newspaper 


topic 


reading ?” chairman 


would not be until 


should endow a which would be 


wholly independent in principle. 
of various commissions reported that yellow 


The officers 


journals were not subscribed to by their local 
libraries, and that every effort was being made 
to supplant them by the better classes of news- 
papers 

Johnson Brigham, of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, then discussed the matter of commis- 
sions offering to pass on building plans so as 
to provide for satisfactory and economical 
administration, thus putting an official check 
on waste of money in badly planned or equip- 
ped buildings. His first illustration was that 
of a $10,000 library, the gift of Mr. Carnegie 
to one of the small cities in Iowa. His com- 
Miss 


on learning of the gift, promptly tendered the 


mission, through its secretary, Tyler, 
local library board its advice and its secre- 
tary’s services free of all expense to the board. 
The 


board promptly proceeded to employ a local 


The offer evoked no response whatever. 


architect who had never planned a library 
building and had no conception of library 


economy. The contract was as promptly let, 
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which so heartily r 


the community, 


Mr 
will soon celebrate t 
Not a twentieth-century 


and 


joiced over Carnegie’s response to 
appeal, he opening of 


what? free publ 


library 
a medizval vault for book storage, with every 
provision for the preservation of books f1 


the light of “garish day” and from free pub! 


use —the library treasure of fiction and fa 
shut off from the outside world by a br 
an iron door, and the book sta 


the 


wall and 


standing across the entrance to vault 
the 
adding to 
wh 


gloom of miniaturs 
stacks, 


to 


thus deepening the 
between the tl] 
of the 

are allowed to pass the ir 


canyons 
sacredness retreat those o | 
special permit 
barred entrance! 

The 
that the architect’s plan included 
wall between the desk 
books, wrote the mayor of the city, asking 


and 


secretary of the commission, 
a 
librarian’s and 


her information was correct, 
expressing the hope that she had been inc 
rectly informed. The mayor promptly ar 
wered her letter, politely thanking | 
her interest in the and 
her inquiry with this sweeping generalizatior 
“We never had any intention of opening 
books to the public.” Then, with a touch 
unconscious humor, his honor added this 


“We 


ler I 


enterprise, ans wert 


} 


want an up-to-date 


of consolation: 
brary !” 

The second case cited of “How not to d 
was that of a larger library given by a gener 
ous Iowan to his home city. The archit: 
who was chosen by the local board was 
of the best and best-known architects in 
state, but unfortunately he had never plan 
a library, and had no comprehension of 
brary economics, as summed up in the mott 
of the American Library Association, 


for the largest number at 
When asked how many attend 


for, 


best reading 


least cost.” 
naively 


was planning he ly 


“I don’t know 


ants he 
wered: 
the librarian what her force would be.” 
Now the commission happened to know th 
the local board, with a very small appropri 
the library wit 


Ans 


tion, was planning to “man” 
one lone woman, assisted by a janitor 


— with all the words imply; but, rather, 


modestly 


I didn’t think to ask 


} 


| 


yet that architect laid before them — when it 


was to late to mend—his carefully elabo 








STATE 
rated plans for a vault in the rear for books, 


the 
ull 


the vault inaccessible except to 


in charge, and for a childr 


basement of the building; 


ditions which will either 


drive th 


higher tax levy or 


cide or resignation! 


And yet the architect who made these 


was within easy reach of the office of the 


mission and the donor had duly refert 


him the secretary's offer to assist in p 


the interior arrangements Months afterwar 


when too late to make the radical chang 


suggested by the commission secretary, 


architect acted upon the 


invitation to 


upon her, only to find—to his chag 


that he had missed a fine opportunity to le: 


irn 
something practical and had unwittingly done 
a too trusting community more harm than 
good 
Had 


commission been impressed upon the donor, 


the necessity of consulting with the 


and through him the architect, the consulta 


tion would have freed the architect from 


would have been worth 


the 


several blunders and 


hundreds of dollars a year to taxpayers 


of that city, to say nothing of the service it 
would have tendered the librarian in charge 
Che third instance was one of a still larger 
library in one of the larger cities in the state 
rhis building has been open to the public for 
several years, but its children’s room in the 
Knowing the 
librarian’s keen interest in library work for 
children, the commission secretary on visiting 
her asked 


The 


basement is not yet occupied. 


her why this room was not in use 
answer was, “It is simply impossible to 


spare an attendant for exclusive work on 


another floor. It is a question of money pure 
and simple.” The main floor of this library 


is ill-arranged for general supervision, and 
the unused upper floor is cut up into rooms 
that look like hotel bedrooms. Thus a 


structure is doing the work of a ten-thousand 


costly 


dollar building, and all through the ignorance 
of the 


telligent, 


architect and the local board all in- 


capable men — ignorance of what 


the trained librarian and the specialist in li- 


LAB 


brary architecture would regard as the 
of modern library construction 


Enterprises of great pith and moment 


are thus continually turned aside, are seriously 


LIBRARY CO: 


brary 
nication witl 
library bul 
own pt 


public . 


plans for the bui 
be submitted to the neare 


sion, or to some architect know! 


as having had successful experier 


ning libraries? 


Miss Stearns spoke for the Wisconsin Com 


mission, stating that their experience had been 


the exact opposite of that of Iowa that they 


had found that communities were most anx 
, 


ious to have any assistance that the commis 
ion could offer Many of the archi 
worked the 
at the request of the local boards, and at least 


} 


have directly with commission, 


whole matter of 
etc., in the hands of 
of illustrations 


the great 


four towns have placed the 


selection of architects, 


the commission A number 


were cited by others, showing need 
of sets of model plans for buildings costing 
$10,000, $15,000, $25,000 and $50,000. It 
Voted, That the Publ Board of the A 

A be the Pp thlication 


pamphlet on 


was 
shing 
ted to 


requested nasten 


library pl 


f the State Library 


Commissions is held on Friday 
afternoon 
rhe 


le d by 


opened by a discus 


meeting 310N, 


Miss 


ling libraries and book 


Stearns, on the need of travel 
wagons to supply pet 
The book 


ie ype nt 


The in 


reade rs 
latest 


sonal contact with rural 


wagon ne deve 


the 
al ng 


travelling libraries 
troducti uni EF sothe 


delivery 
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quality of books desired by farming and here- 
tofore isolated communities. The book wag- 
and the demand 
newly created for books on current topics. 


on will should supply 
The great difficulty in travelling library sys- 
hereto has that the 
a current topic, for instance, such 


tems fore been the fact 
books on 
as wireless telegraphy, placed in a travelling 
not reach a certain reader until 


twenty years after publication, if it is in a cir- 


library may 


cuit of forty libraries. The book wagon, go- 
ing about from house to house, will supply 
this need. 

In this connection, Mr, Dewey spoke of a 
new instituted in New York 
state, of what will be called “House libraries,” 
to consist of little boxes of ten or twelve 
volumes to be placed in individual homes. 

The chairman was instructed to report to 
the A. L. A. Council that it was the sense of 
the Library Commissions Section that the 
movement to secure a library post should be 
earnestly supported by the Council. 

Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, superintendent of 
the Seaboard Air libraries, 
read a paper on 


scheme to be 


Line travelling 


RAILROAD TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


fourteen years I have studied the sub- 
Long before the work 
materializa- 


For 
ject of rural libraries. 
reached practical and effective 
tion my mind had been full of plans and theo- 
ries by which the people of isolated communi- 
ties might have library privileges. Therefore, 
when five years ago the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co. opened the way for the coalition 
of our plans and purposes, the ideal combina- 
tion was reached and the pathway to success- 
The unsolicited, unex- 
pected donations of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
have placed the work upon a sure and safe 
We do not believe that this great 


his bounty 


ful work became clear. 


fe otINg. 


benefactor has ever bestowed 
more wisely or in a way in which he will so 
quickly realize the good he desires his gifts 
to accomplish than when he put into circula- 
tion the “Andrew Carnegie 
Libraries.” We had from the first a high 
standard, and determined that no book that 


had not passed its critical period should be 


Free Travelling 


placed in our collection. The rules govern- 


ing the distribution of the bocks are few and 


simple, based upon the careful handling and 
the safe return of the books. No fee is 
charged for the use of the books, everything, 
in fact, being and attract 
rather than to repel or hinder their perusal. 
Responsible persons, influential and benevo- 


done to invite 


lent citizens are selected as local librarians. 
Our libraries are divided into two classes 
community libraries and school libraries. The 
community libraries are miscellaneous coll 
tions. The application blanks for the com 
munity libraries provide for the organization 
of village improvement clubs, which not only 
assist in placing the books in the hands of the 
many, but are the means of upbuilding and 
beautifying our library stations. These clubs 
have also increased the demand for books on 
civic improvement, rural life, arts and crafts, 
home-making, etc. The co-ordination of vil 
lage improvement work with our libraries is 
a most happy and successful one. Our school 
libraries, which we have recently added to 
the system, have greatly increased the use- 
fulness of the work. These libraries are 
fered as prizes to the schools that make need 


ed improvements in their school houses and 
grounds. Not only have hundreds of school 
houses and grounds been improved, but a 
wave of public sentiment has been created de 
manding better school surroundings and im 
proved facilities. It is interesting to know 
that in the last three years there is not such a 
demand for fiction as formerly, but books of 
travel and description are more appreciated, 
and from a number of schools we have r¢ 
ceived requests for geographical readers, 
which have been supplied 
The demand for libraries 
territory, which includes six Southern states, 
viz., Virginia, North Carolina, South Car 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, has 
us to add another series which is known as 
the William McKinley Memorial Series. Mr 
McKinley was deeply interested in this work 


outside of o 


caused 


of placing pure and wholesome literature in 
the isolated communities and common schools 
oi the South. These libraries, like those of 
the Carnegie endowment, are prize libraries 


offered to the schools that make the required 


improvements in their school buildings and 


grounds. The demand for them is more thar 


the supply, and while we have many books 
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friends of Mr. McKinley through 
out the United States, we have yet no fund 
We have, how 


ever, shipped these books in boxes 


given by 


for the construction of cases 


oa num 


¢ 
t 
1 
I 


ber of schools in the mountains which have 
complied with the conditions governing their 
circulation, and they are yielding most satis 
factory results. In course of time we believe 
the William McKinley libraries will 


Series. 


become a 
well-established 
The 
travelling 
Mr. C. H. 
outlined the work done in his state in 


next subject discussed was that 


libraries for individual 


Stuc 
Galbreath, of Columbus, 
ing club women 


Mr, E. A. 
spoke on the 


Hardy, of Lindsay, Ontario, 


CANADIAN READING CAMP MOVEMENT 


The Canadian Reading Camp Movement is 
a phase of the travelling library. We have in 
northern Ontario a large district, 1200 miles 
from east to west, a district of forests, lakes, 
farms and rocks. Up till very recently the in- 
habitants of this tract have been chiefly lum- 
bermen, miners and trappers, though now set- 
tlers are pouring in 
at least 50,000 men are employed every winter, 


In the lumber industrv 


and it is these men we are trying to reach. 

Three years ago Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick 
began in a_ tentative way to reach these men 
by endeavoring to induce the employers to 
build a camp or shanty at each lumber camp 
to be used as a reading room. In spite of 
rebuffs he succeeded in getting the movement 
started. It has prospered so that last year 
over 30 lumber camps had reading camps es- 
tablished, and we could have 50 this next year 
if we could handle them. 

To provide books and papers, government 
and private aid was asked and granted. Last 
year tons of papers and magazines were col- 
lected from those interested and sent into the 


COMMISSIONS SECT! 


camps. The governme 
suplying travelling 
they spent $1200 on books, last year $200 
this year they intend to spend $4000 
he work has now broadened so that we 
ipply 
and 


Ts 


teachers for the men, as 


Last 


camps, 


nz to s 


1 ’ 
DOOKS 


Wintel We 


of 


as 


papers 


eight teache in the three whom 


were graduate heir work was exceedingly 


encouraging. 


What we are trying to do now is to get the 


government to take over this work and put 


yasis. It is too great a 


it on a strong financial 
work for private individuals to carry on, and 
about a third of its 


as the government derives 


revenue from the forest industries, it is mani 
festly their duty to set aside 
this 


encouraging for a movement which will 


a portion of thi 


revenue for worok Che prospects are 
mean 
ultimately that every lumber camp will pro 
vide a reading room and library and a teach 
er. This will also apply to mining and railway 
construction camps. 

The problem of co-operation by state com 
and of 
books for libraries under their supervision was 
Richardson, of the New 


Jersey State Library Commission, spoke upon 


missions in selection appraisement 


next discussed. E, C 
the difficulty of selection in the vast quantities 


Miss 
Wisconsin, 


of literature now published. Stearns 
used 
where advantage was taken of securing the 


co-operation of the professors in the univer- 


then outlined the plan in 


sity who were always willing to look over the 
books in their various lines. 

The commissions represented at the meeting 
were those of New York, Indiana, Vermont, 
Maine, Delaware, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Geor- 
gia, Ohio and Ontario 

Officers of the 
the ensuing year as follows 
Miss 


tor 
Mel 
Stearns 


Section were elected 


Chairman, 


LE 


vil Dewey; secretary, 
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ROUND TABLE meeting, devoted to CAMPBELL (see p. 50); 
A ! 


the consideration of matters interest- 


ing to the librarians of small libraries, was 
held in connection with the A. L. A. Confer- 
ence at the Cataract House on the evening of 
Wednesday, June 24. The meeting was con- 
ducted by Miss Beatrice Winser, chairman, 
and was called to order at 815 p.m 

Four papers were read, as follows: “The 
country library,” by H. W. Fison (see p. 27) ; 

[he small “city library,” by Miss J. M. 


TRANSACTIONS OF COUNCIL 


N EETINGS of the Council of the Ameri- 

can Library Association were held in 
connection with the Niagara Falls Conference 
in all five sessions 


>? 


23, 24, 25, 20, 
Short meetings of the Executive 
Board were held on June 22 and 26. Of the 
25 members of the Council, 17 were present at 
Mary 


on June 
being held 


some or all of the meetings, as follows 
E. Ahern, E. H. Anderson, C. W. Andrews, 
Johnson Brigham, F. M. Crunden, Melvil 
Dewey, Electra C. Doren, C. H. Gould, N. D. 
C. Hodges, F. P. Hill, J. K. Hosmer, W. T. 
Peoples, Herbert Putnam, E Richardson, 
Katharine L, Sharp, Lutie E M. 
Utley. The members of the Executive Board 
served as ex officio members and officers of 
Council They the president, 

Hosmer; Ist vice-president, Dr. J. H. 
I. Wyer, Jr ; recorder, 
Gardner M. 


Cc 
Stearns, H 


the included 
J. K 
Canfield; secretary, J 
Helen E 


Jones 


Haines; treasurer, 
COUNCIL. 


Method C W 


reported as chairman of the committee ap- 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


of nomination Andrews 
pointed to consider the principles and meth- 
ods on the Council 


should be based and report its findings. The 


which nominations to 


committee submitted a series of recommenda- 


Miss 
publication in the Proceedings 


It 


received in time f 


is regretted that Moore’s paper was not 


TABLE MEETING FOR SMALL 


CONFERENCE. 


LIBRARIES 


“Work with children 


in a small library,” by Miss Crara W 
Hunt (see p. 53); and “Reference work 
in a small public library,” by Miss Evva L 
Moore.* 


‘ 


There was no discussion of the papers, b 
the attendance was large and interest in the 
While this round 


table meeting has no regular annual place on 


subjects appeared evident 


the program, it seems to have fully proved its 
value as a conference feature 


AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


they 


be 
These were sever 


tions with the suggestion that adopt 
ed in the form of by-laws 
ally discussed and amended, and were finally 


adopted as follows 


Changes in the by-laws 


That present Section 3 be numbered Sec 
tion 4. 

That present Section 4 read as follows 

“Section 3. In making nominations the 


Council shall be governed by the following 
rules: Nominations shall be regular business 
for the first meeting of the Council at each 
annual conference. Members shall be notified 
that at least one informal ballot will be taken 
at that meeting. The executive officers of the 
Association, t.e., the president, secretary, treas 
urer and recorder, shall be chosen solely with 
reference to their ability and willingness to 
serve the Association, without regard to resi- 
dence or previous service, except as herein 
after provided. The vice-presidents, one at 
least of whom shall be a woman, shall be s¢ 
lected from ex-members of the Council. In 
general, nominations to the Council shall be 
made with a view of having it representative 
of all sections of the country and of the 
principal classes of the libraries included in 
the Association. No person shall be nomi 
nated as president, first or second vice-presi 
dent or councillor of the Association for two 
consecutive terms No more than the re 
quired number of nominations shall be made 
by the Council The position and residence 
of each nominee shall be given on the official 


ballot.” 








Vominations. It was Voted, That a 
mittee of the Council be appointed to pre 
1 be re 





nominations for the ensuing year, 
ported to the Council This committee 
Messrs. Crunden, Utley, Peoples) reported 
1 later session and the nominations sub 
1itted were adopted, with the provision that 
the ticket include also names’sent in on nomi 
itions signed by five members of the Ass 
ition 
Relations with the book trade The Ce 
ttee on Relations with the Book Trade 


made a final report to the Association and 
requested that it be discharged. At the ge 
this subject a resolution 


eral discussion of 


was adopted requiring the Council to consid 


nd report upon a method of action regar g 
the present net-price system. A specia eet 
g of the Council was held, and it was 


ted, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the incoming Executive Board, which shall 
pecially represent the Association in efforts 


o mitigate the restrictions imposed on book- 


sellers by the American Publishers’ Associa 


tion in limiting the discount on books pur 
chased by libraries This committee sh 

ecure, and from time to time communicate, 
to the librarians of the country all the in 


this question ; 


formation procurable relative t 
and it shall advise librarians as to any meas 
ures that may seem feasible, including varia 
tions in methods of purchase, for the avoid 
or mitigation of the hardships experi 


For 


ince 


enced through the net-price system 


the expenses of the committee during the 


coming year the sum of $200 is appropriated 
from the treasury of the Association 

Place of 
1904 meeting of the American Library Asso 


for the 


next meeting. Invitations 
ciation were presented from Asheville, N. ( 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nashville, Tenn., and St 
Louis, Mo 

sented from Portland, Ore 


An invitation for 1905 was pre 


The matter was 


referred to a committee of the Council 


(F. P. Hill, Miss L. E. Stearns, E. H. An- 
l rhe 


aderson ) to committee 
discussion it 


report later 


later reported, and after was 


next annual meeting be held 
Octohe io. 


Chat the 


Louis in 1904 


] ted opinion ot the Council 


Chat in the 


meeting at St. Louis 


in the autumn of 1904 
should take the 1 | 


form of an Internation Li 








brary Conference, and that the incor | 
r itive B rd be reque sted to take a 1 

res necessary to that end. In t c 
tion the f ving announcement w lr | 
nd accepted rhe Amer Libr \ 
thor fr » ite innual conference ; x 
sends gre ng to the severa it t 
librariar bf id, and this irly 1! tice ! 
Internat 1 Library Congress. to b eld 
t Se. | October, 1904, 1n nnec ’ 
with the I 1 Purchase Expositior It 
extend t ' ( rdial ind roe ‘ 
- tat ¢ r pate 1 that coner na 
be that all ois das , 
prog ine of g year to the ] 
ty of such a par pation by 1 ed d 
gates and by their meml De 
will be forwarded hy EF xe ; 
Board 

Permanent A, L. A 1dquarte? ef 
lowing resolution was lopted ( | 
f the American Libra \ n fee t 
highly desirable that steps be taken t ire 
a national he idquarters for the \ 
it is therefore Voted That the Executive 
Board be requested to appoint a committ f 
five to formulate plan for pert ( 
q ers of the A, L. A., to « late nece 
sary expense, to consider meat , h 
this expense may be met, and epor the 
vhole matter as soon as possible to the Coun 
cil 

Commercial advertising in co from h 
A. L. A. meetings The following petition, 
signed by nine membe f the Assoc ’ 
addressed to the Exe e B rd d | t 
referred to the Coun “ presented 

“We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
your board that no form of commercial adver 
tising be countenanced off lly by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, either through cir 
culars sent out by its officers, or by pern 
ting exhibits at headq luring meeting 
of the Association 

Che matter of securit Iver ng support 
for handbool red | | ommittees at 
place of meeting w brought up, and it was 
i ed, lha ‘ ! Ls t 
no printed matter b by cal commit 
tees without t DI f ‘ xecutive 
Board. It | / ta ! tee 
of thre nsist f president and 
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reary, and a third member, be appointed to 
draft a by-law or by-laws covering the whole 
question of the relations of the Association 
to advertisers and advertising. 

Library training. The Committee on Li- 
brary Training submitted the following, 
which was accepted: “The Committee on Li- 
brary Training reports progress in the making 
of a of standards for recommenda- 
tion to the Council. It does not wish to act 
hastily, and thinks it most desirable to confer 
with some of the summer schools and with 
some of the libraries training apprentices be 
fore finally presenting such recommendations. 
It would be glad if the Council would permit 
the committee’s recommendations to be sent 
the Council 
when the 


system 


in writing to each member of 
formulated, to be acted on 
Council thinks best.” 
sion of this undertaking by the committee, 


no action was taken on the two recommend- 


when 
Pending the conclu- 


ations presented in its report. 

International code of cataloging rules. A 
communication was presented from the Insti- 
tut International de Bibliographie, requesting 
the American Library Association to aid in 
the development of an international code of 
cataloging rules. It was Voted, That the Li- 
brary Association will be happy to co-operate 
so far as possible in this proposed agreement 
on a code of international cataloging rules. 

Library post bill. The resolution submitted 
in the report of the Committee on Reduced 
Postal and Express Rates to Libraries was 
accepted. 

Library Administration. The following res- 
olution, submitted in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Library Administration, was ac- 
cepted: Voted, That the Committee on Li- 
brary Administration is instructed to report at 
the next annual meeting a schedule of library 
statistics to be recommended for use in mak- 
ing and collecting annual library reports, this 
schedule to include or be accompanied by 
rules for counting circulation and for estimat- 
ing other froms of library service. 

Custom-house rules regarding printed mat- 
ter. Mr. N. D, C. Hodges presented the mat- 
ter of the new custom-house regulations ex- 
cluding “printed matter” from the usual li- 
brary importation exceptions, and pointed out 
the difficulties entailed by recent rulings made 
under this provision. It was Voted, That this 


matter be referred to a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the chair. This committee was 
later appointed as N. D. C. Hodges and James 
H. Canfield. 

Delegates to L. A, U. K. 
It was Voted, That Mr. Herbert Putnam and 
Mrs. S. C. Fairchild be accredited delegates 
to the coming annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, to b: 
held at Leeds, Sept. 7, 1903. Later, it wa 
learned that Dr. J. S. Billings might be abl 
to attend that meeting, and by special action 
of the Executive Board he was accredited a 
representative of the American Library Asso 


conference, 190 


ciation. 

Change in program. A 
from Mr. Anderson H, Hopkins was present 
ed, that the fiction discussion set by the pro 
gram for Friday night be omitted and time be 
given for a continuance of the discussion of 
the subject “Libraries and the book trade;’ 
but it was decided that such a change in the 
program was inexpedient. 

Friends’ Press Association. 
tion from the Friends’ Press Association ask 
ing co-operation in its movement in favor of 
a pure press was received and filed. 


recommendatior 


A communica 


TRANSACTIONS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Reporting sections. It was Voted, That the 
Executive Board be authorized to employ such 
additional stenographic help to report section 
meetings as may be deemed desirable. 

Assistant secretaries. It was Voted, That 
the secretary be authorized to employ R. W. 
McCurdy and Malcolm Wyer as assistant 
secretaries during the Niagara Falls mect- 
ing. 

Non-library membership. It was Voted, 
That the list presented by the treasurer of 
persons not engaged in library work be a 
cepted and the persons named admitted to 
membership in the Association. 

Appointments to committees, etc. Publish 
ing Board: W. C. Lane, C. C. Soule (re- 
elected). 

Finance committee. The resignation of J. 
L. Whitney as chairman of this committee 
was received with regret, and the committee 
was appointed as follows: George T. Little, 
C. K, Bolton, W. E. Foster. 

Program committee. President, secretary, 
Miss Haines. 
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HE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE 


|! began with the recognition of a famil- 
iar face on the steps of the Cataract House; 
it hummed through the office; it fairly buzzed 
n the reception room; and it went by twos in 
e ball-room, on the piazzas and on the tempt 
ng paths worn smooth by the many twos for 
which Niagara is famous. For surely in these 
five days some must have seen the natural 
phenomenon peculiar to this mighty river - 
must have seen the tide come in at Niagara 
[he social side may have begun even before 
he steps of the Cataract House were reached 
It certainly did if, ignorant of the distance, 
the pilgrims chose an omnibus ride from the 
station, with one or two enlightened fellow- 
passengers aboard. If one invests in a din 
ner with frills one wants the frills, and from 
his view-point Niagara’s omnibus system was 
yt disappointing. First, the omnibus was 
filled, which took time. Next, beautiful green 


-kets were made out, as slowly and cau- 
tiously as application blanks. Then funds to 
run the omnibus were collected, after which a 
driver was promised. Then —a straight drive 
down the street being too simple and evident 

the route followed three sides of a square 
But be not in haste to dress and see your 
friends and increase the buzz. The omnibus 
stopped. A figure appeared at the door. The 
green application blanks were collected, when, 
finally, the driver was instructed to take his, by 
this time, socially active passengers, to the 
Cataract House 

Having said “Chickadee, chickadaw,” and 
perhaps something more, to all old friends and 


many new ones on this first evening, the 


gathering clans were glad to be formally and 
rdially welcomed on the following rning 
Hon. John M. Hancock, Mayor of Niagara 
Falls, and to be introduced to Niagara’s hi 
ry by the superintendent of tl ite re 
ervation at Niagara, Hon. Thon V. Welch, 
lways a welcome speaker 


luesday morning one feared there would be 
too much waterfall to view; but later the sun 


joined the local committee in acting host and 


NIAGARA FALLS MEETING 


tempted over four hundred of the library 
craft to accept the hospitality offered in a 1 
in observation cars to Lewiston. Thence by 
llowed the waters, so recently 
terrific in their power, to Lake Ontario, and 
me distance into the lake, returning at 
close of the afternoon. Conversation never 
lags among librarians, and these informal 
ps are the foundation of many plea t 
and helpful friendships that bear fruit their 
publics wot of, but little guess the source: 
Sometimes the whole of a conference program 
seems to do its most lasting work in serving 
as a key to people, and to the sources of 
ideas — so fully, freely and frankly are intro 
ductions and individual discussions sought 
Sut at Niagara, housed in two hotels for the 
most part, with overflow parties at others near 
by, and more than one prearranged luncheon 
the social converse lasted all day and usua 
ended in dinner parties, with a final swing 
around the ball-room to cap the evening s« 
sion. Mr. and Mrs. Carr began by arranging 
a dinner for A, L. A. friends of long stand 
ing. As one looked down the line on iW 
whence the pulse of library work had sprung, 
the merriment suggesting the cause in their 
natures 


Wednesday evening held three dinners for 


those coming to their power —the graduates 
of library schools. Albany, informal and en 
joyable; Illinois State University and Pratt 


Institute with danger of too much formality! 


he order of precedence at a state dinnet 





ni ng to the difficulties that faced the head 
waiter when he realized that a request for 
tabl with ‘ tor 34, i a library I 
dinner by il d i er sf i 
table with « for t for Pratt Insti 
Lil \ : nger, did t 
mean one and 34! e | n 
ntry arrived first, 34 strong, and were duly 
seated ) ld not be Che Pratt 
platoons came on, up the center of the dining 
room, past the smaller table pause. Where 


, , na 
the tab re pause he head waiter 













































Pratt platoons S lid the Illimoi ntantry el gy} { dinner gowns t y ¢ 1 
Each knew arrangement had been made hve locks’ walk t be taken ilet t 
Each planned t line th the other, but at pac s auditorium placed the disp 
different tables | head waiter’s wits left of the A. I \ 
him. The gentlewoman’s wits served the head On Tuesday evening one men 
of the [linoi nt ry 1d to make bac taxed to fix the wealth tf reterenc tl 
matter mn rse e took her cue from the’ erature has made to Niag I 
head wait emark, that the table was pre- seemed as naught to Hon. Pe \. I 
pared for the Pratt School, and, like the King so fluent was his command of the biect 
of France with 40,000 men, she first marched up Another treat was given us in the preset 
the | nd then marched down again. When, f the venerable Mr. Goldwin Smith n 
é r | nois School vere seated at a t evening of our tay Dr W H D 
[ table, and Welcomed each ne irse mond, the Canadian poet, recited m«¢ 
eir university yell, their heartiest encore his poems n e dialect of i habitan 
e from the Pratt Scho vho, apparently delightfully As one of h learers § 
‘ till felt that the real y ‘ y in is rare t g to find o1 man con 
dmirable spirit exhibited at the table bining both the creative and erpreta 
ross the way genius 
The tollowing evening ume the rexel he eting place being t ft 
Institute Library School dinner, little be- n from Buffalo, the s¢ 1 t 
lated, but with no complications. Chautauqua  Buffaloniar f varied intere 
Summer School also made itself felt sa he local committee was aide¢ ibe 
unit, and had a very good time doing ind by Buffalonians, yet to the I nd « 
the Children’s Librarians followed, with the ens of Niag I : ( é cces 
longest table of all the A. L. A. conferenc: nd 1 we x 
[The weather, not llowing itself, as in tend our hearty congrat ne of tl 
[wain’s “American claimant,” to be crowded most genial, profitable and « meetit 
1 to the back of the book, came into promi- of recent years 
THE ADVENTURES OF A POST-CON FERENCI 
By ONE OF THE ADVENTURERS 
of people that gathered down the river was delightful, and the view 


l was a sleepy lot 
I 


at the Niagara Falls station, July 27, 
take the 
they 


to 
7.20 a.m. train for Lewiston, where 


7-2 
were to board the steamer Corona for 


loronto 
When the 


nterence 


train started, the secretary of the 
seat 


back 
care-free, irresponsible look of the 


ly conducted, for his 


leaned in his with the 


person- 
at an 


be- 


burdens were 


end and the travelling manager’s were 


ginning 
At this season of the year the cherry seems 
to be the Niagara 


welcome, their ruddy temptation was the 


emblem of good-bye and 
tor 
, 


last thing the party met on embarking and the 
first thing they encountered on returning, and 


nany there were that did not resist it. The sail 


the boat i 
Old World 
weather, but L 


windy, 


of Fort Niagara obtained from 


picturesque as any spot in the 


It was post-conference 


Ontario was a trifie chilly and 


having realized just whom she was carryin 


ing 
Che only accident of the trip happened during 


this crossing, some of the machinery getting 


out of control so that the ¢ rona was obliged 
to stop at the nearest dock and was glad not 
to have run into it. Very few of the par 
knew of their possible danger until it was a 
over, fortunately, but we have the consolation 
of believing, though without proof, that we 


should all have exhibited great presence of 
mind had there been any necessity tor it 
At Toronto the train s found waiting 
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me room . wl f anni , ' 
NI nent eat regist ¢ : he f t 
ute indifference to re but with ea tl t I tit ‘ t 
rd the party { ” aera ; Bee e pat on was ’ , 
rable and de red By the time tl ttle t g lik fa ke 
erformance w tw lark t é to enj time, boats r 
nything, and d ver t land had to from the | ere fl eve 
e put off ntil morning e hotel itself directi , erience owen 
1s charming. with its } Ited , once mat le w a 
( t ¢ 4 d | ‘ t S] | at : 
ng in every direction, its lobby. parlor s far tour , , : d 
lerk’s office all in one, lighted by electricity t vay t encha tre } 
and heated by a great open fir mbit Siow, st t t ripple, bor ow 
tion made by the moderns in these out-of-th banks tri low trees and every kind 
way place s that give convenience nd pict ¢ ‘ [ i] th cor 
esqueness and tisfies alike the p ‘ nd tant t picturesque bridge wher 
the poet 1 he Sunday in t restful I the cry ‘ ‘ 
spot w one tong be remembered Sunny Like re 1 ed every tree nd b 
nd cool and breezv, with odors of pine and every ' mit 
spicy herbs and rul nd of the soft tan red t t ear and pert n 
bark used for all the walks, it was ideal, ) the banl I ne . 1 t he lrifting be 
far as weather and surroundings could make tween two eart n some intermediate plane 
it. Some of the party, not yet ready for Nir Threatening f rain kept the party cl 
vana, rowed ibout the lake sor 1 cked w d ! tt ! | Iter dinner I promp 
strawberries on the golf lin! r went with ! ’ 
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lhe morning of the third day sew the boats 
2gain in requisition and the river again the 


haunt of many of the party, who found it 


difficult to tear themselves away, though the 


heavy rain of the night had ruled its stillness 
and it was now simply like other picturesque 
rivers [he same rain had done us a great 
favor, however, in laying the dust for the 
twelve-mile stage drive to Maple Lake, across 
country; and the part of the journey which 
had been anticipated with somewhat of dread 
turned out to be very agreeable, with its long 
whiffs of clover from the fields, the glimpses 
1f woodland and isolated farms, and water 
in the distance, and with the constant breeze 
that cooled the air 

At Maple Lake the station inn was ready 
to tempt the inner man, and he in turn, having 
learned by experience the meaning of schedule 
time in these wilds and not knowing when his 
next scheduled meal might be forthcoming, 
was ready to be tempted. And cold meats 
and home-made bread and cookies an? marma- 
lade disappeared as by magic. Wonderful to 
relate, the train expected appeared almost on 
time, and soon we were carried to Rose Point 
und thence by ferry to T’arry Sound. Past 
the log jams and saw-mills to the dock, and 
then on foot or on wheels up the hill to the 
Hotel Belvidere, the party travelled, finding 
from the piazza of the latter the most ex- 
tensive and beautiful view that had yet zreeted 
them. The fact that something had gone 
wrong with an electric switch, and that one 
candle lighted the parlor and the piano, and 
one the office, mattered little since there was 
light in the dining-room; and those who had 
refreshed themselves cannily at Maple Lake 
vere not last in the onslaught at the Belvi- 
dere. It began to look as if some among wus 
might soon be designated as “hollow spheres,” 
so rotund without and so apparently unfillable 
within had they become 

The very sleepy elected to spend the night 
it the hotel and get up in time to sail at six 
am. The far-sighted preferred to wait for 
the boat, the City of Toronto, at half past ten 
und sleep aboard her as late as they liked in 
the morning 

\ faggy morning found us under way, with 
two miles of reefs, rocks and islands on either 


ide the channel ind called islands by cour- 





tesy —conscious of the fact that there was 
some danger and also that we were losing 
some of the most delightful scenery. But the 
usual post-conference luck did not desert us 
long; the fog lifted «nd the morning was 
passed alternately skirting close to rocky 
ledges almost near enough for us to pluck 
leaves from the trees or leaving a wake 
through a wide channel, with cottages and 
tents gleaming from distant islands, all dressed 
up with British and colonial flags in honor of 
Dominion Day. One exciting incident oc- 
cured. As the boat, a little ahead of time, 
was making for a certain landing, a canoe was 
seen to shoot out in her wake from one of 
the islands, one of whose occupants was cat 
rying a bag and evidently intending to catch 
the boat 
in the stern, apparently, for the boat landed a 
trifling piece of freight and was off before the 


He was seen only by passengers 


canoe came alongside, managed most dexter 
ously as it rocked in the wash of the steamer 
Appealing hands and voices were raised from 
the canoe, the passengers looked eager and 
sympathetic, and compassionate exclamations 
of, “Oh, do stop!” “Let him on!” were heard 
on every side, and finally with the delibera 
tion of large bodies the steamer slowed to a 
halt, a rope ladder was flung down and thx 
would-be passenger climbed nimbly aboard, 
while the canoe went on its way as if nothing 
had happened. Those of us who had held 
our breath fearfully in canoes in the stille 

of waters could not help doing a little reflect 
ing as we realized what that canoe had don 

under skilful management. 

Penetang was reached just after noon, and 
train taken to Toronto, which was reached in 
time for dinner at the Queen’s Hotel, the stop 
ping-place for the night Here mail wa 
found in quantities and trunks were finally 
unpacked and packed for the home journey 
Mr. Bain stood on the steps to welcome us a 
“Home-comers” — it was really““Home-comers’ 
day,” and Toronto was said to be full of 
visitors — and to tell us of the tally-ho driv 
for the next morning, tendered by the univer 
Sity 

This was the last and one of the most 
charming events of the trip. Through the 
flag-bedecked streets, in the clear sunshine, 
tempered by a cool breeze from Lake Ontario, 
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the three tally-hos wound their difficult but 


ulways skilful way. bringing us among the 


tree-shaded residences where “Low bridge! 
was the constant admonition, past the Par 
liament houses, through the parks, etc., and 
letting us down for brief visits to the Public 
Library and that of the University Mr 
Langton, the university librarian, who was 


prevented by illness from attending the confer 
ence, was still detained by the same cause, 
much to our regret; but Mr. Bain, who a 
companied the party, and members of 
University Library staff, did the honors most 
acceptably, and nothing was lacking but the 
much-desired presence of the host 

The return trip on the Chippewa across the 
lake to Lewiston and Niagara was perfect, 
the lake having by this time realized the im 
portance of proper treatment of such a dis- 
tinguished party. It was at this point of the 
trip that the party was able to assemble once 
more and to present a vote of thanks to the 
successful manager of the week, Mr. Faxon, 
accompanied by small souvenirs for himself 
and Mrs. Faxon as remembrances of the 
general good time. Seventy people or more 
had journeyed together for a week, making 


/ 01 i «4% 
metimes three or four changes a day 
train to be ind boat to train, each one with 
ink or a valise or some checked piece 


aggage, and nothing had been lost or stolet 
no one left behind, no one and there had 
been no accidents to speak of —-it was a re 
ord to be proud of Much of it was due t 
Mr. Faxon’s superintendence and something 
to the ready acquiescence and good nature ot 
the party; but then who could be anything but 
acquiescent and good natured under such cit 
cumstances Mark Tapley would have sunk 
inder the unredeemable cheerfulness of the 
tuation. We clung to every shred of festiv 
ty left us as we realized more and more dis- 
tinctly that the end of our good times was 
approaching 

At Niagara there wa 
the baggage room t get checks, a hurried 


a general s ramble in 


meal at the Imperial, and then the three lonely 








oues who were left at the hotel until morn 
ing looked at one another and said, pensively 
“Vere is dot barty now 

Wherever it was, it was carrying home 
tanned faces, smoothed-out wrinkles, clearer 
eyes and a host of pleasant recollections to 


brighten the coming year 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


SERVING IN 1902-3 AND DURING 


President: James Kendall Hosmer, Minne- 
apolis Public Library 

First vice-president: James H. Canfield, Col- 
umbia University Library. 

Second vice-president: Anne Wallace, Car- 
negie Library, Atlanta, Ga 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of Ne- 
braska Library, Lincoln, Neb. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

Recorder: Helen E. Haines, Library Journal, 
New York City. 

Registrar: Nina E. Browne, A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board, Boston, Mass 

A. L. A. Council: * Mary E. Ahern, E. H. 


* Includes, in addition, members of Executive 
Joard. 
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Anderson, C. W. Andrews, J. S. Billings, 
W. H. Brett, Johnson Brigham, F. M. Crun- 
den, Melvil Dewey, Electra C. Doren, C. H 
Gould, F. P. Hill, N. D. C. Hodges, J. K 
Hosmer, Hannah P, James, W. C. Lane, 
J. W. Larned, W. T. Peoples, Herbert Put 
nam, E. C. Richardson, Katharine L. Sharp, 
C. C. Soule, Lutie E. Stearns, John Thom- 
son, H. M. Utley, J. L. Whitney 

Trustees of the Endowment Fund: George 
W. Williams, Salem, Mass; Charles C. 
Soule, Boston, Mass; Alexander Maitland, 

New York City 

recutive Board President, ex-president 

(Dr. J. S. Billings), vice-presidents, secre 

tary, treasurer, recorder 

Publishing Board: Chairman, W. I. Fletcher, 
W. C. Lane, C. C. Soule, Melvil Dewey, 
H. C. Wellman 
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STANDING COMMITTEES Relation of Libraries to the Book Trade 
; . T. Peoples, H. L. Elmendorf, H. J. Ca 
White sacle 1 . r ‘ 
Finan James L. Whitney, Charles K. Bol John Thomson, H. C. Wellman 
ton, George T. Littl : 2 : Reduced Postal and Express Rates to 
Library Administration: W. R. Eastman, F. J ries: W. C. Lane, Johnson Brigham, 
eggart, Cornelia Marvin, _ nee vil Dewey, J. H. Canfield 
Pu ocuments: R. P. Falkner, Adelaide 7 jt/e-pages to Periodicals: W. I. Fletcher, 
R. Hasse, W. E. Henry, Johnson Brigham, Ernst Lemcke, A. E. Bostwick 
Charles McCarthy 
reign Documents: C. H. Gould, C. W, An COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCII 


drews Adel ude R Hasse, J . Whitney, 


R. P. Falkner _ Affiliation with Federation of Women’s Clu! 
( peration wit Library Department i Lutie E. Stearns, F. M. Crunden, Mari! 
National Educational Association: James W. Freeman. 


H. Canfield, Melvil Dewey, Isabel Ely Lord. Nominations: C. W. Andrews, Herbert Put 
M. Crunden, Mary E 


Library Training: Mary W. Plummer, Sa- nam, F 


lome Cutler Fairchild, Katharine L. Sharp, nah P. James 


Alice B. Kroeger, Mary E. Robbins, Ed- 


in H. Anderson SECTIONS AND SECTION OFFICERS 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


position: Melvil Dewey, F. M. Crunden, J forth 
C. Dana, E. H. Anderson, Mary W. Plum- Trustees’ 


mer secretary, T. L. Montgomery. 

Gifts and Bequests: Reporter, Joseph Le Roy Catalog Section: Chairman, C, H. Gould 
Harrison secretary, Sula Wagner. 

Handbook of American Libraries: F. J. Teg- Children’s Librarians Section: Chairmar 
gart, T. L. Montgomery, C. W. Andrews Mary E. Dousman; secretary, Alice D. Jor 

International Co-operation: E. C. Richardson, dan. 


Section 


R. R. Bowker, S. H. Ranck, Mary W. Plum- State Library Commissions: Chairman, M 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER. 


Apsreviations: F., Free; P., Public; L., Library; Ln., Librarian; As., Assistant; Tr., Trustee; Ref 


Reference; S., School; Br., Branch; Cat., Cataloger. 
Abbatt, William, Publisher, N. Y. City. Andrews, Clement Walker, Ln. The Jo 
Abbott, Mary Ethel, As, Syracuse Univ. L., Crerar L., Chicago, III 
Syracuse, N. Y. Andrews, Grace K., Cat. P. L. Toront 
Achilles, Lillian A., Albion, N. Y. Ont. 


Ahern, Mary Eileen, Ed. Public Libraries, Li- Anson, W. 
Askew, Sarah, As. P. L., Cleveland, O 


brary Bureau, Chicago, III. 


H., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Albro, Marion L., Providence, R. I Austen, Willard, Ref, Ln.. Cornell Univ 
Albro, Sarah E., As. Children’s Dept., P. L. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Providence, R. I Babine, Alexis V., As. Catalog Division, 
Ambler, Sarah, Ln. Iowa Wesleyan Univ. L., of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Mt. Pleasant, Ia Bache, Mrs. Dallas, Columbus, O 


Ambrose, Lodilla, As. Ln. Northwestern Bailey, A. L., Sub-In. N. Y. State L., Albany 
ny 


Univ. L., Evanston, III N 


Ames, Sara H., Ln. Pattison L., Westfield, Bain, James, Jr.. Chief Ln. P. L., Toron 


I 





Ahern, Han 


College and Reference Section: Chairman 
1 L. A. Exhibit at Louisiana Purchase Ex- Cc. W. Andrews; secretary, George F. Dan 


Chairman, D. P. Corey; 


mer, Cyrus Adler vil Dewey; secretary, Gratia Countryman 


I 


N. Y Ont, Canada 

Anderson, Edwin Hatfield, Ln. Carnegie L., * Baldwin, Emma V., Ln.’s Sec’y P. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa Brooklyn, N. Y 

Anderson, John R., Bookseller, 4 W. 15th Baritot, Alice M., As. in Children’s Room 
St., N. Y. City. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Andrew, Mrs. Kate Deane, Ln, Steele Me- * Barnum, Mrs, Adele B., Ln. P. L., Niagar 
morial L., Elmira, N. Y Falls, N Y 


™ Barrows, Rev. William, Niagara 
Barton, Philip, Niagara Falls, N 


* Took the Post-conference trip. 


Falls, N. Y 
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N. Y. City N. J 
Be 1, A a Omaha, Neb I Vf H. ¢ N. J 
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P. L., But », N. I City, | 





Do« Washington,. D. ¢ 
ite I Colum bus ] rpet ] nee J Dept f Justice Ot 
1. 
, Buffalo, N. Y Burrows, D I l ng Cla Car 
Student Library Science, negie L., Pittsburgh, P 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il Burton, E. D., Administrative Board, Univ 
Bostwick, Arthur Elmore, Chief of the Cir of Chicago | Chicago, Ill 
culation Dept. P. L., N. Y. City Bushnell, Stella M., Supt. of Sch. L., P. I 
Bowerman, George F.. Ln. Wilmington Inst Buffalo, N. \ 
F. L., Wilmington, Del Butters, Mary, Ln. P. L.. Niagara Falls, Ont 
4 Boyd, Edward J., Phila. Bookstore Co., Phila Cady, Anita L., Southbridge, M: 
$ delphia, Pa Campbell, J. Maud, Ln. P. L., Pass N. J 
Bradley, Harry E., Madison, Wis Campbell, Margaret C., A P. | Buffalo 
Bradley, Isaac S., Ln. and A Supt. State N. Y 
Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis Canfield, Dr. James Hulme, Ln. Columbia 


Bradley, Mrs. I. S., Madison, Wis Univ. L., N. Y. City 
Bradley, Mabel J., Madison, Wis Canthard, Lola A., Cleveland, O 
- 





raegger, Emmy, N. Y. City Carey, Miriam Eliza, Ln. F. P. L., Burling 


sraley, Esther, As. Cat. Univ f Michigan ton, Iowa 
Ann Arbor, Mich *Carr, Henry J., Ln. P. L., Scranton, Pa 
Breckenridge, Mrs. S. M., As. P. L., Cleve * Carr, Mrs. Henry J., ex-Ln., Scranton, Pa 
land, O Carter, Emeline, Ln. P. L., Champlain, Il 
Brett, Clara Amelia, Cat, P. | Brockton Carter, Lucy L., Cat. P. L., Brookline, Mass 
Lo Mass Carver, Leonard D., Ln. State L., Augusta, 
Brett, William Howard, Ln. P. L., Cleve Me 
’ land, O Cary, Eugene, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Cont Chamber R | r, As. P. L., Buffalo, 
Brigham, Johnson, Ln. State L., Des Moines, N. ¥ 

lowa ( mberlain, F. W., Library Bureau, De 
Brigham, Mrs. Johnson, Des Moines, Iowa troit, Mich 
Brooks, Henrietta St. Barbe, Chief Cat. Car Champion, Marietta Kay, Ln. F. P. L., Cam 

negie | Pittsburgh, Pa den, N. J 


Brow, B e B., As. P. L., Detroit, Mich Ct ee N 
Brown, Charles Harvey, Classifier The John Chandler, | el S., As. P. L., Buffalo, N 
Crerar L., Chicago, Ill Chapman. Grace P., N. Y. State L. S 
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Brown, Eurydice, Ln. Forman L., Orlean, bany, N. 

N.Y Chase, Adelaide M., Ln., Stone & Webster, 
Brown, Gertrude Le Roy, Cat. F. P. L., Ev 93 Federal St., Boston, Mass 

anston, Ill Chase, Arthur Horace, Ln. State L., Concord 


Brown, Walter L., As. Supt. P. L., Buffalo N. H 

N. Y Chase Je ( Supt Branch Librarie P 
Browne, Nina E., Sec’y A. I A. Publish L., Detroit, Mich 

ing Board, to'™ Beacon St., Boston, Mass Chivers, Cedric. Bookbinder, Bath, England 
Brownlee, Rev. R. C., Niagara Falls, N. Y Christey, Ella G., Cat. P. I tuffalo, N. Y 
Srownlee, Mrs. R. C., Niagara Falls, N. Y Clapp, Nel M., As. Forbes L., Northampton, 
Brownlee, S H P Niag ifa | ill > N Ma 
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Clark, Josephine Adelaide, Ln. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture L., Washington, D. C 

Clarke, Edith Emily, Ln. Univ. of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt 

Clarke, Elizabeth Porter, Ln. Seymour L., 
Auburn, N. Y 

Clarke, Dr. Ida, Tr. Reuben McMillan F. L., 
Youngstown, O 

Clatworthy, Linda M., Cat. P. L., Dayton, O. 

Coignon, Caroline, Manchester, Eng 

Coit, Charles W., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Coit, Emily S., As. P. L., Buffalo, N. Y 

Cole, Jessie H., As. P. L., Buffalo, N. Y 

Cole, Theodore Lee, 13 Corcoran Bldg, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Collar, Mildred Averill, Instructor Pratt Inst, 
L. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Corey, Deloraine Pendre, Pres. P. L., Mal- 
den, Mass 

* Corey, Mrs. D. P., Malden, Mass. 

Corkery, Mary E., As. Grosvenor L., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


Cowper, George, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Crafts, Lettie M., As. Ln. Univ. of Minn., and 
Trus. P. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Crandall, Francis Asbury, Ln. Public Docu- 
ments L., Washington, D. C 

Craver, Harrison Warwick, Technology Ln. 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Crocker, Eloise H., Hyannis, Mass. 

Crunden, Frederick M., Ln. P. L., St. Louis, 
Mo 

Cullis, Edna M., Oil City, Pa 

Curran, Mrs. Mary H., Ln. P. L., Bangor, Me. 

Currier, Dr. A, F., Pres. Tr. P. L., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Cutter, William P., Chief Order Division, L 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dailey, Mrs. Mary E., Ln. F. P. L., Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Dame, Katherine, Chief Cat. Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N. Y 

Damon, Lalia Mae, As. Forbes L., Northamp- 
ton, Mass 

* Dana, John Cotton, Ln. F. P. L., Newark, 
N 


* Darlington, Genevieve, Ln. State L, S. Univ. 
of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

Darlington, Herbert, La Grange, II] 

Davis, Eva B., As. P. L., Toronto, Ont 

Davis, Mary L., Cat. Pratt Inst. L., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Day, Anna Bounell, Ln. Carnegie F. L., 
Connellsville, Pa 

Deming, Mary, Ln. P. L., Lorain, O. 

* Denison, George A., Springfield, Mass. 

Dennison, B. B., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Dewey, Melvil, Director State L., Albany, 


Dickinson, A. Don, N. Y. State L. S., Albany, 


N. Y 

Dickson, Helen S., Ill. State L. S., Univ. of 
Illinois, Champaign, I1! 

Dielman, L. H., Cat. Maryland State L., An- 
napolis, Md. 
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Doane, W. H., Jamestown, N. Y 

Doane, Mrs. W. H., Jamestown, N. Y 

Dodd, Helen P., As. F, P. L., Newark, N. J. 

Donnelly, June R., As. P. L., Cincinnati, O 

Doren, Electra Collins, Ln. P. L., Dayton, O 

Doren, Elizabeth B., Library Student, Day 
ton, O 

Douglass, Matthew Hale, Ln. Iowa Coll. L., 
Grinnell, Ia 

Dousman, Mary Ella, Head Children’s Dept. 
P. L.. Milwaukee, Wis 

Dowling, Katherine J., Ln. Central L., 
Rochester N. Y. 

* Downey, Mary Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Ot 
tumwa, Ia. 

Draper, Annie Elizabeth, Student N. Y. State 
L, S., Albany, N. Y 

Drury, Francis K. W., As. Ln. Gardner A 
Sage L., Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N_. J. 

Dudley, Charles R., Ln. P. L., Denver, Col 

Duel, A., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Margaret, Ln. L. Ass’n, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

Dunlap, Orrin, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Dunsford, Ruth E., Teacher, Rochester, N. Y 

Durdan, Mabel M., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Durham, Josephine E., Ln. F. P. L., Dan 
ville, Ill 

Dyer, M. F., American Architect, 211 Tre 
mont St., Boston, Mass 

Eakins, William George, Ln. Law Soc. of 
Upper Canada L., Toronto, Canada 

Eames, Wilberforce, Ln. Lenox L., N. Y. City 

Earhart, Frances E., Karns City, Pa. 

Earl, Mrs. Elizabeth C., P. L. Commission of 
Indiana, Connersville, Ind. 

Eastman, William Reed, Inspector P, L. Dept 
State L., Albany, N. Y 

Eaton, Harriett L., Ln. State Norma! School, 
West Superior, Wis. 

Edwards, Grace Osborne, Ln. P. L., Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Elliott, Agnes M., Ln. West End Branch, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Elliott, Julia E., Ln. P. L., Marinette, Wis 

Elmendorf, Henry L., Supt. P. L., Buffalo, 


Elmendorf, Mrs. Henry L., ex-Ln., Buffalo, 

Elston, Catherine Impey, As. Ref. Dept. Car- 
negie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

* Emerson, Mabel E., Ref. Ln. P. L., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Engle, Emma Robinson, Supt. Children’s 
Rooms, F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ensign, Katherine W., Children’s Ln. P. L., 
Duiuth, Minn. 

_—- Mrs. Julia G., Ln. P. L., Painesville, 


* Eschwege, Herman, London, Eng 

* Eschwege, Mrs. Herman, London, Eng 

* Eschwege, Miss, London, Eng. 

Estabrook, Mrs. Kate C., Maine L. Com- 
mission, Orono, Me. 
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Eustis, George H., Tr. P. L., Winchester, 
Mass 

Eustis, Harriet Sigourney, Head Cat. P. I 
of the District of Columbia, Washingtor 
nm & 

Evans, Jane A., L. S. Drexel Inst., Pt 
delphia, Pa 

Fairbanks, Edward T., St. Johnsbury, Vt 

Fairchild, Rev. Edwin Milton, Lecturer Edu 
cational Church Board, Albany, N. Y 

Fairchild, Mrs. Salome Cutler (Mrs. Edwin 
Milton,) Vice-director N. Y. State L. S 
Albany, N. Y 

Falkner, Roland Post, Chief Division of Doc 
uments L. of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Farr, Mary Parry, Library Organizer, 258 
So. 44th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

*Faxon, Mrs. Adeline True (Thompson) 
(Mrs. Frederick Winthrop), 1o8 Glenway 
St., Dorchester, Mass. 

* Faxon, Frederick Winthrop, The Boston 
Book Co, &1 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass 

Fellows, Jennie Dorcas, State L., Albany, 
N. Y 

Fichtenkam, Alice Carlisle, Chief Cat., Of- 
fice Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
i 

Fichtenkam, Mrs. M. C., Washington, D. C. 

Field, Mrs, Aaron, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Field, Hamilton Easter, 106 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y 

* Field, Herbert Haviland, Director Concil- 
ium Bibliographicum Zurich, Switzer- 
land 

* Field, Mrs. H. H., Zurich, Switzerland 

Finney, B. A., As. Univ. of Michigan L,, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

Finney, Mrs. B. A., Ann Arbor, Mich 

Fison, Gertrude S., As. Forbes L., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Fison, Herbert W., Ln. Narragansett L. 
Assoc., Peace Dale, R. I. 

Fletcher, F. Richmond, Library Bureau, Bos 
ton, Mass 

Fletcher, William Isaac, Ln. Amherst Coll. 
L., Amherst, Mass. 

Forbes, R. J., Ln. Westminster House Br. P 
L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Foss, Sam Walter, Ln, P. L,, 
Mass 

on William Eaton, Ln. P. L., Providence, 
X. 

Frankenberg, Pearle, Student III. State L. S. 
Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, III 

Friedman, Joseph B., As. P. L., Buffalo, 
IY 


Somerville, 


Frothingham, Mabel Augusta, Ln.’s Sec’y 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Fuller, Frances Howard, Asst. The Millicent 
L., Fairhaven Mass. 

Fulton, Mrs. Bertrice S., Supt. of Circulation 
P. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gaillard, Edwin White, Ln. Webster F. Cir- 
culating L., N. Y. City. 
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Galbreath, Mrs. Charles B., Columbus, ¢ 

Gale, Mary E., Auburn, N. Y 

* Gardner, Eva S., Ref. As. P. L., Prov 
R. I 

Gardne J I I People I New] 
R. I 

Gartland, I a. Stenographer P I 
f N. \ 


Gay, Frank B., Ln. Watkinson L., Hartt 


(yest \ Bookbinder. 455 Sixtl Ave N. ¥ 
City 
Gerould, James Thayer, Ln. Univ. of Mo. ! 


Columbia. Mo. 


Gibson, Irene, As. Order Division L. of ¢ 
gress, Washington, D. C 
Gilkey, Malina A., Catalog Division | f 


Congress, Washington, D. C 

Gillespie, Edith A., As. Hampton Inst. | 
Hampton, Va 

Godard, George Seymour, Ln. State L., H 
ford, Ct 

Godard, Mrs. G. S., Hartford, Ct 

Goddard, Edward M., Ln. Vt. Hist Soc, nd 
As. Ln. State L., Montpelier, Vt 

Goding, Sarah E., 1st. As. F. L., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Gooch, Harriet Bell, Cat L. Assoc., Portland, 
Ore 

Gould, Charles Henry, Ln. McGill Univ. i 
Montreal, Canada 

Gould, H. A., L. Dept. A. C. McClurg & ¢ 
Chicago, Il 

Graham, Emma, Ln. P. L., Sidney, O 

Graham, Robert H., Tr. P. L., Toronto, Ont 

Grant, Mrs. George P., Jr., Fitchburg, Mass 

Gray, Mrs. John, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Grierson, Mrs. E. S., Ln. P. L. of Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Co, Calumet, Mich 

Greenwood, Samuel, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Griffith, Anna Elliott, Ln. P. L., Elkhart, 
Ind 

Groves, Charlotte E., N. Y. State L. S., Al 
bany, N. Y 

Gutman, Josephine L., Children’s Ln. Mt. 
Washington Br. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, 


- 


a 

Hadley, Anna, Ln. Ansonia L., Ansonia, Ct 

* Hafner, Alfred, Bookseller. of firm G. E 
Stechert, 9 E. 16th St., N. Y. City 

Hagar, Sarah C., Ln. Fletcher F. L., Burling- 
ton, Vt 

Hagey, Emma Joanna, Ln. P. L., Beatrice, 
Neb 

* Haines, Helen E., Managing Ed. Library 
Journal, N. Y. City 

Hall, Drew Bert, Ln. The Millicent L., Fair 
haven, Mass 

Hall, Ethelwyn B., As. L. of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Hall, Florence S., As. P. L., Buffalo, N. Y 

Halsey, Francis W., D. Appleton & Co, N 
Y. City 
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Hancock, John M., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Hanson, J. C. M., Chief Catalog Division, L 
of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Hardy, E. A., Ln. P. L., Lindsay, Ont 

Hardy, Mrs. E. A., Lindsay, Ont 

Harper, Henry S., Harper & Bros. N. Y 
City 


ornell Univ 


Harris, George William, Ln. C 
L., Ithaca, N. \ 


Hasse, Adelaide Rosalia, As. P. L., N. Y 
City 

Hastings, Charles Harris, Catalog Division L 
ot Congress, 


Washington, D, C 

Haven, Georgetta, Cat. P. L., Cincinnati, O 

Hawkins, Jean, As. Bryn Mawr Coll. L., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hawley, Mrs. Eva N., Ln 
Law Detroit, Mich 

Hawley, Josephine, As. P. L., Scranton, Pa 

Haynes, Emily M., Ln. Worcester Polytech- 
nic Inst., Worcester, Mass 

Haynes, Jeanne, Chief Children’s Dept., Erie, 
Pa 

Hazeltine, Alice I., Cat. P. L.. fuffalo, N. Y 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, Ln. James Pren 
dergast F. L., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Heard, Mrs. Eugene B., Supt. Andrew Car 
negie Free Travelling L., Middleton, Ga 

Heaton, Florence J., Children’s Ln. P. L., 
Washington, D. C 


Detroit College of 


Heatwole, Mrs. Ella R., Ln. P. L., Goshen, 
Ind 

Hegl, William P., Chairman Committee 
Brooks Mem. L., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Henderson, Mrs. Kate A., Ln. P. hin Joliet, 
Ill 

Henderson, Lucia T., As. Ref. Ln. P. L., Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


Hendricks, Minnie, As. P. L., New Haven, Ct 
Henry, William Elmer, Ln. State L., Indian- 
apolis, Ind 
Hensel, Martin, Ln 
umbus, O 
Hepburn, Susie B., As, P. L., 
N. Y 

Hepburn, William Murray, 
State L 3 Albany, N. \ 

Herron, Sarah, As. F. P. L., Newark, N. J 

Hild, Frederick H., Ln. P. L., Chicago, II 

* Hill, Frank Pierce, Ln. P. L., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

* Hill, Mrs F P.. Brooklyn, N Y 

Hills, Mrs. Agnes, Ln. P. L. and 
Room, Bridgeport, Ct 

Hine, J. William, Art Metal Construction Co., 
213 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass 

Hoagland, Merica, Sec. Ind. P. L. Commis 
sion, Indianapolis, Ind 

Hodge, Mrs. Harriet Evans, Ln. Univ. of Cin 
cinnati L., Cincinnati, O 

Hodge, Louisa A., As. Osterhout L., Wilkes 
Barré Pa 

Hodges, N. D. C., Ln. P. L.,, 

tlooper, Louisa M.., Ln P - 
Mass 


Public School L., Col 
New Rochelle, 


Student N. Y 


Reading 


Cincinnati, O 
Brookline, 
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Anderson Hoyt, As. Ln. 
Chicago, Ill 

H., Evanston, Ill. 
Anna, Ln. F. L., 


Hopkins, 
Crerar L., 
Hopkins, Mrs. A 
Hopkins, Julia 
Wis 
Hopper, Franklin F., Wylie 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hoskins, Ethel P. H., As. P, I 
Hosmer, James Kendall, Ln, P. L., Minn 
apolis, Minn 
Hosmer, Mrs. J. K., Minneapolis, Minn 
Hostetter, Lillie, Ln. F. L., Tuscola, Ill 
Howe, Adelaide, As. P. L., St. I 
lubbard, Anna G., As. and Ref. Ln 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huffner, Grace, As 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Hume, Jessie F., Ln. Queen’s Borough L 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Humphrey, Gertrude Priscilla, Ln. P. S. L., 
Lansing, Mich 
*Hunt, Clara Whitehill, Supt 
Dept, P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Huntington, Mary E., As, P. L., 
chelle, N. Y 
Hutcheson, David, Supt. Reading Room, L 
of Congress, Washington, D. C 
Hutchings, Estelle C., Dorchester, 


Ave. Bran 


ous, Mo 


State I 


Children’s Dept. P. L 


Children’ 


New Ro 


Mass 


Hyde, Mary E., N. Y. State L. S., Albany 
N. Y 

Iles, George, Journalist, Park Ave. Hotel 
N. Y. City 

Irway, James, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Isaacs, H. W., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ives, William, Ln. P. L., Buffafo, N. Y 

Jackson, Fanny R., Student Ill. State L. S 


Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, III 
Jackson, Henriette, Ln. P. L., Winnipeg, Can 
Jaquith, A. B., Woodstock, Vt. 

Jaquith, Mrs. Olivia Briggs, Ln. The Nor 
man Williams P. L.. Woodstock, Vt 
Jenks, Edwin M., N. Y. State L. S., Albany 

N. Y 


Jennings, Judson l., Sub-In. Ref. N. Y. Stat 
L., Albany, N. Y 
Johnson, Mrs. Belle H., As. State L. Cor 


mittee, Hartford, Ct 

Johnson, F. B., Library Bureau, N. Y. City 

Johnson, Mrs F B., Englewood, N J 

Johnson, Mrs. L. H., Organizer P. L. Stat 
Committee, Hartford, Ct 

Johnson, Ortha Belle, As. Ln. P. L., Leaven 
worth, Kan 

Johnston, Richard H., As. Reading Room | 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Johnston, W. Dawson, L. of Congress, Was! 
ington, D. C 

Jones, E. Louise, Library Organizer, 91 Sun 
mer St., Waltham, Mass 


Jones, Gardner Maynard, Ln. P. L., Salen 
Mass 

Jones, Mrs. G. M., ex-Ln., Salem, Mass 

Jones, H. A., Waltham, Mass 

Jones, Kathleen, Pratt Inst. L. S., Brook 


lyn, N. Y 
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Kimball. William C.. Tr. P. L., Passaic, N. J 
* Kirkland. Marian P., Ln. Cary L., Lexing 
ton, Mass 


Knapp, Lucie, As. | 


bes | Northampton, 
lass 
Koch, Theodore 


of Congress, 


Kraemer, Emma J., 


Wesley, Catalog Division L 
Washington, 
As, P. L. Niagara Falls 


Krum, Gracie B., As. P. L., Detroit, M 
Lamprey, Mary L., Lr 
Easton, Mass 
Langton, Joseph F., As. Ln. P Bins SE 

Mo 
Larned, Josephus Nelson, 
N. \ 

Lee, Mary Corneli 
Lemcke, Ernst, I 
N. Y. City 

Lemcke, Hildegard, Orange, N. J 

Lemcke, Marie, Orange, N. J 

Libbie, Frederick J., Book Auctioneer, 646 
Washington St., Boston, Mass 

Libbie, Mrs. F. J., Dorchester, Mass 

Lindsay, Mary Boyden, Ln. F. P. L., Evar 

ton, III 

Lindsey, Anna B., Fall River, Mass 

* Lindsey, Eliza, As. P. L., Fall River 

Ling, Katherine G., As. P. L., Detroit, 

Ljungberg, Eline, As. James 
L., Jamestown, N. \ 

Locke, John F., Shelf Dept. P. L., Boston, 
Mass 

Lord, Isabel Ely, Ln 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 

Love, Mrs. Hattie B., As. James Prendergast 
F. L., Jamestown, N. Y 

Lovell, Thomas B., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Lovenberg, I., Galveston, Tex 


ex-Ln., Buffalo 


1, Manhattan, Kan 


sookseller, 812 Broad 


Mass 
Mich 
Prendergast F 


Mawr Coll. L., 


Bryn 


Met Vi r, N ira Falls, N. ¥ 
Met \W N 4 i | i N ? 
Met I 1, N. Y. St be akg 
N 
Cur R N y St | _ 
bany, N. \ 
IcDevitt, ¢ i | t Ba y 
my. Me % 
McD ld, ( N | N. \ 
McD L., Bu ick Br 


* McKee, Rose Thor 

worth. Kan 

* McKee, Syrena, Lt P. | | 
Kan 

McKnight, Herbert, ex-L1 iny 

McLean. S. F.. Bookseller, N. Y. ¢ 

McLoney, Ella M., Ln. P. I De 
la 

MacMahon, Rev. J. H., Dire 

L., N. Y. City 

lillan. Elizabeth McNeish, Childre 

P. L.. Scranton, P 

MacNarr, Mary W . \ | of ( 
Washington, D. C 

Macomber, Mary E., Ln Kellogg-Hubbar 
L., Montpelier, Vt 

Magill. Luella F., As. P. L., Utica 

Maischows, Florence, H¢ f 
P. L., Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Malkan, Henry Bookseller N. Y. City 

Maltbie, Anne L., Cat. State L., Hartford, Ct 

Maltby, Mrs. Adelaide B., Children’s Ln. P 
L., Buftalo N. \ 

Mann. Margaret, As. Carnegie | Pittsburgh 


Mei 


Martin, M Niagara 

Mart Ma P.. Ln. P. L. Assoc., Canton, O 

Mattes, Cor W., Ref, Ln. P. 1 Scran 
ton, Pa 

Maxwell, Lou \ I Indiana | I 
Bloomington, Ind 

Mayo, George | As. P. L.. Buffalo, N. \ 


Mead, Mrs. Ellen W., Ln. Spalding 
Athens, Pa 
Meleney, George B., Library Bureau, Chi 


cago I}! 


* Merrill. Bertha H., Book Buyer and Cat x 
L. of Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., ¢ il 
umet, Mich. (Addre 12 Ashburton PI 


Mass. ) 


Emily A. ( 


,oston, 


* Merrill, Mrs dge, Ma 


ambr 
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Mery, Sophie A., As. P. L., Toledo, O. 
Messing, Sara, As. P. L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Meyer, Emma, Ln. P. L., Delphi, Ind. 
Miersch, Ella Emilie, Ln. P. L., Southbridge, 





Mass 

Miller, Zana K., Ln. P. L., Neenah, Wis. 

Mills, M. Eleanor, 1st As. Travelling Dept. P. 
L., N. Y. City. 

Miner, Charlotte [loskins, Teacher, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 

Mirick, Lilian, Ln. Southworth P. L., Dry- 
den, N. Y 

Monshow, Carrie M., Brooks Memorial L., 


Dunkirk, N_ Y. 

Montgomery, Thomas Lynch, Ln. 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Montgomery, Mrs, T. 
Moody, Henrietta, Ln. 
Me . 
Moore, Evva L., Ln. Scoville Inst., Oak Park, 

Til 


State L., 


L., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Thornton L., Saco, 


Morgan, Richard F., As. Ln. Grosvenor L., 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Morse, Anna Louise, Ln. Reuben McMillan 
’ L., Youngstown, O. 

Morton, Florence, As. P. L., 

* Moulton, John Grant, Ln. P 
Mass 

Mullineaux, Mrs. R. H., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Sidney, O. 
L., Haverhill, 


* Mumford, Rosalie, N. Y. State L. S., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Murray, Edwin, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Murray, Mary S., As. Ln. P. L., Niagara 


Falls, N. Y 

Nason, Sabra L., Ln. Carleton College L, 
Northfield, Minn 

Neisser, Emma Rittenhouse, Dept. 
Blind, F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newcomb, Mrs. Alice, Dorchester, Mass. 

Newhall, Emma E., Ln. F. P. L., Saugus, 

Mass 

Newhall, Mrs. Florence M. (Mrs. Henry E.), 
56 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

Newton, E. J., Ln. Robbins L., Arlington, 
Mass 

Nicholson, Carrie, 4009 Lake Ave, Chicago, 
Ill 

Nutting, George E., Ln, P. L., 
Mass. 

Nutting, Mrs. G. E., Fitchburg, Mass 

Oakley, Minnie M., As, Ln. State Hist 
Madison, Wis 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins, Chief Children’s 
Dept. and Director Training School for 
Children’s Librarians, Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Olmstead, E. F., Bureau 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Olmstead, Mrs. E. F., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Onnen, M. F., Bookseller, The Hague, Hol- 
land 

Osborn, Mrs 
Me 

* Osborn, Lyman P., Ln 
body, Mass. 


for the 


Fitchburg, 


Soc., 


of Conventions, 


Hartland, 


Pea- 


Anna F., Tr. P. L., 


Peah« dy Inst » 


* Osborn, Mrs. Lyman P., Curator and Ln. 
Peabody Hist. Soc., Peabody, Mas 

Ostertag, Blanche, Chicago, II] 

Owen, Esther B., Ref. As. P. L.. Hartford, 
Ct 

Paddack, Alice, Ln. Amer. Book Co. L., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Parker, N. B. H., Library Bureau, N_ Y. City. 

Parker, Mrs. N. B. H., N. Y. City 

Parker, Phebe, Ln. Sage L., West Bay City, 
Mich 

Parsons, Emma, Cleveland, O 

Parson, Harry N., As. Sch. Dept. P. L., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

* Parsons, Henry S., Cat. Office Supt. of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C 

Partch, Isa L., As. P. L., Detroit, Mich 

Patenaude, Rose Euphrosyne, Ln. Peter White 
P. L., Marquette, Mich. 

Patten, Frank C., Ln. Rosenberg L. Assoc., 
Galveston, Tex. 

Pearson, Edmund L., N. Y. State 
bany, N. Y. 

Pease, C. Grace, Ln. Field Memorial L., Cen- 
way, Mass 

Peckham, George W., Ln. P. L., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Pendleton, Amena, Training Sch. for Chil- 
dren’s Lns., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peoples, William Thaddeus, Ln 
L., N. Y. City. 

Perley, Clarence W., L 
ington, D. C. 

Perry, Everett Robbins, Student N. Y. State 
L. S., Albany, N. Y 

Perry, Mrs. Jessie Booth (Mrs. Chesley Rey- 
nolds), As, P. L., Chicago, III 

Peters, Orpha Maud, N. Y. State L. S., Al 
bany. N. Y. 

Pettee, Julia E.,, As 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pierce, Frances M., Ln. Fletcher Memorial L., 
Ludlow, Vt 

Plummer, Helen L., As. Ln 
Washington, D. C, 


L S \] 


Mercantile 


of Congress, Wash 


Vassar College L., 


of Congress, 


*Plummer, Mary Wright, Director Pratt 
Inst. F. L., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pollard, Annie V., Ln. P. L., Louisville, 


Ky. 

Peray, Aniela H., As. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 
Porter, Annabelle, Children’s Ln.. West End 
Branch, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Porter, P. A., Buffalo, N. Y 

Potter, Mrs. E. H., Pres. Bd. of Tr. P. L., 
Tyler, Tex. 

Power, Effie Louise, 
Cleveland, O. 

Preston, Nina Kate, Ionia, Mich 

Price, Helen Underwood, Children’s Ln., Car 
negie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Pulsy, Henry D., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Putnam, Beatrice, Ln. F. P. L., Uxbridge, 
Mass 

Putnam, Herbert, Ln. L. of Congress, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


Children’s Ln, P. L., 

















ATTENDANCE 
* Quimby, Cora A, Ln. P. L., Winchester, 
Mass 
*Rabardy, Etta L. As. Boston Atheneum, 
Boston, Mas 


Randall, Bertha T., Instructor Ill. State L. 5., 


Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, III 
* Rankin, Julia Toombs, As. Carnegie I At 
nta, Ga 
Rathbone, Francis L., Student Pratt Inst. L 
S., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Rathbone, Georgia W., As. Children’s Dept 
P. L., Buffalo, N. 

Read, Albert C., Ln. P. L., El Paso, Tex 

Redfield, Jennie L., As. P. I fay City, Mich 

Reed, Susan H., As. P. L., Harlem Br., N 
Y. City 

Reeder, Louise M., Ln. P. S. L., Williams 
port, Pa 


Reichel, Mary J., Ln. P. L., Bethlehem, Pa 

Reid, Margaret, Paisley, Scotland 

Reinmuller, G. W., As. L. of Congress, 
ington, D. C 

Remmer, Mary E., As. P. L., Chicago, Ill 

Reynolds, Georgia H., Ln. Travelling L., P 
L, Commission, Indianapolis, Ind 


Wash 


Reynolds, Thomas, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Rhodes, Mrs. Benjamin, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
*Rice, H. R., Lowell, Mass 

*Rice, Mrs. H. R., Lowell, Mass 

* Richardson, Cass, E. P. Dutton & Co. N 


Y. City 
Richardson, Dr. Ernest Cushing, Ln. Prince 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N. J 
Richmond, Henry, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Richmond, Henry A., ex-Tr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ridgway, Edith, Chief Cat. Branches F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Robbins, Mary Esther, Instructor Library 
Science Simmons Coll., 45 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Mass 

Roberts, Flora B., As. State L., Lansing, 
Mich 

Roberts, Harriet P., Libary Bureau, Boston, 
Mass 

Roden, Carl B., Supt. Ordering Dept. P. I 


I] 


Chicago, 


Root, Azariah Smith, Ln. Oberlin Coll. L., 
Oberlin, O 

Root, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Stafford, Chil 
dren’s Ln. P. L., Providence, R. | 


Rose, Grace Delphine, Head Open Shelf Dept 
P. L., Buffalo, N. Y 
Rosenmuller, Anne, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Rushworth, Mabel Lois, As. S Dept P. L 
Buffalo, N. \ 

Saffell, C. C., Baltimore Book Co, Balti 
more, Md 

Saleski, Mary, N. Y. State L. S. Albany, 
N. Y 


Sanborn, Alice Evelyn, Ln. Wells Coll. | 


Aurora, N. Y 


Sargent, Abby L., Ref. Ln. P. L., Medford 
Mass 

Sargent, Mary E., Ln. P. L.. Medford, Mass. 

Savage, Agnes, As. P. I Detroit, Mich 


REGISTER 2 


*) 





* Saxe, Mary S., Ln. P. L., Westmount 
ada 
Schaff, Mae Beatrice, As. State L., Colut 
8) 
Schanzlin, Bessie, As. P. L., Buffalo, N. \ 
Schmidt, Alfred F. W., l Division | 
of Congress, Washi C 
Schoeneweiss, Louise, / » <A I 
O 
Scott, Beulah A., As. Grosvenor L., Buffa 
N. 
Scott, Mrs. Frances H., Ln. Mich ¢ f 
Mines, Houghton, Mich 
Scovell, J. Boardman, Pres. F. | Lewiston 


N. Y 
Seaver, Susat 
Seemann, Samue! 


R., Be ston, Mass 
Care William G. Johnston 


& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Selden, E, C., As. P. L., Duluth, Minn 

Severence, H. O., As. Univ. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

Sewall, Willis F., Grolier Club, N, Y. City 

Sharp, Katharine Lucinda, Head Ln. and Di 
rector L. S. Univ, of Ill., Urbana, Il 

Shattuck, Helen B., City 1 Springfield, 
Mass 

Shaw, Laurence M., A Pr. I Providence, 
a 

Shawhan, Gertrude, Instructor L. Manag 
ment, Kansas State Normal School, Em 
poria, Kan 

Sheldon, Sara Palmer, A P. L., Buffalo, 
N. Y 

Shepard, George G., Local Committee, Niag 
ara Falls, N. ¥ 


Shepard, George R., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Shepard, Mary G., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Shiels, Effie H., L. Club, Buffalo, N. Y 


Shryock, Mabel, Ln. Carnegie L., Mt. Wash 
ington Br., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Sibley, Mrs. Mary J., As. Ln. and Assoc 


Prof. of Bibliography, Syracuse Univ. L., 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Simpson, Frances 


Champaign, I] 


Head Cat. Univ. of Ill. L., 


Sinclair, Annie L., As. Cat. Division, L. of 
Congress, Washington, D. C 

Slauson, Allan B., Chief Periodical Division 
I f Congr , Washington, D. ( 

Smith, A. Elizabeth, Ln. Southside I P * 
Cleveland, O 

*Smith, Abbie ¢ Lexington, Mass 

Smith, Adele, As, Ln. P. L., Somerville, Mass 

Smith, Charles W., Ln. P. L., Seattle, Wash 

Smith, Cornelia G., Ln. P. L., Warren, O 

Smith, Edith M., A Carnegie | Pitts 
burgh, Pa 

*Smith, Elva S., As. Carnegie I Pitt 
burgh, Pa 

Smith, Goldwin, Toronto, Canada 

Smith, Marie M., Children’s Ln. Lawrence 
ville Br. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 

* Smith, Martha Putnam, Ln. P. L., Beverly, 
Ma 

Smith, Ne M., As. Dyer I Saco, Me 
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Smith. T. Guilford. Regent Univ. of State of 
N \ . Buff _N \ 

Soule, Martha N., Ln. State Nort School, 
Hyannis, M 

Spangler, Lou Cl ‘ rg, Pa 


Spellman, Lorin 
Spencer, Mrs. Mary ©., Ln 


sing, 


Stack Edith Chatham, Children’s L. Sey 
mour | Auburn, N. \ 
st ndbr ige \l E., Ln Wil m lve Br. 
r. 3 I ilo, N. ¥ 
Staton, Fr M., Ref, Dey P. L., Toronte 
Ont 
Steart \ rene Milwaukee, Wis 
Stear I Ee, Wi F. L. Commission, 
Madison, Wis 
Stechert, VW Gustav, N. Y City 
Steiner, Dr. Bernard Christian, Ln. Enoch 
| if | | . Baltimore, Md 
Steinman, | beth, Ln. P. L., Grand Rap 
ds, Mi 
Ste Renee | 55 Woodlawn Ave., Chi 
uzo, Il 
Stetson, Wil Kimball, Ln. F. P I New 


Haven, Ct 


Stetson, Mrs. W. K., Ne Haven, Ct 

Stevens, M Alice F., Catalog Division I i 
Congress, Washington, D. C 

Stevens, Bertha V., As. P. L., Cleveland, O 

Stever Frank W., Jamestown, N. Y 


Jamestown, N. Y 
of Work with 


K., 
ouperviso! 


Margaret 
Mabel, 


Stevens, 
* Stevenson 


Schools, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Stewart, Rose Gemmill, Cat. F. L., Philadel 
phia, Pa 


Y 


Se c’y Buf- 


George, Niagara Fal 
Strickland, Edward Dinw 
falo Hist. Soc., Buffalo, 
Strohm, Adam, Ln. P. L., Trenton, 
Sutliff, Helen B., Classifier and Cat 
State Univ. L., Lawrence, Kan 


tone, , N 
oodie, As 
Se 
N. J 

Kansas 


Swan, Mrs. William G. Tr. Swan L., AIl- 
bion, N. \ 
Taber, Esther, Sec’y Vermont F. P. L. Com- 


mission, Burlington, Vt 


Taylor, Ida M., Cat, City L., Springfield, 
Mass 
Taylor, R. A., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


* Temple, Mabel, Ln. P. L., North Adams, 


Mass 
Chayer, 


L., 


Charles Snow, Ln. C Memorial 


Hartford, Ct 


ase 


Thayer, Maude, As. Ln. IIL State = Spring- 
field, IT] 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Sec’y and Supt. 
State Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis 

Tobitt, Edith, Ln, P. L., Omaha, Neb 


Todd, M iry E As 

Tompkins, Kathleen 

Tompkins, Mar 

Putt, Helen, ¢ 

Tuttle, W. | 
Falls, N. Y. 

Philippa E., N. Y. City. 


P. L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
ion V., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
i. cg ee Mo 
Local Committee, Niagara 


ous 


Tyler 
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Underwood, F. J., Genet Fire-prooft , 
N. Y. City 

Upleger, Margaret C., Ln. P. |] M n 
ens, Mich 

Utley, G. B., Jr., Maryland Diocesan Bal 
timore, Md 

Utley, Mrs. G. B., Jr., | more, 

Utley, Henry M., Ln, P. | Detr I 

Van Duzee, Edward P., Ln. Gr = 


Buffalo, N 
Van Duzee, Mrs 
Van Hoevenberg, I 

Stamford, Ct 


Van Peyma, C. J., A v. Y. St 
m 2 
Van Scoter, William B., I y ( I 


_ me 
H., As. Harvard ( I 


Buffalo, 
rgin, E 


Vi 


bridge, Mass 
Wadlin, Horace G., Ln. P. L., Be I 
Wagner, Sula, Chief Cat. P. L., St. I M 
Wait, Marie Fox, Ln. Longs ‘ 


Inst., Hightstown, N. J 
ldo, Celia F.. Ln. P. L., Jacl 

ilker, Mrs. Dor 
Mass 


W: 
W: 


W Mrs. l. W 


T 
aliace, 


Ward, Helen M., As. P. L., Detr lic 
Ward, Langdon L., Supe r of Brat 5 
P. L., Boston, Mas 
Warner, Alice MacDougal S 
L., Syracuse, N. Y 
Warner, Nannie Morison, A I New 


Haven, Ct 
arren, Mrs 
ry 
Waters, Caroline | 
Watson, Carrie \ 
Lawrence, Kan 


W ia. PF. 1. 


Ln. Univ. of Kan 


1 
hey 


Watson, Jessie McLeish, Catalog Div nL 
of Congress, Washington, D. C 

Watson, William Richard, As, Ln. Carneg 
L.. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Watts, Florence A., As. Osterhout ] 
Wilkes-Barré, Pa 

Weber, Mrs. Jessie P., Ill. Hist. S I 
Springfield, Il. 

Weber, Miss, Springfield, 111 

Weeks, Fred Boughton, Ln. U. S. Geol. Sut 


vey, Washington, D. C 
Welch, Ellen, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Welch, T. V., Chairman Local C 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


mmiuttee 


Wellman, Hiller C., Ln. City L., Springfield 
Mass 

* Welsh, Robert Gilbert, with Cha Scrib 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. City 

Westcoat, Lula M., As P L., St. Louis, Mo 

Wessels, A., Pres. A, Wessels Co., N. Y. City. 

Wharton, Sarah P., As. Periodical Dept. 1 


of Congress, Washingt 
* White, Alice G., Cat 

Quincy, Mass 
White, Andrew Curtis, 

L., Ithaca, N. Y 


n, D.C 


Thomas Cr J 


As. Ln. Cornell Ur 








NIAGARA CONFERENCE 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


By Nina E 
BY POSITION AND SEX 


Men. Women. Total. 


Trustees and commissioners. 14 II 25 
Chief librarians............. 80 106 186 
Assistants moons Be i <a 
Commercial Agents......... 34 6 40 
Library school students..... 7 26 33 
Others cineeeadkaaten 50 93 143 

ea | he 

BY GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS 

9 of the 9 No. Atlantic states sent 419 
5 “ @So. Atlantic states “ ae 
. ° 8 Gulf states wien ee 6 
8 “ 8 Lake states ere a 
3 “ 8 Western states  Aueaee 12 
2 “ 8 Pacific states ; 2 
Canada 18 
England 53 5 
Scotland I 
Holland = cancers I 
Switzerland ware 2 

Total 684 


Browne, Recistrar; Secretary A. L, A. 


PUBLISHING 


30ARD. 


BY STATES 


Me. 7 
N H I 
Vt 9 
Mass. 85 
R. I 11 
Conn. 17 
a: oe 215 
Pa. 56 
N. J I 

Del. II 
Md. 5 
De Shitisonsccee 2p 
Va. I 
Ga. 2 
Tex. 4 
Tenn I 
Ky I 
O. 4I 


Ind 
Ill 
Mich 
Wis. 
Minn 
lowa 
Mo. 
Kan 
Neb 
Col. 
Or 
Wash 


Total. . 


Foreign 
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All Librarians should have a copy 
of our Booklet 542 


T describes three new lines of Stee/ zing 
Caébinets which we are carrying in stock 
and offering at particularly low prices. 








They are: 
Steel Document Files 
Steel Vertical Files 

Steel Card Index Drawers 











The booklet particularly illustrates a large 
number of small file cases suited to library uses 
which can be shipped promptly on_ order. 
These cabinets are incombustible, durable, 
neatly made and finished, and indispensable to 


Safe Filing. 


COPIES OF BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


55 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “ALL STEEL” BOOK STACK 








| 
| 


| 
| 
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HENRY MALKAN, DEPARTMENT 


The reason why you should buy from us can be briefly 
summarized. Our prices are always as low as the lowest, 
and every month we offer bargains that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. Our service, too, is prompt, and gives general 
satisfaction. 

We carry in stock thousands of sets and miscellaneous 
books that very few, if any, booksellers handle at all; espe- 
cially is this true of subscription sets. We guarantee to 
furnish every book we quote on, if in print, and those which 
publishers report out-of-print or out-of-stock, we often are 
able to get through our search system. 

We would be pleased to furnish any Librarian with a 
list of the leading Libraries that have purchased from us 
thousands of volumes, and which we have served satisfac- 
torily. 

Our method of supplying Libraries has been commended 
by all our customers, and should you be in a hurry for 
books, we can supply you quickly and cheaply. 








SPECIAL BARCAIN 





History of the Nations 


74 Volumes 


This set of Histories is published to sell for over $50.00. 
They are bound in strong buckram, gilt top. All the 
volumes contain fine photogravure frontispiece and many 
illustrations. Our special price, $25.00. Only a few sets 
can be had at this price. We will send a sample volume or 
set on approval. Following are the titles: 
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HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 


This Set Contains the Following 








Re RR ie a owe Be tga | vol.......Symonds 
SE eae ep ne De Wine sce Murray 
I 6 iis ehed hens een en Be WENBs 02s os Taylor 
“SSRI are pene ea 2 vols.. ...Griffis 
EE eT re ff ee Prescott 
6 debe is Aw. cerwie ee Wa ccc us Milman 
gst eo . 2. ee Prescott 
SE ae D Mawes Fraser 
ae i oe i te ieee Ss LL Se Fletcher 
+ Pr erer eT ere es owas Gibbon 
EE eee eae Rambaud 
CS | vol.......Robertson 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL..5 vols...... Dunham 
ii ete gue pieteeane I vol.......Van der Hoogt 
Panbatenss anaweien S vols...... Murray 
Se One oe fae Davis 
DENMARK............ “ene 
ae oes pwn daleriid »2 vols...... Crichton 
NORWAY...... ......00e- 

oc ccs a os wheel fae Wilkinson 
err GO WOER. «i+ ss Green 
RE ra ee ee re 660s Guizot 
EET «gg nc cctccneeeeane sae Lewis 
ss Ni ee ew hee ee . - ae Grote 
i esas tne tine dees 
NETHERLANDSG.......... } I vol.......Grattan 
(ge 1 | oe I vol.......Lardner 
UNITED STATES........... OS wees «<5. Hildreth 


HENRY MALKAN 


1 William and 67 Stone Sts., (%eoeve") New York City 


Telephone, 1905 Broad 
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Nearly Ready 





THE 


Publishers Trade List Annual 


19035 


will comprise the lists of upwards of three hundred publishers—over 
eighty lists more than the work has before contained—-which will greatly 
enhance its value to the bookseller as an inexpensive work of reference 
for books in print. Notwithstanding the increase in size, the price will be 
as heretofore, $2, and to those subscribing and paying in advance, $1.50. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX 


We are preparing this year a supplement to the Index volume of 
last year, which will include (1) the titles of the books of those pub- 
lishers who were not represented in last year’s Catalogues volume ; (2) 
the titles of the new books published since the issue of last year’s 
Trade List Annual by the publishers represented in the 1902 and 1903 
volumes ; and (3) the titles which were reported too late for insertion 


in last year’s Index volume, as well as corrections, etc. 





Supplementary Index, I vol., about 200 pages, 8vo., 
cloth, $2. After Publication, $2.50. 


Only enough copies of the Supplementary Index will be printed 
to supply the demand from those who purchased last year’s INDEX, 
and to bind up with the small number of the remaining copies of last 
year’s INDEX, into a comprehensive volume of about 1300 pages, 
which will be priced at $5 for copies paid for in advance of publica- 
tion, or $6 thereafter. 

The prices in every case are net, and do not include carriage. 
Orders, with remittance, should be placed now. Directions for 
enclosure delivery in New York should accompany the order, unless 
shipment is to be by express at the charge of the subscriber. Address 


The Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
(P. O. Box 943) 298 Broapway, New York 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
H ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


, 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CPAMBERS STREET, NEw YorxK 
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PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for application to different thicknesses 
of books of any size. in such a manner as to leave the TITLE on the back of the book 
exposed to view. ONE SIZE can be applied to books from 4'; x6 to 54¢x8 regardless of 
thickness. Sample dozen, postpaid, 30 cents 
Write for full particulars and prices on guantits pectal terms to Libraries 
STRONGHURST MFG. COMPANY, Stronghurst, Ill., U. S. A. 
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a HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 





ys Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 


QUAKER CITY 


Over 160 Smith Premier EM Typewriters are 
used by @ty Departments Simm having Offices 
in this Building. 


Philadelphia (ty Hall 
550 feet in Height. 


SYRACUSENY USA 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H 1 ool nN s’ 





of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


wwewvvvvvvTvvTeVeYe? 





am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFPICE: 27: Ninth St., on N. Y., 
- 5. A. 


PACTORY: 240-244 Bighth St., New York, Chicago, London. 


-errrrrrrrerywwewrwrrrrwewewewere'Tgrf''''tTrTT* 
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UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a largerand more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the 
United States. Not only do we have the 
regular publications of all the prominent 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, 
scientific, and school and college text- 
books, but also thousands of publications 
of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only 
a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 














Our Classified Catalogue contains a 
section of books especially adapted for 


school librartes. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 








CHICAGO, 
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Bibliographic Publications. 





For all American books as they appear, take THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY; for an hour’s 
glance each month at the important books and magazine papers, take LITERARY NEWS; 
for library matters take THE LIBRARY JOURNAL; for magazine articles in general, consult 
THE ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX; for books in print or issued of late years, see THE AMERI-. 
CAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES, also, the index tothe PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST ANNUAL 


for 1902 and the Index thereto. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
lished in 1872, with which was incorporated the A meri- 
can Literary Gazette and Publishers Circular (estab- 
lished in 1852.) Recognized as the representative of 
the publishing and bookselling interestsin the United 
States. Contains full weekly record of American pub- 
lications, with monthly cumulative indexes. etc. aa 
scription, $3.00 a year, postpaid ; to foreign countries, 
postpaid, $4.00a year; single numbers, 10 cents, post- 

aid. Special Numbers: Educational Number, in 
eatherette, so cents; Christmas Number, 25 cents; the 
numbers cootaining the three, six and nine months’ 
Cumulated Ligts, 25 cents each. Extra copies of the 
Annual Summary Number, to sudscribers only, $1.00. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Official Organ 
of the American Library Association. Chiefly devoted 
to library economy and bibliography. Established in 
1876. Published monthly. Subscription, §s.00 a year, 
postpaid ; single numbers, so cents. Price to Europe, 
or other countries in the Union, 20s a year; single num- 
bers, 2s. (Literary News is sent free to subscribers of 
Tue Lisrary Journat.) Teachers may be interested 
in the ‘*School Number” published in the spring of 
each year. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY | 
JOURNAL, vols. 1-22, 1876-1897. Arranged to serve 
as an index to succeeding volumes or for other sources 
of professional information, 4°, in sheets, or paper 
»inding, $2.50; A. L. A. half leather, $3.00. 


LITERARY NEWS. A Monthly Journal of 
Current Literature. Contains the freshest news con- 
cerning books and authors; lists of new publications ; 
reviews and critical comments; characteristic extracts; 
sketches and anecdotes of authors; bibliographical 
references; prominent topics of the magazines; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books, 
etc., etc. Subscription, $1.00 a year, postpaid; single 
numbers, rocents 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE of books in 
print and for sale July 1, 1876, compiled under the 
direction of F. Lavrownprt, and its supplements, 1876- 
84, 1884-90, 1890-95, and 1895-1900, compiled under the 
editorial direction of R. R. Bowxer, aimsto present 
allthe bibliographical features of the books in the 
American market, arranged in the first part alphabet- 
ically by both authors and titles, and in the second 
part alphabetically by sudyects. 





The Catalogue and its supplementary volumes form | 


the only approximately complete guide in existence to 
the American books of the day,so arranged as to make 
reference easy from whatever direction the inquiry 
may come, whether from that of the author, or the 
title, or the subject. It not only furnishes the desired 
information about any particular book of which the 
consulter is in search, but shows what others there 
are by the same author or on the same subjectin which 
he is interested. To the bookseller, therefore, it is 
valuable both in filling orders and in stimulating busi- 
ness; to the librarian, in supplying gaps and propor- 
tioning his collection; and to all who are practically 
concerned with books, in furnishing information by a 
convenient method 


The author-and-title volume of the 1876 volumeis | 


out of print. A limited number of the subject volume 
may be had in half leather binding at §rs. 

The volumes covering the periods 1876-84 and 1884- 
go are also out of print. 

——, 1890-95, 4°, hf. mor., $15. 

—, 1895-1900, 4°, hf. mor., $rs. 

THE ANNUAL ASIERICAN CATALOGUE, 
Cumulated, containing yearly the monthly lists in 
Tue Pustisuers’ Weexcy, cumulated, giving in one 
alphabet, by author, title, and subject, information 
of the books issued during the years covered by the 
latest volume. It also contains a directory of pub- 
lishers with fullstreet addresses. The current volume 
covering 1900 to 1902, inclusive. 8vo, cloth, se?, 
$3.00. 


Estab- |THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST AN- 


NUAL. Contains: The latest catalogues of upwards 
of 300 American publishers. These lists, ali bound 
in one volume arranged alphabetically for ready ref- 
erence, with marginal index, guiding the finger at 
once to the right letter, present in their combination so 
convenient and time-saving a working-tool as to make 
it indispensable to every one who has any interest in 
the purchase or sale of books. Large 8vo,cloth, with- 
out index, set, $2.00; with index, 2 v., 8°, ne7, $4.50. 


INDEX TO THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE 
LIST ANNUAL, 1902, containsan index, by author, 
title and subject catchword to the lists of the 246 pub- 
lishers represented in the Catalogues volume of the 
Pustisners’ Trape List Annuat for 1902, furnishing 
by means of 140,000 entries, ready reference to the 
books of the leading publishers in print July 1, 1902, 
and to forthcoming books of which they could furnish 
information in August of that vear. 1 v., 8°, cl., wef, 
$5.00. Supplementary Index for 1903. 1 v., 8°, cl., 
net, $2. The two volumes bound 1n cne, $¢ 


THE ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX, includ- 
ing Periodicals, American and English; Essays, Book, 
Chapters, etc., with Author-Index, Bibliographies, 
Necrology and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 
Edited, with the codperation of members el the Ameri- 
can Library Association and of The Library Journal 
staff, by W. I. Frercuer and R. R. Bowxer. 8°, 
cloth, $3.50. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE. Contains a price-list of all the text-books in 
use in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
author’s or editor’s name, and a detailed subject- 
index, referring from each specific subject to authors 
of books on that subject. 8vo, leatherette, so cents. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE [Annua!] 
giving full titles classified under author and subject io 
one strict alphabet, with particulars of the size, price, 
month of publication, and name of publisher of the 
books issued in Great Britain and Ireland, in the cal- 
endar year, being a continuation of the ** London” 
and “*British’’ Catalogues. [London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.] 8vo, cloth, set, $1.50. Tue EnGtisn 
Catacocue and Tus Annvuat AmeRICAN CATALOGUE 
bound in one volume, cloth, $4.50. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SOCIETIES: a pro- 
visional list of the publications of American scien- 
tific, literary, and other societies from their organ- 
ization. Compiled under the editorial direction of R. 
R. Bowxer. Schedules over rroo societies issuing 
publications, and gives title-entries of all their pub- 
lications, as far as data could be obtained from the 
societies and from libraries. 4°, paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.00. 


| STATE PUBLICATIONS: a provisional list 
of the official publications of the several States of the 
United States ag ———— under 
the editorial direction ef R. Bowxer. Pt. New 
England States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermoat, 
Massachusetts, Rhode [Sland, Connecticut. Pt. 2: 
North Central States—New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 4°. (For complete work, $5.00.) 


THE PROFESSION OF BOOKSELLING: 
a handbook of — hints for the apprentice and 
bookseller. B Growo.t, managing editorof Tus 
Pus.isners’ Scam and author of “A Bookseller's 
Library,” ‘* Book-trade Bibliography in the United 
States in the XIXth Century,”etc. Pts.rand2. 8°, 
bds., each, $2.00. (Concluding part in preparation.) 


50. 





Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P. 0. Box 943. 


298 Broadway, New York 
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Telegraphic Address: Apotr Weicet, Ler Please put full name and address on all communications 


ADOLF WEIGEL, 


New and Second-Hand Bookseller. Agent for A broad. 
4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE. LEIPZIC. 4 WINTERGARTENSTRASSE, 


Owing to the special organization of his business, Mr. ADOLF WEIGEL is in a 
position to procure all books, new as well as Semele hand, at the lowest 
terms. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Library Works, Scientific Publications, Sets of Periodicals, Scarce Books, Curiosa, 
Old Prints, First Editions, History and Literature, Fine Arts, Engravings. 


His widespread business relations enable him to execute most orders at a moment's 
notice. Leipzig being the famous Book-Emporium of the whole world, his investigations 


for 
OLD, SCARCE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
are always crowned with success. 


ADVANTAGEOUS SUPPLY FOR INSTITUTIONS, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SAVANTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 











All catalogues are arranged alphabetically and topically. They will be mailed 
free of charge on application. "lease write for terms and state special wishes or 
subjects interested in. All information will be cheerfully given. 


LIBRARIES AND VALUABLE BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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whe Adjustable Library Shelves 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia 


1682-1750 


Being a Liat o 
at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Certificates of Removal Received 


A valuable mine of mformation for the genealogist and for the historian interested in the early migrations 


into Pennsylvania. 


It inchudes a complete list of hundreds of Quaker emigrants from England, Ireland, Wales, 


Barbadoes, etc., arriving at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting during the above period, giving also the location 
whence they came, and usually other items of the condensed information especially valuable to the genealogist 


and historian. 


Coox Myers, M.L. A full alphabetical iadex of the names is appended. 


Compiled from the original manuscript records of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting by Atsert 


Price, $.2g, postpaid. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, Philadelphia. 








LATEST IMPROVED BOOK HOLDER 















for 75 cents 


If not satisfactory return 
postage refunded 
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Por further information apply to 


Feldmann System Mfg. Co. 


(Not Incorporated) 


66-68 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH | 


BOOKTRADE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An historical account of English booktrade bibliogra- 
phy from 1595 to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, with a prefatory chapter on the beginnings of 
booktrade bookselling 
since the introduction of printing, by A. Growo i. 
managing editor of The Publishers’ Weekly, and 
bibliography by Wutserrorce Eames, 
Lenox Librarian. The work contains three portraits 
of prominent bibliographers on Japan paper and a 
number of facsimiles 


bibliography, and publishing 
an 


annotated 


One volume, 8vo, half leather, net, $5. Carriage free 


Of value to all who may be interested in the his- 
tory of literature since Gutenberg’s time 

“Librarians, literary folk, publishers and booksell- 
ers in general will find it of surpassing interest and 


lue.”"—London Publishers’ Circular. 


real val 


M. L. GREENHALGH, 1135 Maptson Ave., New Yor 


Rare and Choice Books 
W®* invite the attention of book-buyers to our large 

stock of Rare, Old and Choice books. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Will furnish any book ever pub- 
lished. Our “ Shoppe" is the World’s Emporium for 
books on Mormonism. Send lists of wants. Catalogues 
on request 


SHEPARD BOOK CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, U. 8. A. 


} owner 


____ SPECIAL NOTICES 


A MISSING MANUSCRIPT.—The sum of three 

hundred dollars will be paid for accurate in 
formation indicating the present whereabouts (with 
permission to copy the same) of the MS. work, writ 
ten by the Reverend Lewis Rou, entitled: ‘Critical 
Remarks upon the Letter to the Craftsman on the 
Game of Chess,’ being a closely written, thin, small 
quarto of 24 pages, beginning with a dedicatory let 
ter: “To His Excellency, William Cosby, Esq., Cap 
tain-General and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Provinces of New York and New Jersey.” At the 


end of this dedicatory epistle is the date: “New 
York, ye 13th, of Decemb. 1734,” which date is 
virtually repeated at the end of the MS his 


unpublished tract was, during 1858-9, for a while in 
the possession of the late Dr. George H. Moore, 
then librarian of the New York Historical Society, 
to whom it had been lent by the now unknown 
Information concerning it may sent to 
Tue Liprartan or Cornett University, Ithaca, New 
York 


be 


BOOKS WANTED 





Sibley, J. L., Biographical Sketches of Graduates of 
Harvard University, 1642-1689, 3 v. 
Columbia University Library, N.Y 
Valentine, David T., Compilation of Existing Ferry 
Leases and Railroad Grants made by the Corpora 
tion of New York. 1866 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Matthews, Jas. Brander, Home Library. N. Y., Ap 
pleton, 1883 : 
Encyclopedia of Contemporary Biography of Penn 
sylvania, v. 2-3. N. Y., Atlantic Publishing and 
Engraving Co., 1890 and 1894 
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Librarians are Interested in 


all publications that increase the usefulness of their library and lighten their own labor. Peri- 
odical literature contains the latest development in advanced thought and has been made easily 
available and doubly valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PERIODICALS 


This Index makes all articles immediately available in sixty of the leading magazines, and 
is well adapted to the needs of both large and small libraries. Whether your reference work is 
with children, teachers, students, professional men or club women you need this help. It saves 
your time, your nerves, your money. 

4SK FOR FREE SAMI cor} 


CUMULATIVE INDEX COMPANY 
504 American Trust Building, - Cleveland, Ohio 











NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


497-505 Pearl Street, New York City 


Hallenbeck Building 


Telephone 4807 Franklin Near Centre Street 
We mak z pecialty oft corr f rrancin and 
letter rte / » sn foreion ne uare 


SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


Patimates Given 





H. SoOTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 
ITH exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dil! 


gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”’) post Sree. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 


Telegraphic Adtreas: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes; UNICODE and A BO, 





<EGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNE 0., Ltd 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Dryden House, Gerrard Strect, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experiencein supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals im all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to ail parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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Early Pensilvania 
and New Jersey 


EDITED BY 








CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


During 1698 there appeared in London alittle | 
tract written by one Gabriel Thomas, which | 
related to “Pensilvania and West-New- Jersey | 
in America.”” For its value see Winsor's *‘ His- 
tory” or the ‘‘A. L. A.” Guide. Its rarity is 
excessive—a New York dealer wants over 
$1000 for a copy recently offered. Mr. Brady 
has consented to write an historical introduc- 
tion, and hereafter it will form Volume VI. of 
the ‘‘BB”" reprints. The price will be $2.00 
net, as in the instance of the previous issues a 
few of which still remain, although the Den- 
ton (long since out of print) now brings fancy 
prices at auction. 


250 Copies. 


Antique Boards, Plates 








A Description of New 
York During 1695 


EDITED BY 


VICTOR HUGO PALTSITS. 


Just ready as Volume V. of the above series, 
Miller's ‘‘ Description of the Province and City of 
New York" (1695) is unquestionably the finest 
volume yet issued of the now popular and im- 
portant collection. Announced sometime since 
the work has been unavoidably delayed, but is 
now offered as virtually a new book. For the 
first time correctly transcribed from the manu- 
script in the British Museum, it gives to the 
student a phase of early New York life which 
is vastly interesting, and contains facts which 
are not elsewhere accessible. The introduc- 
tion is in itself a monograph on the subject, 
the notes are copious, a complete index is ap- 
pended and a life of the author for the first 
time presented. Of this particular volume 400 
copies are made and to be sold at the uniform 


price. 


Octavo, about 136 Pages. 
Plates 


Antique Boards 





CLEVELAND 


TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE 
A Splendid 
Scientific Library 


Containing only Books 
and Manuscripts of the 


XVI.-XVIII CENTURY 


ON 


Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics 


Among which are many “ Rarissima” 
and ‘‘ Unica.” 


Catalogue mailed on demand 6 


W. JUNK, scones 


BOOKSELLER 
RATHENOWER STR. 22, BERLIN 











I will undertake 





Magazines. 


supply any 








The Burrows Brothers Co. 





magazine or review published, at a price 





per copy depending upon its market value, 





or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 





I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 





in stock, and the assortment is as varied 





as the production of the periodical press for 





the last one hundred years. A Business- 





like query with list of wants will be met by 





a prompt and business-like reply. 


A. S. CLARK, Im Opposite Si. Pauls) 
U. S$. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
enn Ga os Satien 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 PF Street, Washington, D. C. 





DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 
35 WEST 42d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Fine Books at Reasonable Prices 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY 
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A LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ON BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


Library Agents 

as Superv!s s tirom ir Ww € 

We manage this department he e } Ps , a ~ P k me wor 
ASSEMBLED, PACKED and SHIPPED by COMPETENT BOOK MEN 


ECONOMY, ACCURACY and DISPATCH 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Square North, - : - NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 


“=. ’ y - ~* . 

153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, “ New York City 
We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 

of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 
Foreign books imported free of duty special attention given to obscure and 


out-of-print publications. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of ‘lH 
5S i 


i 
Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs 


Saas GP, Putnam's Sons, «22°. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ME tenize PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 





telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


The Dura Library Binding 


see Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
"2 a * J ‘ - - 


the strongest binding in use, it is the out 

growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 

=” BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 1898.) 

f you have not seen, or tried this binding, 
doing the 


Library. Soliciting a trial order from you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 





British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mai 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 

“For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—z2m re, case of public men visiting Londor 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 

EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 


course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856 —-1903. 











